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CHAPTEE I. 

" It was a vast and venerable pile, 
So old it seemed only not to fali« 
Yet strength was pillared in each massy aisle." 

Bybox. 

" Oh I ill-judging sire of aa innocent son." 

Wordsworth, 

In one of the southern counties, in a 
remote and unfrequented district, is the 
pretty little village of Elleringay. Situated 
on a gentle acclivity, and commanding an ex- 
tensive prospect over a broad expanse of 
country, screened in on the north and east 
by dark woods of sturdy oak, towering elms^ 
and spreading beech, with a crystal stream 
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meandering below, its site forms a spot 
happily selected for human habitations. 
They who peopled it at the time of which 
we speak were a simple, unsophisticated 
set, many of whom tilled the soil which 
several progenitors had successively cul- 
tivated. 

The tenure of the lands had remained un- 
altered for many generations, and so sure 
were the occupants that their successors 
would hold them on the same terms, that it 
was not uncommon for the father to will the 
lease to his children. Dwelling in this quiet 
seclusion, and pursuing a kind of patriarchal 
existence, far from the vanities and tempta- 
tions of politer life and a more advanced 
world, this little community, if it lacked the 
advantages of refinement and fashion, escaped 
many evils and moral corruptions. 

If their pleasures were not intense and 
exalted, their happiness was of a more even 
tenor and more lasting. But it must be con- 
fessed, that even the denizens of Elleringay 
did hot enjoy an immunity from human 
trials and human afflictions. They had their 
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cares and their grievances — a share of those 
ills which man is born to inherit. 

In the midst of a few low-built and scat- 
tered houses stood the venerable mansion 
long known by the name of Elleringay 
Manor House* Its massive walls, crumbling 
buttresses, small latticed windows, stonor 
covered roof, the green ivy whose cling-* 
mg tendrils had for ages pertinaciously 
dung to their barren attachments, the cor* 
roded comer-stones mouldered by winters 
long passed away, and the general tendency 
to dilapidation, bespoke its antiquity, and 
told of the wasting breath of Time. ^ Thfe 
garden by which it was surrounded was 
fenced in by tall and unsightly walls. Its 
once neatly laid-out parteares had run to 
wildness with weeds and rank grass ; the 
trees and shrubs had grown in unrestrained 
luxuriance; it seemed as if the proprietor 
had long been an absentee, or that the pro- 
perty was under the keeping of a ni^ardly 
expectant heir. 

Two or three mutilated figures, once set 
up for picturesque effect, were in unison with 
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other associatioiis ; here stood a headless 
Apollo, there Neptune without his trident, 
yonder Hercules bereft of his club. The 
pretty Uttle summer-house, with its green 
alcoves, was filled with empty flower-pots, 
garden implements, and similar lumber ; the 
consdratory could hardly boast a single pane 
of uncracked glass ; the walks were covered 
with grass and rubbish. "When you entered 
the sombre hall, that spacious and im- 
fumished entrance imparted an air of dis- 
comfort. The two or three dark oaken 
chairs, undoubtedly coeval with the building 
itself, the worn-out mats and oil-coverings, 
gave a foretaste of what was to be anticipated 
in other parts of the house. Dining-room, 
drawing-room, up-stairs, and down, the 
long unpaiuted doors, the shabby curtains, 
dirty gilt picture frames, worn-out carpets, 
old-fashioned furniture, told of the occupant's 
oddities or his poverty. 

The representative of the house was 
Godfrey de Bohun. The De Bohuns, as the 
reader will be aware, belong to one of the 
most ancient families in the kingdom. 
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Harlowen De Bohun was grandfather of the 
Conqueror, and traced his descent from the 
renowned COiarlemagne. TheEarlofMoreton, 
who figured at Hastings, was another of the 
blood, as one Hugh De Bohun, a mighty 
subject in olden time, was the royal keeper of 
Dover Castle, in the thirteenth century ; but 
a more important fact than all this with 
Godfrey was, that an ancestor, William, 
married the daughter of Henry III., hence 
his Plantagenet blood was the pride of his life. 
In the days of Charles I., his great- 
grand&ther not only distinguislied himself 
amongst those valiant gentlemen who es- 
poused the royal cause and are better known 
as the Cavaliers at Naseby and Worcester, but 
he could show the receipts given to the said 
great-grandfather for sUver christenmg- 
bowls, tankards, and gold cups, which he had 
sent to be melted down to fill the king's 
treasury at Oxford. In more recent times, 
his forefathers, if less known to fame, were 
always considered of the aristocracy ; and, 
indeed, Godfrey felt his house was noble in 
all but name. The lands on which he lived 
had been bestowed on an ancestor by 
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Eichard II. The tamislied gilt frames before 
referred to preserved the quaint portraitures 
of some of those stalwart heroes who were 
now alone remembered by the canvas on 
which they frowned. He had truly some 
reason to be proud of his lineage, and he 
classed his house with the great historic 
families of his country. 

In person Godfrey showed the good breed- 
ing it had been his lot to inherit. His tall 
and commanding figure, with finely-moulded 
limbs and erect carriage; those acute, 
strongly-marked features, with quick eyes 
and aquiline nose; the thin lips, ample 
brow, and dark hair, together with the small 
foot and little hand, testified his origin as 
not plebeian.* He dressed after the manner 
of the times, and just hit that happy medium, 
neither to incur the disdain of frivolous 
foppery, nor the censure of a sloven. There 
was a neatness, an exactness in his attire, 
which showed the man of the world as well 
as the man of taste. His blue coat, buff 
vest, mfiled shirt, clean smalls, bright 

* See note at the end of volume. 
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buckled shoes, powdered wig, set off ta 
adyantage that neat and agile form. Though 
his wardrobe might have with advantagei 
been more frequently replenished, yet he was 
neyer in dishabille, and always looked the 
gentleman. 

. At thirty he married the daughter of ai 
country squire, who was not more celebrated 
for her beauty than esteemed for her worths 
By this lady he had a large family, and, as 
Godfrey used to say, they were within a 
fraction all of the wrong sort, seven-eighths 
of the number total being of the softer sex. 
Their only son was a fine lad, and long be* 
fore h& birth Mrs. De Bohun had fixed upon 
the name of Moreton. The father did not 
like that name, and wished instead of More- 
ton to call him Godfrey. Mrs. De Bohun^ 
when the time came, prevailed upon her 
husband, for that once, to let her have her 
own way ; she contested that he had named 
six of the girls out of the seven, and it was 
but faimess in the present instance to allow 
her to decide ; because, she said, Moreton 
was on the roll at Battle Abbey, beoause it 
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was more aristocratic^ and because Moreton 
was a pretty name I " Powerful arguments, 
indeed!" ironically said Godfrey; but at 
length he was obliged to yield, yet not with- 
out stipulating that the next should be a 
Godfrey ; in default of such he would put 
into his last will and testament for the next 
male heir to be so named, or it would, as he 
conceived, be a reflection on not less than 
three of the previously mentioned gentlemen 
occupying the shabby gilt frames ; and, in a 
kind of consolatory strain, he muttered in 
conclusion, " It's no use arguing, women will 
have their own way, and the more you rea- 
son and explaiu, the more obstinate and 
wrong-headed they become ! '^ 

As Moreton grew up, he became the apple 
of his father's eye. And, it is truth to say, 
never was there a finer, more fearless, more 
taking lad. Kature had favoured him, in 
bestowing a well-built frame, that promised, 
when matured, to be Herculean, with an ani- 
mated eye that flashed with the impetuous 
feelings of a soul fall of ardour and enter- 
prise, his features were particularly handsome 
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and expressive — though without the deep 
lines of his father's. His hair fell in thick, 
jetty curls down low and powerful shoulders, 
whilst his quick step and erectness of bear- 
ing bespoke no common personage. "Well, 
indeed, might a father look complacently on 
«o comely a youth, and little would his in- 
sensibility be envied who felt not a father's 
pride, when he beheld a young cedar whose 
head might tower aloft in the forest of 
Lebanon. As he advanced in years, horses, 
dogs, and every field-sport, were apassion with 
him. Many were the deeds of mischievous 
fan which in the buoyancy of boyhood spirits 
he committed. Towards the villagers' cats 
he held perpetual hostilities, and whenever 
one of the feline tribe crossed his path, two 
or three yelping terriers, which were his 
constant companions, were sure to be hounded 
on in the pursuit. Eooks' nests he plun- 
dered with an unsparing hand, and it was 
his delight to courageously climb the loftiest 
trees in which they had built their eyrie 
homes. The finny inhabitants of the deep 
were also frequent sacrifices to his adroit 
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snaring, or the dexterous manner in wliich 
he threw the fly. At fourteen his deadly- 
aim could hit the swallow on its lightning 
flight, and often had his rifle stopped the 
wild pigeon when sailing on electric wing. 
Such the fancies of his active boyhood — such 
his happiness when ^' confinement's lingering 
hour was done." 

Though Godfrey De Bohun was a man of 
unrelenting sternness, and at times having a 
coldness of manner amounting weU nigh to 
asceticism, he doted on his boy ; to him he 
looked as the upholder of their name ; and 
who was the sole representative of an illus- 
trious line. 

Godfrey, in the early part of his life, had 
been in the army, and on his retirement was 
Captain in the — regiment. Per the pro- 
fession of arms he had a passionate partiality, 
and he deemed the two services as the great 
schools of gentility and politeness; in fine, 
as he always would have it, none but gen- 
tlemen were there, and none but gentlemen 
ought to be there. The doctrine of excltmv* 
ism on all such matters he stoutly favoured, 
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for such, he argued on what he conceived 
right principles. He i^as, indeed, one of the 
old school, fall of bigotry and prejudice, 
averse to innovation, because he hated things 
that were new, and had a foolish reverence 
for the past, which, he always would have it, 
was more to be venerated than the present. 
Preferment from merit he held to be vulgaif 
and nonsensical, and fitted only for democra-* 
tic states — ^thought it impossible for people of 
a lower grade, from any circumstances, to be 
eligible for an equality of privileges with 
those bom above them. Such being the no- 
tions of Captain De Bohun, it may easily be 
imagined how partial he was to servicer that 
placed positive demerit and ineligibility in 
command of real superiority. It was, in^ 
deed, likely that he would wish his son to 
enter the army. But that son had not yet 
finished his scholastic duties, and there was 
time for such considerations. 

Three years more of academic discipline 
at length passed over. When at school he 
had ever been more signalized for pugilistic 
contests and frolicsome mischief th^n hi. 
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mflsteiy over Latin and Greek, yet it was 
oUowed by common consent that lie could 
have outstripped his compeers in study, as 
he did in all athletic pastimes, if he had 
chosen to do so. The power was there, but 
it remained unemployed. Ho delighted 
rather to be the Ajax of the schoolboy band 
than dux in his class. Long after his school 
days were over he would pleasingly revert 
to those halcyon times, and ever remember 
them with a sigh. He loved to wander 
again over the old haunts, and in fancy 
revisit the sunny scenes of earlier years ; to 
think of forestwalks — to roam through thicket 
shades that even in mid-day were said to be 
peopled by elves and sprites ; and there was 
a joy again to behold that brook where he 
would once 

" paddle in the bnrn 
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glass-door opened into the shrubbery, and 
which apartment, from the fact of there! 
being divers dusty volumes arranged on 
dusty shelves, was called the study; this 
was a misnomer in the general acceptation 
of the term. In one comer stood a number 
of walking-sticks, with two or three 
superannuated fishing-rods. Over the old- 
fashioned fireplace was a gun-rack, on which 
lay Godfi:ey^s fowling-piece, and there, too, 
an old sword, which an ancestor had wielded 
in the Wars of the Koses. His hunting-whip 
hung behind the door ; on some pegs were a 
pair or two of rusty dog-couples. Two fox- 
brushes, the antlers of a stag, a stuffed 
badger, and other trophies of the chase, 
were arranged in conspicuous positions. 
An antiquated whist-table stood in the 
centre, which would have been indisputably 
improved by a fresh covering of green baize. 
The window-curtains painfully reminded the 
beholder of the numerous summer suns they 
had defended ; and, indeed, the same air of 
shabby gentility pervaded this as every 
other part of that venerable hall. The only 
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Indies there ever carried on were such as 
were suggested by the newspaper, the Army 
Ziist, or, more than all, when Godfrey studied 
how to liquidate mrgent claims. I repeat, 
he and the partner of his cares were seated 
in the study, the former looki^g over the 
County Gazette, the latter silently engaged 
at her knitting, . when the servant entered 
mth a letter, the superscription of which 
was in a bold round hand. 

"A letter from MOTeton, Susan," said the 
iaiher to Mrs. De JBohun, as he broke the 
seal of the epistle, ^'to inform us of the 
vacation, I. suppose," continued he, before 
lie had noted the contents. " Yes, it is so," 
first reading the half-doz^i lines, then throw- 
ing the missive into Mrs. De Bohun's lap. 
' Godfrey crossed his legs, wistfully looked 
^t the fire, and after a few moments of 
xeflective silence, asked of the mother if 
Moreton were seventeen or eighteen next 
•birfhday. 

"He will be eighteen, my dear, on the 
25th of next month," said Mrs. De Bohun, 
throwing down her knitting, as if to consider 



a moment. "Tes, I am right — eighteen 
next month." 

*^ Be a mail directly," replied the captain, 
as he. shuffled in his chair, and drew closer 
to the fire, then taking up the poker, with 
mmtaiy precision aiming a mortal blow at eL 
huge coal, which crumbled beneath his 
vigorous thrust— "yes, he'll be a man 
directly. He must enter ike profession ; my 
interest, my connexions, will get him in, I 
am sure." 

"In the army, I suppose you mean, 
Gtodfrey, as you always extol the life of a 
soldier?" 

■ 

. " Oh, yes, of course, my love, I mean the 
army; to be sure I do. Besides, Susan, 
independent of its recommendations as the 
profession of a gentlemaUj there are other 
advantages — collateral interests. A dashing 
officer is courted in society; he has the 
chances of making a good bargain — ^he can 
marry well. Indeed, I have heard yourself 
declare that half the yoiing. ladies in Chris- 
tendom are in love with the red coat. 
Moreton must have a person of property, 
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and that's the long and short of it, or all my 
scheming and hopes are at an end. He ia 
handsome, of old family, and every way 
eligible for making a good speculation. He 
must have one with a fortune; he must, 
indeed," repeated Godfrey, as he recrossed 
his legs, folded his arms, and then looked 
fixedly at the fire. 

^^ But, my dear Godfrey," said Mrs. De 
Bohun, after a brief silence, " I never yet 
heard our son express his desires relative to 
a profession; and as regards his matri- 
monial alliance, that time will not be yet ; 
and in his case — I mean, with his indepen- 
dent spirit — ^it will be a matter of chance, 
perhaps, rather than prudence in choice. 
The tmsettled life of a soldier is ill-suited 
for a wife and family. Moreton is a youth 
of strong passions, wayward, and of his own 
way of thinking ; and, depend upon it, if his 
affections should happen to become fixed, he 
would strive desperately for the object of 
his attachment. Love hearkens not to the 
reasoning of wisdom. Young folks in this ' 
are obstinate, when docile and obedient in 
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all other matters. It often happens that the 
greater the pains taken to divert the current 
of an aflfeotion, the more powerful and 
impetuous it becomes. It is true that, so 
far, you have always had, as a father, 
parental authority; but, remember, a time 
comes when the youth grown to manhood 
considers himself emancipated from the 
trammels of authority ; a time comes when 
he deems it his prerogative to think and act 
for himself. Moreton may be more easily 
drawn by a sUken thread than forcibly 
brought.to moorings by a cable.'' 

" Susan,'' replied the captain, testily, " you 
talk as all women do on matters of impor- 
tance — ^like a simpleton ; like one who knows 
not the world ; who has no notion of the 
expedients which sometimes must be had 
recourse to. As regards his entering the 
service, that I can manage. He is made for 
the army, the very man for an officer's life, 
and he wiU win the heart of an heiress ! His 
natural taste inclines towards a soldier's 
vocation. From infancy fond of dogs and 
horses, delighting in field sports; at school he 

VOL. I. c 
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has fought his way like a young Hector; and 
these are the youths of England who are 
destined to defend her rights — who turn out 
men and heroes ! So £Eur as pertaineth to the 
hope which I cherish of a good fnatchy which 
I trust he'll make, how can you look only to 
the daik side ? You are aware, Susan, ours 
is a take-ally bring-nothing fiunily. Seren 
girls !" (Here he gave a sigh.) " They will 
want much more than I can give them. It 
IB true Uiey are tolerably good-looking, and 
they are of the De Bohun blood, which 
ought to be an efficient off-set against the 
lack of dowry. Besides, Susan, you are aware 
the estate is deeply mortgaged* 

" If Moreton shall not marry well, that evil 
time must come when EUeringay shall pass 
to other hands — when the hall of my father's 
shall be another's. Amongst the higher 
classes matches of expediency are got up 
every day, or how do you suppose the good 
old £tmilies and their estates would hang 
together ! — otherwise the broad acres of many 
a fair domaiu would long ago have gone to 
lU-bred merchants; to a class whose only 
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saperiority consists in the heaps wHch nig- 
gardly parsimony and yulgar pursnits had 
accumulated. This expediency may, perhaps, 
be reckoned amongst some of the drawbacks 
which there are to mar the peace of upper 
life. It would be downright stolidity — 
madness in taxab — ^for a man of birth, one 
young, handsome, and courageous, and sprung 
from the Flantagenets, to descend to a por- 
tionless wife! It is all very fine to talk 
about affection and such stuff in the heanng 
of school-girls ! The great fact must present 
itself to every person of sense, that without 
a competency there is no happiness. To 
sigh and dream about pretty faces and such- 
like nonsense, is ridiculous in a man di mind ; 
and I am convinced, when Moreton grows 
up tod knows something of his position and 
my affEurs^ he wiU have the prudence to act 
accordingly.** 

In the delivery of these sentiments, Gt)d- 
frey was not a little animated. He was 
painfully reminded of his financial position^ 
and painfully reminded of those ills that must 
some day come upon his house, if the son, in 

c2 
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hia own language, did not act pradently. It 
wonnded him to the quick when he contem- 
plated such a melancholy wind-up as tiiat of 
Elleringay Manor House becoming the home 
of one who did not bear his name. Mrs; 
De Bohun was a person of correct principles 
and good understanding, yet not possessed of 
that penetration and depth which were such 
characteristics of her husband. She had more 
ingenuous goodness and less of his pride. 
Had the captain continued his profession, he 
would have been more likely to have risen from 
strategic scheming than from fearless courage. 
If he had seen the garrison could not easily* 
be carried by storm, he would have held 
parley with the enemy, matured his plans, 
and gained conquest by artifice. Had he 
been possessed of power and high command, 
he was precisely the person to be imperious, 
overbearing, and haughty — ^to carry out those 
&lse notions of exclusivism and prerogative 
of order with which his mind was so strongly 
imbued. The Fates had decided otherwise, 
and his capabilities of exercising arbitrary 
influence were circumscribed, just as nature 
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wills it that ferocious animals are less physi- 
cally endowed than the more docile tribes, 
Mrs. De Bohnn wisely considered that ava- 
rice and vanity were evils which brought 
with them their often severe but certain cor- 
rectives; she wisely deemed that humbler 
associations were more likely to be followed 
by happiness; consequently there was an 
opposition between the false notions of her 
husband and her own more unprejudiced rear 
««UBgs, whid. not unfaqnenUy Ue ™e ta 
altercations that disturbed the repose of their 
domestic hearth. 

" You seem to suppose, Godfrey," replied 
she, after a silence — " you seem to suppose 
that all our desires ought to be directed 
towards the attainment of an exalted position; 
that in such consists our chief good. Happi* 
ness is not thus always to be found. Those 
matches of expediency, as you term them, 
are, in the majority of instances, matches of 
misery. Besides, the higher classes do not 
form the prototype of all that is to be ob- 
served ; it is a mistake to look to their order 
for all that is estimable, or for the true 
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enjoyments of life. It is a fact too broadly 
acknowledged, that with them there are^ 
perhaps, more hidden anguish, more silent 
repining, and more inconstancy than in any 
other grade. An eminent senator recently 
said, it was his opinion that there was more 
virtue amongst mechanics than peers I For 
my own part, I had rather see Moreton 
a happy than rich man ; I had rather behold 
him contented in mediocrity than miserabl 
in splendour. Never, 1 beseech yon, exert an 
undue influence over him. It is your duty 
to kindly adTise, to patiently admoniBh, and 
offer such parental advice as a father's love 
would suggest. Were you to deceive him, 
his confidence would be for ever lost. You 
may be politic, not cunning ; you might per- 
auade, you could not compel him." 

'^ Well, well, my dear, what you have said 
is all very fine, and I dare say true ; but you 
know, as well as I do, an unfortunate mar- 
riage would be a positive calamity to the 
family. It is fine talking — ^verv, indeed !" 

Wk fte« word, he ro=« torn hk ohair, 
and petulantly left the room. 
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CHAPTEE II. 



»» 



'^ Farewell ! Horace, whom I hated so.' 

Byron. 



** At length escaped 

From every duty, every care.*^ 

Lyttelton* 



A FEW days subsequently, Simon, the 
groom, was to be seoA harnessing the grey^ 
faced old coach-horse— -which had long been 
jEamiliarly known by the military name of 
Corporal — ^to the jingling phaeton, which long 
had formed the equipage of the Elleringay 
Manor Hpuse, Soon that antiquated vehicle 
was slowly rolling along the narrow and 
shady lanes which conducted to the ^Cross- 
JSoads' Inn, where they joined the more 
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spacious and better-constructed tumpike- 
road. That house of entertainment was an 
unpretending place, and had for ages been 
known by the sign of De Bohun Arms. It 
was one of the post-and-pan buildings, as 
they are termed, formed of huge piles of 
timber driven into the ground, and the inter- 
spaces filled up with lath and plaster. The 
woodwork was painted brown, the stucco 
whitewashed, which gave it a look of clean- 
liness and order, while the thickly-thatched 
covering and the smaU latticed windows im- 
parted an air of humble and homely com- 
fort. 

Situated in a solitary but romantic posi- 
tion, several miles apart from the towns be- 
tween which it stoodmidway,it had gladdened 
the heart of many a weary wayfarer, who 
had in summer's heat been refreshed beneath 
its cooling shades, in winter's storm been 
cheered by its blazing hearth* The landlord, 
in his younger days had been butler, and 
his wife a maid-servant, at Elleringay, during 
the life of the present Godfrey's father. 
When the former had on occasions quaffed a 
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cup of his own-brewed October, he loved to 
become loquacious, and give histories — ^long, 
tedious histories — ^relative to the elder God- 
frey: how that reyered personage coxild if 
required take three bottles of port unaffected, 
which in those times was a most gentlemanly 
accomplishment ; how he could sit the night 
through with a chosen few, and look 
&esh as a daisy on the following morning ; 
and that it was his punctual habit to drink 
a goblet of rum-punch before breakfast The 
host would then descant on other capabilities 
of the old squire : how many head of game 
he had once bagged on the first of Septem- 
ber ; what fearful leaps he had taken on his 
favourite Whitefoot. Then he would go on 
about the former hospitalities of the hall ; 
tell to wondering ears of having himself 
actually waited on lords ! His wife would 
then chime in with many anecdotes touching 
the family; and, if patiently listened to, 
would become as prosy as her husband, on a 
topic of which many had become tired of 
hearing. Whatever was strange, its analogue 
was or had been at Elleringay; whatever 
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WES of human greatness recorded, some ooe 
of the departed Pe Bohuns had formed a 
oounterpart. All this, however, showed in 
simple minds the proofe of attachm^it nsA 
respect which reflected credit on those by 
whom snch feelings were entertained. 

The Tally-ho coach changed horses at the 
De Bohun Arms, by which and where 
3i£aster Moreton was, by previous appoint- 
ment, to meet their own conveyance. Simon 
land the Corporal had set off rather too early, 
for fear of not being in time to receive their 
charge; they were half-an-hour too soon* 
The Corporal stood very quietly on the green; 
but not so Simon, who sauntered about, 
cracked his whip, and entered into various 
topics of conversation with the landlord. The 
faithful domestic had walked just as far as 
the turn where he could have a view of a 
long, straight piece in the road — ^returned, 
went back, andretumed the third time. "Drat 
the stage ! ^tis a long while, this momin,'* 
addressiQg himself to the fat, red-^feced, jolly 
man, who, as he loitered about with a lei- 
surely and complacent air, felt fully conscious 
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that he was really the sole and indisputable 
master of that renowned house-of-call,. and 
the fifty broad acres which lay at its back- 
door, 

" 'Tis not quite the half-hour yet, Simon 
—it wants eight minutes of her time," re- 
plied the rubicund son of Bacchus, as with 
something of importance he laid hold of the 
large gold seal and bright steel chain that 
dangled from the zone of his tight drab 
smalls, and drew from his fob a huge silver 
watch. " She'll not be long, though," con- 
tinued he, lowering the said watch into its 
quarters, and giving a tug or two at the 
chaui, as if to assure himself it had made the 
right descent. 

Simon again cracked his whip, then with 
great precision hit divers times a tuft of 
grass with the extreme end of the thongi 
thrust the other hand into his pocket, and 
accosting the Corporal, made some slight ob^ 
servation, at which his quadrupedal compan- 
ion gave a toss of the head, which Simon al- 
ways considered as the tacit acknowledgment 
of the Corporal's comprehension. I have 
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said he went thiee times to the turn in the 
roacL He went once more, and at that in- 
stant his gkddened ears heard the clanging 
sonnd of the winding horn — ^then the noise 
of the wheels — ^then saw the Tally-ho! 
** They're a-comin' at last, old fellow," said 
he to the Coipoial. The Cotporal, with won- 
derfiil intelligence, tossed his head — moyed 
a pace or two on — stopped again, when the 
old groom just hinted if he would stand still 
they would soon be off home. 

The yehicle in a few minutes approxi- 
mated the old-fashioned portico of the way- 
side inn ; but before the wheels had ceased 
to revolve, Simon, with glistening eye and 
happy countenance, said in tone audible to 
all present, "Oh, Master Moreton, youVe 
there I see. Be'n awaitin' on ye a long time 
this momin' — ^thought the old stager would 
never come,'' After this public announce- 
ment that Master Moreton had really arrived, 
one gentleman, as if suddenly awoke from a 
comfortable dose, protruded his travelling- 
cap and a pair of huge grey whiskers, with 
red face and flat nose to correspond — said to 
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himself or companions within, when he ob- 
served the fresh horses, "Change here, I 
suppose !'* — ^then calling out for a glass of 
mild ale, backed himself into the warm cor- 
ner, which comfortably contrasted with the 
fresh air of the morning. 

"How are you, old fellow?" said young 
De Bohun, as he like a roebuck jumped at 
one leap from the box-seat, and cordially 
seized the hard hand of Simon, who was 
childishly delighted at his young master's 
return. 

"I hope you are well, Mr. Moreton?" re- 
spectfully said the landlord, and touching 
his hat to the young squire. " 

"Very glad to see you coming home 
again. Mister Moreton," remarked the host- 
ess, as she was about to pass with the glass 
of nuld ale for the travelUng cap and whis- 
kers, who by this time had thrown down the 
coach window, and found his tongue as dry 
as a tinder-box. 

" Lor bless me, how he has grown ! I 
scarcely knew him — and he is so tall I" pb- 
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eerved Simon, who was how gossiping with 
{he landlady. 

^^ Now ma'am, that ale if you please," 
shouted the thirsty gentleman out of the 
coach window, and who feared the horses 
would be harnessed and off before he secured 
his morning draught. 

The landlady then really recollected she 
was the bearer of some of the best home* 
brewed ; and when she extended the spark- 
ling liquor, she was about to enter into some 
excuse for her absence, by stating that 
Master De Bohun, of Elleringay, was return- 
ing home, and she was wisMog him 

At this moment, the grey-whiskered tra- 
veller abruptly said — "That'll do-^there's 
the glass — ^here's twopence-^— shut the door." 
At this brevity the hostess was a little 
damped in her ardour about the young 
squire, for she thought that evcoy one 
had known the Be Bohuns of Elleringay 
Manor, and was amazed at this rude 
indifference on the part of the rude tra- 
veller. 

^ man, seize hold of this trunk 



and portmaateau, and don't stand chatting 
there/* said the guard to Simon, " or," oon- 
tinned he^ ^' ot you will perhaps have to 
fetch them from the next town*'' 

The luggage was lowered, the coachman 
flourished his whip, a shrill blast was blown 
from the horn, the horses bounded over the 
ground, and in a few minutes the Tally-ho 
was lost in the distance. 

Mcxreton desired Simon to follow him into 
the inn, and try his hand at a glass of hot 
ruDl-and-water, just by way of keeping out 
the Christmas cold. The interior of De 
Bohun Arms was in keeping with the ex- 
tenor. All waa clean, neat, and comfort- 
able. The chief apartment was the houie^ 
which was immediately entered firom the 
front door. Not boasting of fine famiture 
and carpet-floor, it more partook of a kitchen 
of the better order* Its ample fire-place, 
and the cosy. daik-Ieathered seat which was 
placed ou Se side, formed a «aug berflr iu 
cold December days. The bright range with 
its well scoured bars, the highly-poHshed 
fender^ made silyer-like by many a j»rotracted 
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rabbing, the wbite hearth-stone, and ^^ nicely 
sanded floor," the interesting pictures of 
John 6ilpm*8 journey, and the scene of Tur- 
pin's dying Bess. The little bar, mth its 
glass windows, fenced off in one comer, 
where stood the spirit kegs, and where hnng 
lots of bright pewter pots, and rows of 
glasses, all clean — beautifully clean — and 
where the matron of the Cross-Boads' Inn 
was wont to preside as the deity of that 
little sanctum! I repeat, everything con- 
ferred an air of English wayside comfort that 
was truly English, and nowhere to be found 
but in England. There, too, were a neat 
little parlour and equally neat little bedroom, 
on the same floor, both presenting the same 
description of characteristics. 

Simon followed his young master, laid 
hold of the goblet^ and, doffing his hat from 
his sunburnt brow, wished the young squire's 
health in superlatives— declared he was quite 
and altogether like the old breed, with other 
encomiums — ^then gave a hearty pull at the 
hot contents of the goblet, which was so 
strong — the landlady had put in an extra 
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qtiantity, partly in her zeal for the family, 
partly because she did so in compliment to 
tiie young squire, and partly because Simon 
was a fellow-servant when she lived at the 
haU. 

Simon then handed the rum-and-water ta 
the landlord, who also extolled Mr. Moreton's 
virtues, and gave a declaration that he grew 
m6re and more like the old squire every time 
he saw him ! 

The newly-emancipated schoolboyrefreshed 
himself with a glass of negus, munched a 
biscuit, lit a cigar, and impatiently asked the 
domestic if he were ready. Simon gave an- 
other pull, with added gusto, at the mixture, 
and moved off to the carriage, where Moretbn 
was patting the head of the corporal, a per- 
sonage which he recollected ever since he 
could discriminate between a horse and a 
cow. In a brief space of time they were 
happily on their way to EUeringay Manor. 

" Well, how are they all at home ?" in- 
quired the youth, when he was more at 
leisure to enter into minute inquiries, and 
after which interrogative he emitted from his 
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mouth an enoimous yolnme of smoke, which 
was done with an air of manliness, showing 
him to he no noyice at hnming the noxions 
weed. 

" All hearty and well, Master Moreton — 
all hearty and well." 

" And how is Jumper ?' 

*^ Presh as a racer." 

** That's right, Fll give him a breather to- 
morrow. Sir Harry Dashover's hounds meet 
at the Box Tree Hill, do they not ?' 

" Tes, at ten o'clock, and hell earry you 
in fine style — ^that he wilL" 

^^ What kind of a stock of dogs have you 
now, Simon? The young springers, which 
were mere puppies when I left, are fit for 
work, I suppose, by this?" 

^^ Master ordered me to hang Juno, and 
Flash, and Timon, but there are plenty of 
that kind of animals in the kennel yet, and 
for my part I only wish there were another 
gallows-day, meat is so difficult, you see, to 
come at, and the hungry brutes bolt so much 
—but the hemp necklace must be used again, 
weVe so many on 'em, we have." 
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Sucli was their conversation as the vehieie 
mmbling rolled along; and in no great length 
of time the Corporal was conveying his 
charge down the stately avenue that con- 
ducted to the mansion, Scarcely had the 
carriage been drawn up, when Godfrey with 
nimble step descended from the main en- 
trance, seized his son's hand, and oordially 
welcomed his return. Before him stood the 
hope of his declining years, the boy verging 
into manhood, the only representative of his 
ancient line. This was the last time he would 
return from school ; he had arrived at one of 
the turning points of life. The mother met 
him in the impatience of affection at the door, 
and embraced her boy in all the fondness of 
a mother's love. The girls — ^the seven sisters 
— simultaneously clustered around their only 
brother, and severally welcomed him with all 
that warmth and purity of soul which those 
who have sisters only know. Godfrey was 
in high spirits ; it was a happy day; and all 
hoped for a merry Christmas. 

That evening was indeed a pleasant one 
with those who formed the glad, group round 

D 2 
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Captain Bohun's hearth. The sombre dining- 
xoom looked more cheerful than it was wont ; 
every face told of gladness ; whilst the catch, 
the jest, the laugh, the repartee, added to 
the social harmony, and, as Dr, Primrose 
observed on one occasion, "if there was not 
more wit than common, there was more 
laughter.'* The wrinkles on Godfrey's brow 
were more obliterated than usual, and his 
features relaxed into many an unrestrained 
fimile. Yes, that evening, he seemed to for- 
get his cares, drove from his remembrance 
importunate duns, and sanguinely hoped for- 
better times. 

Bred in the country^ and brought up in 
the observance of the greatest economy, those 
baneful influences that injuriously operate in 
antagonism to the laws of health in cities, 
had not enervated nor rendered delicate and 
imprepossessing the handsome children by 
whom he was . surrounded. From infancy 
they had wandered free as air over the wide 
domain, and there was not a path in the 
parish of Elleringay which they did not con- 
stantly visit. Thus their inheritance of fine 
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frames and rosy health. That evening the 
younger sat up to supper ; the elder drank 
their brother's health in weak negus ; and 
the juniors were made merry with hot elder 
wine! 
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CHAPTEE ,111. 

" Ye generous chiefs ! on whom the immortals lay 
The cares and glories of the doubtful day ; 
On whom your aids, your country's hopes depend ; 
Wise to consult, and active to defend 1" 

Pope's Homer. 

The winter to young De Bohun passed 
very agreeably over. He had done with 
those "confounded books," as he termed 
them ; his dogs, his gun, and Jumper, were 
the objects of his chief consideration. He 
shot lots of wild-ducks, brought home quan- 
tities of game, and from morning to night 
was occupied with one sporting pnrsuit or 
another. He wandered about, over hill and 
over dale, happy as the day was long. The 
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stem realities of life he had not entered ; he 
saw the fature only through dazzling colonrs, 
and Hope whispered her flattering tales. 

About this time Godfrey unobservedly, 
yet very minutely, studied the character and 
disposition of his son. He watched every 
turn of his mind, noted the most trivial 
things, from which he sought to form a 
correct judgment. He saw in him a spirit, 
wild, daring, and impetuous, yet generous 
and kind. 

Godfrey was at length convinced that 
Moreton would be an honour to the service, 
and if a field for distinction were given, he 
would be distinguished. He saw, too, the 
nice management which he required, and 
remembered with an inward acknowledgment 
the verity of Mrs. De Bohun's opinions. It 
was now, thought Captain De Bohun, time 
that Moreton should decide upon a profes- 
sion, and it were better that he should make 
the selection of the army himself, than that 
any appearance of persuasion should be 
exerted in order to gain that wished-for 
determination. 
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One day, after dinner, Godfrey took up 

the paper, and saw that tbe regiment 

was stationed at Canterbnry. He then laid 
it on his knee, was for a few moments 
abstracted, and said to Mrs« De Bohun, ^^ I 
think I shall go to Canterbury one of these 
days, Susan, and perhaps take Moreton. 
He has never seen any soldiers, save the 
recruiting party at the neighbouring fairs. 
He would be taken with the imposing sight 
of a well-equipped regiment. When he 
sees the dashing officers, in their smart 
uniforms, he will sigh to be one of them — ^I 
know he wilL The colonel of the regiment 
now stationed there was one of the friends of 
my youth, and, if I forget not, we once 
made out that some degree of relationship 
existed between us. Yes ! Fll go, and 
Koreton shall accompany me." 

" I ihiTiV it proper for you to take him, 
my dear, as it is desirable that young folks 
should see something of the world." 

" True, wif^— true." 

That evening, after supper, Godfrey 
mentioned the contemplated journey. 
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Moretou was asked if he would like to go, 
and it is scarcely necessary to add the youth 
at once consented. 

" Well, well, then next Wednesday we 
will try to get off. I wish to be as indul-* 
gent as my narrow means admit," 

The young sportsman was desired by his 
father to knock down a goodly hamper of 
game, which they might take with them for 
the colonel. This was a pleasing task. 
Moreton went out two or three consecutive 
days, and the proceeds made up a package 
well worthy of acceptance. 

The wished-for morning arrived. At an 
early hour Simon was at the hall-door, with 
the Corporal aild the phaeton, in order to 
convey the two De Bohuns to the " Cross- 
Eoads' Inn," where they would take the 
^^TaUy-ho." After the portmanteaus, the 
huge hamper of game, coats, umbrellas, &c., 
had been put in and on the vehicle, after 
the ladies had one and all assembled on the 
steps, and given kisses and farewells, Simon 
brought his mouth to a contracted focus, 
gave an admonitory chirp, cracked his whip, 
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and the wheels reyolyed over the broad 
grarel road, and they were off ! 

The De Bohun Arms was, to the Ellerin- 
gaytonianSy a kind of grand-junction, in 
modem railway phraseology. There, letters, 
parcels, and people, were dropped ; there, not 
only the stage-coach, but other conveyances 
of less speedy transit were met, and when- 
ever any of the peaceful dwellers of that 
retired hamlet did move from home, they 
generally took the coach or stage-waggon 
there. It was there that the villagers 
reached the arterial trunks of road by which 
they coidd be carried into the heart and 
centre of the civilised world* 

As the two travellers passed along their 
journey, many were the objects of attraction 
to the younger. He took his seat by the 
guard, and Godfrey, with greater reference to 
self-preservation and comfort, occupied the 
one vacant place within. 

Arrived at Canterbury, they took up their 
abode at the chief hotel, and after they had 
ordered dinner and dressed, the father pro- 
posed that they should take a stroll into the 
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town, and also have a peep at the Dean John 
— ^the cathedral, and the garrison in which 
he had been quartered thirty years before. 
Scarcely had they proceeded a hundred yards 
down the pavement, when two or three dash- 
ing officers, with their gold lace, dangling 
swords, and flowing sashes, passed by, laugh- 
ing heartily as they went, apparently the 
jolliest, most thoughtless, happiest feUows in 
Christendom* Moreton fixed his eyes upon 
them in gaze of consternation, and evidently 
they had made a first and favourable impres- 
sion — ^and first impressions are more than a 
dozen afterwards. 

The fether and son returned to the hotel 
to discuss the merits of a comfortable dinner. 
A bright fire blazed cheerfully in the little 
sitting-room; the table was set out with 
more than common neatness ; the obsequi- 
ous waiter was expeditious in his movements, 
and in a few minutes the smoking edibles 
were before the travellers, who were both in 
a condition to do good service to a good din- 
ner. Godjfrey was no great reader, but he 
remembered the saying of the renowned 
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lexicographer, Johnson, who deemed a tavern 
chair the throne of human felicity ; and he 
might have cited Shenstone's opinion, that a 
man nowhere meets with such a hearty wel- 
come as beneath the roof of an inn. The 
dinner hour being late, they dined with 
candles, Godfrey had no wish to stir out 
any more that night, and therefore resolved 
that he and Moreton would, over a bottle of 
crusted port, endeavour to make the evening 
pass as pleasantly as laid in their power. 
The captain, amid all his follies (and they 
were many), had never been addicted to 
drinking ; and though he would on special 
occasions take his pint of wine, yet he was a 
temperate man. 

" By the way, Moreton, ring the bell and 
inquire if the hamper have safely reached its 
destination." 

An answer in the affirmative settled un- 
easy doubts. Coffee and slippers were or- 
dered, and in no long time each repaired to 
his dormitory. 

The morning came; as all mornings will 
come. The captain had slept but moderately. 
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What with cogitating on his projects — 
what with the tiresome jolting of the stage- 
coach and the unusual circumstance of sleeping 
in a strange bed, he declared on rising that 
he had counted every clock. Not so with re- 
gard to Moreton. He slept soundly ; he was 
fatigued, and could have " snored on a flint.'* 
TTifl brain was busied with no schemes to 
give rise to night-watching. He slept unin- 
terruptedly, and dreamt of gold lace, flowing 
sashes, and dangling swords ; nay more, the 
airy visions had carried him at one bound 
over a long lapse of time. The few hours 
had to him been years — ^long, eventful years ; 
he had braved danger; passed unscathed 
through fiery showers of death's red bolts ; 
had been amid scenes of carnage, dread, and 
glory; had climbed his way to fame over 
many a lifeless corpse; had been a soldier 
and a hero ! Honours had £a,llen thick upon 
him, and a life full of events, of dangers, of 
wonders, had been curdled into those few 
short hours ! He awoke. The martial 
plume, the hosts of foemen, all the pomp and 
pageantry of war had melted into thin air, 
and it was time to rise ! 
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Having descended into that little sitting- 
room to which they had been allocated, the 
breakfajst was ready. The meal being des- 
patched, they then proceeded to make an 
early caU on Colonel Sommerton. 

Eeaching the garrison, the guards were 
marching like perpetual motions ; and hand- 
some fellows were strolling about the court- 
yard. A servant presented the captain's 
card, and they were speedily ushered into 
the colonel's private room. 

There is a feeling of inexplicable pleasure, 
when two friends, once dear to each other — 
once bound by the ties of fiiendship and 
esteem-are after years of absence, and an 
infinitude of changes, by some lucky chance 
thrown together. The recollections of past 
times ; the reassemblage of vanished scenes; 
the tender associations awakened after a long 
period of forgetfulness ; the resuscitations of 
a host of feelings mingled with pleasure, ten- 
derness, and regret, give rise to a crowd of 
emotions' that completely fill the heart, and 
which it were vain to attempt to describe. 
Colonel Sommerton had known Captain De 
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Boliiin during the sunniest days of his ex- 
istence, ere those darkling clouds had 
gathered which had now shed over his soul 
a changeless gloom; he had known him 
w^en they were both merry and light- 
hearted, whilst their onward path was cheer- 
ing and full of promise, before the canker- 
worm of care had gnawed the heart, and 
before misfortunes and sorrows had dashed 
wormwood in his cup. 

Sommerton was now descending the arc 
of life, yet in all human probability he had 
many years to live. Mentally and physically 
he was admirably fitted for the harass and 
hardihood of his profession. Of cool and 
collected understandmg, he never, even in 
the moments of danger, lost self-possession ; 
and in that lion heart craven fear could find 
no place. In person he was slightly above 
the middle height, with broad chest, compact 
and muscular limbs, with step of firmness, 
and frank features, in which ingenuousness 
and good sense were not to be mistaken. The 
intelligent eye, rapid as an eagle's in its 
glance, yet thoughtful and placid in com- 
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posure ; the expanded and lofty brow, par- 
tially hid by the luxuriant clusters of hair 
which time had not thinned but rendered of 
snowy whiteness, were the predominating 
outlines of no common personage, and^^e 
seemed like one of those who have been called 
nature^s everlastings. 

The moment Captain de Bohun entered 
the room, the colonel hurried towards him, 
and grasped his hand in all the heartiness of 
unforgotten Mendship. 

" De Bohun," said he, in energy of tone, 
" I am indeed delighted to see you ! How 
many tedious years is it since we parted ? 
I have often thought of you, and I trust, 
though, the business and circumstances of 
the world, so obliterating as they generally 
are to firiendships, have not wholly erased 
those feelings of intimacy that once existed 
between us. And pray, who is the young 
gentleman whom I have the honour of also 
being my visitor ? It must be a De Bohun 
face, eh?" exclaimed the colonel, steadfastly 
gazing on Moreton, and then for a moment 
remaining silent. 
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*' This is my son, Sommerton,'' returned 
Godfrey, with an evident air of paternal pride. 

The soldier grasped cordially the youth's 
hand, expressed his pleasure at their 
acquaintance, then gazed once more on that 
young and glowing countenance, was for a 
moment abstracted, his voice altered, and that 
ample bosom heaved quicker than its wont* 

"De Bohun," said he, after a brief pause, 
" be seated, and forgive the transitory con- 
fusion of my manner. You are a happy man. 
I once had two sons and was happy too I '^ 

He precipitately gave a turn to the con- 
versation, and seemed with an effort to 
banish an unwelcome remembrance. 

For some time the conversation in inter- 
rogative and answer flowed freely. It was 
long to look back upon, and with both there 
was much to be asked. The colloquy would 
have still continued, had not a subaltern, 
come with a message. The colonel put on 
his cap, linked his arm in Godfrey's, and 
passed along the corridor towards the court- 
yard, where the soldiers were drawn up on 
parade. 

VOL. I. E 
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"Our hour of mess is precisely at six, 
mind — and, Moreton, no excuse, now, with 
regard to yourself.'' 

Godfrey assured him they would hare 
infinite pleasure in joining them that 
evening. 

*^By the way, captain, before I forget, we 
have been so busy talking, I should not 
omit to thank you for your well-fiUed ham- 
per of shire game.'^ 

" You are indebted to Mr. Moreton's cor- 
rect aim," replied Godfrey, " rather than to 
me." 

" Then I beg to repeat my acknowledg- 
ments to Mr. Moreton, and let me tell you 
such never can come imtimely to the larder 
of a garrison. I only wish Elleringay were 
a little nearer Canterbury, and I should often 
encourage you to carry on a brisk cannonade 
agaiost the hares and pheasants." 

In the court-yard a squadron was drawn 
up, and each man and horse seemed so part 
and piece of one another that they might 
have been likened unto centaurs. Every 
movement was performed with the most 
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disciplmed imison of action. The colonel in- 
spected the troops with criticising glance, 
and evidently gave proofs of inward delight 
in having the command of such fine and 
warlike fellows, whose boast was, no enemy 
had ever seen their backs. 

Whatever may be said of Capt. De Bohnn's 
failings and oddities, of his present circum- 
stances and the straits he had in latter years 
been put to, he was in all his actions and 
deportment a gentleman. Throughout life 
he had associated with good society, and the 
impress of refinement and better breeding 
was at once obvious. At Elleringay, when 
none save his own family assembled at his 
table, he never omitted dressing for dinner, 
and was as scrupulous with respect to the 
ladies as if they had eyery day sat down wi«i 
guests of distinction. He never forgot that 
gentle manners, easy politeness, and pro- 
priety of behaviour, are the inseparable 
characteristics of gentUity— in fine that he ' 
was a De Bohun. Pecuniary difficulties had 
precluded the possibiHty of fuUy carrying 
out his aristocratic ideas, but no reverses 
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could eradicate genteel observances, which 
were bound up in his very nature. 

Before joining the officers' table, Godfrey 
paid particular attention to his toilet, nor 
was he less scrupulous with regard to the 
appearance of his son« 
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CHAPTER IV, 

''That star of the field, which so often has poured 
Its beam on the battlers not set ; 
And enough of its glory, remains on each sword 
To light us to victory yet !" 

Tom Moore. 

"^I WAS about to think long of you," said 
Colonel Sommerton, who was walking back-» 
wards and forwards in the spacious entrance** 
hall of the barracks, and then cordially 
greeting his yisitors. "I hope you have 
enjoyed yourself to-day, Mr. Moreton, " 
addressing himself complacently to the ju^ 
nior. " AUow me to introduce you to one 
of my friends," continued he, and at the 
same time stopping a handsome young officer 
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who was passing along the lobby towards 
the mess-room. The ensign courteously ac- 
knowledged the introduction, and expressed 
his pleasure at the acquaintance. The en- 
sign had not long been in the service, nor 
did he seem much older than young De 
Bohun; but some of that bashfulness of 
youth had worn off, and his greater inter- 
course with the world had confirmed an ease 
and dignity which Moreton did not yet 
possess, as he was at first somewhat shy and 
reserved ; but it must be remembered he had 
not long left school, and the little society 
which the circumstances of his father had 
constrained him to keep had been disadvan- 
tageous to his jEunily. They had not pos- 
sessed those opportunities which people of their 
standing had a right to expect. It is true 
the young ladies were accomplished and had, 
imder an intelligent governess, acquired 
much useful knowledge — ^but the education 
resulting Jfrom a communion with society 
they lacked, j^t school Moreton had been 
taught that a dumb and stupid silence w;as 
strictly to be observed as the most proper 
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deportment for persons of his age, and that 
to join in rational conversation, especially at 
table, was not suitable for young folks — 
egregious mistake on the part of his peda- 
gogues, and one too common. 

The ensign paid attention, as his new 
acquaintance was the friend of the colonel ; 
and Moreton felt pleased he had found so 
agreeable a companion. On entering the 
dining-haU, Godfrey sat at the coloneVs right 
hand, and Moreton by the side of the ensign* 

The table was crowded with all the lux- 
luies that gastronomical ability can supply 
to gratify fastidious palates. The elegance, 
the high-bred manners, the valuable plate, 
the rare delicacies, the recherche wineSy possess 
imposing features in the mess-room of an 
English garrison not, to be met with, on the 
same scale of display, in any other country, 
in Christendom. Those who enter our army 
are, with rare exceptions, of high connections 
or in afiluent circumstances. Humble ap- 
pearance and thrifty economy cannot be 
practised, whilst fashion and gaiety, expen- 
sive amusements, and diversions that the 
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wealthy alone can pursue, are zealously 
jEoUowed, 

Amongst the officers of the regiment now 
spoken of, those sports and pastimes which 
only the rich can indulge in were constantly 
sought after to reUeve the tedium of garrison 
life. It is true, much depended on personal 
inclination, and certain extravagances and 
expensive follies could be avoided without 
the sacrifice of station ; yet it too often 
happened, that those on entering, who then 
had little or no inclination to join in such, 
were, in the process of time, won over by 
their associates, and at length were as partial 
to the acquired vices as those who had 
seduced them in the meshes of ruinous 
practises. The bottle and the gaming-table 
became alluring, and ere long held their 
victims by breakless chains, 

I have said the mess-table was a taking 
scene. On the evening of the De Bohims' 
visit, the gentlemen who sat around were a 
fine sample of warlike fellows. Some there 
were in the opening bloom of youth, whose 
smooth cheeks, calm brows, and merry eyes, 
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told but of hopes that were cheering, of 
happiness ganguinely anticipated. They 
were joyous in the glowing expectations of 
future honours, and panted for opportunities 
to climb the rugged mount of fame, . They 
had not seen service, in the real acceptation 
of the term ; had not suffered from the 
rigorous cold of northern regions, nor wasted 
under the sickly and enervating influence of 
a torrid zone. Their young minds might 
exult in the bauble trappings of professional 
livery, and with new scenes and new life 
awhile be fascinated. They might dream of 
prowess, of crimson fields and dread encoun- 
ters, but such with them were yet to come ; 
and well, indeed, would it be if the career 
on which they were now entering proved 
felicitous as the pictures they had portrayed 
— ^well, verily, would it be, if the looked-for 
sunshine were not obscured by darkling 
shadows. Others were there exulting in 
the strength and pride of manhood's matured 
perfection ; some of whom, fi:om the bronze- 
hued features, had evidently been the long- 
dwellers in foreign lands — perchance where 
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Eastern suns scorcli the arid Indian plain — 
or in the tropic clime of the Western world. 
There, too, sat some veteran heroes — 
heroes in the fdllest signification of the word. 
Time had silvered their locks, which once, 
like those of the younkers by their side, bore 
no trace of its flight. Colonel Sommerton was 
of the latter class, but, as previously stated, 
his frame so compactly knit together, and 
with such energy L activity coBJoined, te 
looked an individual on whom years would 
long fall powerless. Seated at the end of 
the board, he was the beau-ideal of the fine, 
jovial, good-tempered chairman, with face 
beaming with benignity, and which, after 
Kghted up with the crimson draught, when 
it shook off the tinges of its sombre shades, 
indicated a generous and free-bom soul ; and 
he would then seem as light-hearted as many 
of those by whom he was surrounded. Some 
who had mistaken his occasional fits of 
melancholy had deemed his taciturnity inter- 
mitting periods of pride. Those who knew 
him best were aware that Sommerton's soul 
was too expanded to give place to those empty 
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notions which the world calls pride. He had 
at all times a proper self-respect ; knew pre- 
cisely the bonnds between friendly freedom 
and rude familiarity ; and neyer forgot that 
he was a gentleman. He could not avoid 
those occasional attacks of despondency, and 
this his compeers well knew. They regarded 
the pecaliarity as a bodily infirmity, and 
often, yery good-naturedly sought some diver- 
sion, some stimulating change to relieve the 
emmi under which he suffered ; or they sent 
round the bottle with forced march, and often 
had he thus been persuaded to drink deep of 
the Lethean draught, and "lave alt remem- 
brance away." 

When the cloth was drawn, wines of 
celebrated vintages came on; the delicious 
Bautume, sparkling Moselle, Chateau-Margot, 
old Madeira, crusted Port, cooling ices, foreign 
fruits, and all the etceteras, succeeded a meal 
which would have well entertained a crowned 
head. Sommerton generally took a pretty 
liberal quantity of a remote vintage, but at 
the public table his conduct was ever deco- 
rous and guarded. He was impressed with 
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the responsibility of his position, and would 
on no account place an ill example before the 
eyes of his young oflScers. Captain De Bohun, 
in accordance with his moderate habits, drank 
little. In other parts of the table glasses 
were drained and replenished with celerity, 
and in no great length of time, they became 
noisy and loquacious. The worthy chaplain 
considered it one of his orthodox customs to 
daily engulf the major part of a bottle of 
port; but whether he did it for his infirmities* 
sake, it is not meet to say, yet one thing may 
safely be averred, he drank the generous 
juice with seeming gusto. It was un^- 
mously conceded without the sign or sem- 
blance of opposition, that the parson's judg- 
ment on wines was unequalled, and report 
whispered his opinions were equaUy to be 
trusted in deciding on the virtues of the strong 
waters that made their appearance at a more 
advanced hour in the evening. He had not 
been the spiritual helper so many years of the 
regiment, as to be unable to know some- 
thing about the various qualities of those 
liquids which he had seen so freely procured 
as oblations to the tippling god. 
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There too was another gentleman who had 
cures to effect, but these were of the body. 
This was Surgeon M^Leech, and like him 
who had the cure of souls, he never wished to 
think of his profession after he had once 
drawn his chair to the dinner-table. Not by 
any means that he was a man devoid of good- 
feeling — far from it, as perhaps few had a 
kinder heart, or were possessed of more sterling 
worth ; but this was one of his peculiarities, 
and who Jias not his peculiarities ? It was, 
indeed, a thing that ran counter with his 
feelings to be drawn forth by any case, how- 
ever urgent, after he had once sat down to 
dinner. M'Leech, at the time now spoken 
of, was on the shady side of forty. Though 
presenting some inclination to corpulency, 
there was a nimble sprightliness in his step, 
aaid a high flow of spirits, which made him 
forget he had turned the zenith. His sandy- 
coloured hair had become thinned by years ; 
but those merry twinkling orbs, so fuU of 
fun and raillery, made one almost say, in the 
words of the poet, that 

*' There was a laughing devil in his eye 1" 
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whilst the plump and rubicuiid features, the 
slightly round angles of the mouth, the dim- 
pled chin, bespoke a soul full of sunshine and 
summer! 

Nature had endowed him with vocal 
powers of a high order, and deUghting in 
conviYial pleasures, it was his besetting folly 

the lyrics of Ferguson and Bums. The un- 
fortunate accomplishment of a fine voice had 
the effect of making his society comrted, and 
of too frequently drawing him into social 
pleasures that gd'Ve an instabiUtv to charac- 
L, «nd tte deSe fer an irreglr and ™. 
settled life. Often at a late hour would his 
voice be heard, in finely modulated tone, 
lamenting that "The flowers of the forest 
would never bloom again ! " and, perhaps, at 
matin-time, he would be in harmonious strain 
teUing of the good qualities of " The monks 
of old," or assuring his hearers that " The 
Pope he leads a happy life," amid the fiimes 
of tobacco and the odour of usquebaugiL He 
had a great delight to tell stories of the jfrolic 
and fun which he had in Edinburgh ; and 
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some of the hairbreadth escapes, and ooq- 
certed mischiefs were indeed amusing in the 
relation. 

The entire party for sometime sat on very- 
leisurely and very comfortably. The oolond 
rose to depart, as was his custom, before any 
of the others left their chairs ; Captain De 
Bohun accompanied him. When Sommer- 
.ton was leaving the room, he looked round 
and missed the ensign and Moreton. 
" Wbere are those two young gentlemen ? " 
said he; "where have they gone?" On 
inquiry, it was found they had stealthily 
stolen away to the ensign's private apartment 
where they were comfortably taking their 
coflfee. The ensign had not yet happily be- 
come initiated into the then deemed gentle- 
manly vice of tippling ; eighteen months as- 
sociation with a gay and thoughtless set had 
not sapped good resolutions, and it was his 
stout determination not to be led away by 
those syren-tongued pleasures that have al- 
lured so many from better resolves. His 
every thought was directed towards an hon- 
ourable advancement in his profession, nor 
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did he conceive, that habits of reflection and 
propriety of deportment were at variance 
with snch hopes. Instead of becoming a 
slave to his cup, he sought to be an accom- 
plished soldier. The colonel had admired 
the talents and turn of mind which the en- 
sign gave, and as he himself had a great 
liking to study his profession as a science as 
well to consider it a calling of defence, of 
power and of courage; he became partial to the 
young officer, and through this partiality 
afterwards recommended his acquaintance to 
Moreton, which, as will hereafter be seen, 
ripened into a sincere intimacy. 

In a few moments the colonel and God- 
frey were knocking at the ensign's door. 
^^Come in," cried the latter, conjecturing 
who claimed admittance. Sommerton pro- 
ceeded, being followed by Captain De Bohun, 
who at the first was unperceived. 

" We really wondered what had become of 
you two young gentlemen," said the colonel, 
very good-humouredly, and at the same time 
in a familiar and patronizing manner placed 
his hand on the ensign's shoulder, and con- 
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tinued ; " but here you are, sipping the infa-* 
sion of Hong Kong, instead of the juice of 
the grape. Well, well, my dear lads, 'tis a 
good exchange, and happy will it prove if 
you always retain the same choice." 

The ensign's room diBtered considerably, 
from the apartments usually occupied by 
young officers ; that is, that certain articled 
there present and not present, constituted 
such diflference. On a side table were copies 
of several of the best historical writings, 
various books on military science, a box of 
mathematical instruments, together with 
some ingeniously executed models for thd 
unproyem^ut of implements of w. Spread 
out on the table by which he was sitting were 
a number of drawings, sketches, and plans, 
that evinced much artistic skill, and gave 
indisputable proof that the hand of the 
draughtsman had been directed by no slight 
degree of natural taste. Amongst these 
were representations of fosses, copies of for- 
tifications, sections of breastworks, plans for 
pontooning, diagramatic figures, showing the 
relative proportions of lines and battalions, 
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with similar productions, all worked out with 
mathematical accuracy. The colonePs eye 
was directed to the drawings before him. 

^^ Come, De Bohun, coffee is ready," said 
Sommerton, after a pause, and he again 
yoked himself to the captain's arm, and drew 
him off towards his own suite of apartments. 
^' We will leave these two young gentlemen 
here, as they seem very comfortable in each 
other's society; and, Moreton, when you 
have done looking at so much that interests 
you, and are tired of military conversation, 
both of you come to my rooms, and we will 
have a grilled bone at — let me see, 'tis half- 
past eight — yes, at ten o'clock; what say 
you boih ? "Will you do me the pleasure ?" 

** We shall be most happy, colonel. At 
ten o'clock we will be with you." 

Whilst the elder gentlemen were proceed- 
ing along the corridor, Godfrey declared the 
ensign to be a young man of great promise, 
fiommerton persisted in the same opinion, and 
entered his protest that never did two finer 
lads enter the service. 
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CHAPTEEV. 

'' There are sonnds of mirth m the night air riD^ng, 
And lamps ficom CTerj casement shown ; 
While Toices blithe within are singing, 
And seem to say ' Come* in every tone.^* 

Ibish Helodies. 

Abbiying at the coloael's loom, no sliglit 
degree of comfort was apparent, considering 
it was witibin the dull confines of a garrison, 
and that no Laia presided over domestic 
affidrs. A bright fire was bnming in. the 
grate, the crockery was arranged for the 
Turkish beyeiage, whilst the wax candles, 
the handsome plate, and other etceteras, im- 
parted an aristocratic air not to be mistaken, 
yet without any of that ostentatious pomp 
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inseparable from plebeian vulgarity. In one 
comer of the room were two or three pack- 
ing boxes of goodly size, covered with horse 
skin, made doubly strong by broad plates of 
iron, and at either end was a ponderous 
handle, denoting that utiUty and strength 
were the requisites desired. Behind the 
door hung a blue military cloak, a foraging- 
cap, and a handsome crimson sash ; over the 
mantelpiece was a rack, on which were placed 
a couple of swords, and a brace of pistols in 
their holsters ; on the walls were suspended 
some half-dozen engravings, preserving the 
lineaments of Turenne, the great Conde, 
Marlborough, and the gallant Lord Clive, 
There were also sketches of certain American 
and Indian fortresses, which the soldier- 
artist had left to be gazed upon by the sub- 
sequent occupiers of the room. In a recess 
were, as near as might be guessed, three or 
four dozen volumes, chiefly consisting of 
histories, and works on military science* 
This smaU Ubrary Sommerton invariably 
carried with Hm ftom one gam«,n to an- 
other. The justifiableness of war was a 
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subject on which he had bestowed much at^ 
tention. Nothing afltorded him more pleasure 
than to enter upon this favourite topic. He 
defended the doctrine that war was one of 
those evils which, for some wise purpose, 
Providence bad decreed should through all 
time exist in the world. Whenever he 
chanced to converse with any one who would 
discussthequestion, a longand tiresome lecture 
was sure to result, to which he gave evidence 
that he had not superficially reasoned on the 
matter. 

The furniture was plain, substantial, and 
selected for durability rather than appear^ 
ance. There was, however, a lack of those 
little niceties which a lady's presence can 
alone supply, as it would be beneath the 
dignity of the manly warrior to descend to 
the consideration of such trifling minutiae ; 
there was, therefore, an air of bachelorism, 
making it truly appear a soldier's home, 
and that seemed to say the occupant might 
be here to-day and gone to-morrow. But 
Sommerton was as comfortable as if at 
Mivart's or in Grosvenor Square. It mat- 
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ters little how we fare, so long as happiness 
is our lot. 

Presently did the two friends chat over 
their coffee, now reverting to some past plea- 
sure, then talking over a departed friend, and 
at intervals returning to " foughten fields." 

" It is really astonishing how time flies, 
De Bohun ! Why, lo ! when young, a year 
seemed double the length it does now. The 
ftirther we advance towards the mortal goal, 
the quicker our progression.'' 

" True — true — ^very true," returned God- 
frey, as he thoughtftdly replaced his cup on 
the table, and then looked wistftilly at the 
fire, according to his wont. " It does, in- 
deed," continued he ; "we are both waxing 
towards the sere and yellow leaf !" 

" Many, .indeed, are the anxieties that be- 
set our path as we hurry on through the 
brief span of existence ! My day, like that 
of many others, has been a stormy one. For 
years it has been my wish to fall in the 
field ; and may this hand's last grasp hold that 
sword which I have never raised but in the 
defence of my country and my king." 
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These words w*e expressed with more 
than wonted energy. The recollection of 
past circumstances, when reverting to bygone 
years, always awakened feelings of sensitive- 
ness, if not of pain ; and whenever he did 
refer to earlier days, it was obvious the re* 
flections were of a sorrowful nature. God- 
frey, in a brief manner, replied, to the effect 
that it was most glorious for an old soldier 
to wind up his earthly career on the sod ; 
nevertheless, he internally regarded glory as 
a very fine thing in its way, and a very nice 
thing to talk about, but for his part he had 
no itching desire to be cut and hewed and 
buried in a toench. He had a prejudice in 
flavour of living on till nature, and not a 
whiskered hussar, stopped for ever the pulses 
of vitality. 

"De Bohun, where were we stationed 
when you sold out ? Was it not at Gibral- 
tar ?" 

" It was," returned Godfrey. " My father 
died; I was his only child, and circum- 
stances indispensably demanded my presence 
in England. I disposed of my commission, but 
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with the settled determination of re-entering 
the service. After my return I fell in 
love — ^married. I then had a good fortune, 
and my wife would not hear of my rejoining 
the army; consequently, I settled on my 
patrimonial estate, spending three months in 
the year in town ; the remainder was mono- 
tonously passed in the country, I am now 
fether of seven daughters and one boy— - 
Moreton, whom you know — ^with whom re- 
main tiie honours and perpetuation of my 
house* 

** In early life I lived fasty nor will the care* 
ful retrenchment of succeeding years, though 
ever so strictly observed, so far retrieve the 
follies of early life as to rid my inheritance 
of incumbrance. But loj many an old 
family has been in the same position— gen- 
tlemen of blood and spirit will fall into these 
inconsistencies. Sir William Wildcats' 
estate has not been free for three generations, 
and the world says Lord Lavishes father had 
dipped so deeply into his property, as to sug- 
gest to the present heir the propriety of mak- 
ing a good match, which he did by marrying 
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the only child of a London merchant ; and 
thus a plebeian prop has saved an old house. 
You see, colonel, in the service, gentlemen 
acquire rather expensive habits — at least it 
was too truly so with regard to my own case ; 
and, you see, when I went up to town, my 
club friends made those annual visits costly. 
However, it is no use repining now. Policy 
and prudence must follow." 

"Well, you have given me a sketch of 
your own history, captain, since we parted at 
the Pillars of Hercules ; now, if you will not 
deem me tedious, I wiU hurry over mine. 
The grilled bone won't be ready yet, and as 
you will not have any more time, I wiU tell 
you a few particulars relative to the hitherto 
fortunes of Tom Sommerton. In the life of 
most soldiers there is something of interest, 
and certainly it must be greater when the 
tale is told to an old friend." 

"I shall with much attention, I am sure, 
listen to your story." 

Sommerton's history was . long, but not 
tedious. It was the romantic narrative of 
no common life. He had married one whom 
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he devotedly loved, and two boys were the 
fruit of their union. The mother died soon 
after the birth of the second. His sons grew 
up and were long his constant care. Bom 
and bred in stormy times, they caught the 
martial spirit of the age. They entered the 
pimy, and both fell by their father's side on 
the plains of the Peninsula. These crush** 
ing bereavements for ever clouded the mind 
of the soUtary sire, and the world smce then 
to him presented another aspect. MoretonDe 
Bohun was the image of one of these sons, 
and Sommerton oflfered to get him a com- 
mission, to make him his proteg6 and heir ! 

^^Hark! — ^their steps along the corridor. 
Here they are, and the grilled bone will be 
up in a kice » 

At that moment Moreton and the ensign 
opened the door. Godfrey, in despite of aU 
he could do, heaved a deep sigh. Sommerton 
raised the glass to his lips, filled it again and 
again, then with an eflFort that showed his 
power of mind, as of body, assumed the gay 
character he was two hours before when pre-^ 
siding at the mess-room table.^ His history 
had been told ! 
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After the two young gentlemen had 
entered the room, the conversation at first 
appeared to flag. Captain De Bohim felt 
dull. The tale to which he had listened had 
rendered him taciturn. Yet there was a re- 
flection consolatory to his thoughts, as 
Moreton had, through the curious feet of 
bearing a resemblance to one of the colonePs 
deceased sons, found in him a firm and in* 
valuable friend. Godfrey well knew that 
Sommerton had now great interests whenever 
he chose to exert them ; that his consummate 
bravery had won the favour of those high in 
power — Whence, if Moreton conducted himself 
with tact and propriety, he might one day be 
in an enviable position. 

" How fortunate — ^how very fortunate that 
my boy is so like the departed youth — ^very 
fortunate indeed !" chuckled the captain in- 
wardly, and then silently drank success to 
his projects in a bumper of claret. 

"And pray, how have you yoimg gentle- 
men amused yourselves ?" said the colonel, 
with a benignant smile towards the juniors 
of the group. *^ I fear you have been dull 
in our absence, Moreton ?" continued he. 
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^* Not in the least — not in the least." 

" And would you really like the life of a 
soldier, Moreton ?" replied Sommerton. 

"I should, indeed!" was the prompt 
reply. 

"But, remember, it is not altogether 
sleeping upon a bed of roses, and especially 
in these times ; and the honours — the real 
honours of a soldier are dearly purchased," 
observed the colonel. 

" A soldier's life in the piping times of 
peace, is, I doubt not, listless. But, sir, this 
is an age when an honourable goal is open 
to the brave and adventurous. The restless 
energies and activity of youth disclaim tran- 
quillity and repose," rejoined Moreton. 

" Eight, my young friend — you are right. 
Ton are the man, I perceive, to climb the 
stormy heights of ambition. Gentlemen, it 
is long since I have felt so happy as at this 
hour. My choicest corks shall be drawn* 
Here," said he to his servant, "take the 
keys, go down, into the cellar, and bring a 
couple of bottles from the large hamper in 
the comer. Captain, you shall have a glass 
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of Johannisberg, a wine grown, if I may- 
use that expression, by the Prince Met** 
temich, and sent by that sovereign to me as 
a present." The wine in due time arrived, 
and was drank with gusto by the quartette 
at supper. Conversation began to flow more 
freely, and each bore on his visage the im-* 
press of content. The time stole over with 
silken wing, nor was it till the garrison clock; 
had struck one that the De Bohuns rose to 
depart* The father was about to lay hold of 
Sommerton's hand, and say, farewell, when 
the colonel said. 

" I'll go with you to the door, and see: 
what kind of weather blows." 

When they had passed the first turning in 
the long corridor that ran through the 
centre of the building, the well-timed notes 
of a vocalist were distinctly audible. The 
door of the mess-room was on ajar, and, 
from the partial opening, a few straggling 
rays of light shone forth making the " dark- 
ness visible." They issued from two dim and 
distant lamps which claimed the pretensions 
of lighting the long and gloomy passage. 
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" A disreputable time this for gentlemen 
to be still at their wine, is it not, captain ?' 
said Sommerton, as he approximated the 
door, and then entered, biddinghis companions 
follow. The colonel was in a jovial humour ; 
he silently took a chair till the end of the 
song. 

Some six or seyen officers sat by the table; 
a number of empty bottles stood in the comer ; 
the festive board was littered with the frag- 
ments of dessert ; coffee was before them j two 
or three were smoking their cigars, the puffs 
from which were ascending in fantastic curls, 
and melting into thin air. Not one gave out- 
ward evidence of discomfort. The party con- 
sisted of men who, to use a slang epithet, were 
fa%t men — ^men, too, on whose brains old porty 
rum-punch, and whisky-toddy, fell power- 
less — men who declared they could sober 
ihemselves with cold without ; whose elysiums 
were to sit and drain their cups till morning, 
and boast of never falling under the table. 
They rejoiced in belonging to a class deno- 
minated good fellows ; who fancy they are 
enemies to none but themselves, and whose 
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lives are spent in accordance with the doc- 
trine of Sardanapalus, of old. The singer 
had been voted to the chair, and a chairman 
he was who fully discharged his trust. His 
red-gilled, benign countenance, and portly 
person, evinced the correctness of their elec- 
tion of him to that exalted position. The 
words of the doctor's song ran as follows : — 

BONO. 

Joy shall be own this merry night, 

Let Friendship's cup then circle fast; 
Life's rosy hours are quick in flight, 

And moments brightest hurry past 
Then let us now — we can be gay — 

Dispel the shades of Care afar ; 
When morning breaks, we in array 

Must join the crimson ranks of war! 

Brave comrades, may we meet again, 
More tfongs to sing, more cups to drain I 

Joy shall be ours this merry night. 

Nor craven fears the heart shall gloom, 
For if we fall in Freedom's flght 

The grave of Glory is our tomb I 
Country, altars, homes defending, 

Who would not raise the arm to save ? 
Heedless stay when danger's pending ; 

Sooner we'll seek a soldier's grave ! 

Brave comrades, may we meet again. 
More songs to sbg, more cups to drain I 
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Joy shall be ours this merry night, 

Tho' Memory's glance perforce will turn 
To happy scenes of past delight — 

To those we love— 4o some who're gone I 
To those we love! — to them now pour 

One round — the nectar's sweetest draught ; 
And if we never see them more, 

Their healths to-night are warmly quaffed I 

Brave comrades, may we meet again, 
More songs to sing, more cups to drain I 

When the burden of the song, in which 
the comrades had joined in hearty chorus, 
had died into an echo, M^Leech was enthu- 
siastically cheered. 

" Bravo ! bravissimo !" made the halkring 
in the lusty enunciation of commendatory 
epithets. The colonel was highly amused at 
the scene, and when he beheld his chirur- 
gical friend give a hearty puU at the smok- 
ing contents of the huge goblet before him, 
he facetiously observed : 

" You seem, doctor, to be reversing the 
order of things — to be imbibing instead of 
emitting pleno rivoP 

" Yes, colonel ; and in the same reversion 
of practice, preventing instead of inducing the 
deliquium animi^'^ smilingly replied M^Leech, 
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as lie with the spoon drove round in quick 
rotation the slice of lemon in his toddy. 

'' I fear, colonel," said a bush-whiskered 
captain, with bloated cheeks, and port- wine 
hued countenance, " that our worthy Escu- 
lapius has, in his classical erudition, forgotten 
the axiom of Seneca, * Ebrietas est voluntaria 
imania? " 

" And the words of old Horace — 

* Corpus onustum 
Hestemis vltiis animum quoque prsgravat,* ^* 

said a hirsute lieutenant, who wished to 
prove he had not entirely forgot his Etonian 
lessons. 

After a moment's pause, and looking at 
the hirsute gentleman spoken of above, the 
doctor exclaimed, 

" I will say with lago^ ^ Come, lieutenant, 
I have a stoop of wine j ^ '' at the same time 
pushing the decanter towards the party ad- 
dressed. 

" And I may reply with Casm^ ^ Not to- 
night, good lago ; I have very poor and un- 
happy brains for drinking ; I could well wish 
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courtesy would inyent some other custom of 
entertamment*' '' 

The colonel^ after having expressed a wish 
that the gentlemen would cease their orgies^ 
as it was past midnight, left the room. God- 
frey gathered his &ce into a smile, and the 
ensign and Moreton laughed aloud at the 
ridiculous appearance which the topers pre- 
sented. 

" M^Leech, I must confess, is an honest 
fellow, De Bohun,'' observed Sommerton; 
"but ever since he joined our regiment he 
has manifested a greater pleasure to dine 
and wine, and sing and smoke, than physic 
the unfortunate devils under his care." 

After a thousand good wishes and shakes 
of the hand, the parties bid to each other 
good-bye ; and in a few moments the squire 
of EUermgay and lis son were wending tiieir 
way along the forsaken footpaths to the 
hoteL The former spoke little to the latter ; 
his mind was too much disquieted at the re- 
collection of the scene he had just witnessed* 
Godfrey abhorred drunkenness. The vice 
had never entered into the category of his 
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follies. He thought to himself, if Moreton 
should, by being thus thrown into such un- 
fortunate companionship, contract a sin so 
debasing, there would be an end to all expec- 
tations of his success in life. He reflected 
on illustrative instances, which he could call 
to mind, of young men who, but for this 
failing, would have dignified any calling — 
of such having fallen into contempt; and 
thus did he ponder till they reached the door 
of the hotel. 

On going to bed, Godfrey did not at once 
glide into the soft embraces of slnmber ; his 
busy brain was excited — hopes and fears, 
calculations and doubts, conflicted perplex- 
ingly — ^till at length, weary with watching, 
he dozed off into dreams not less visionary. 
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CHAPTEE VT. 

« My boy, the unwelcome hour is come, 

When thou, transplanted from thy genial home, 
Must £nd a colder soil and bleaker air. 
And trust for safety to a stranger^s care. 
What character, what turn thou wilt assume, 
From constant converse with I know not whom ; 
Whio then will court thy friendship — ^with what views, 
And artless as thou art, whom thou wilt choose ; 
Though much depends on what thy choice shall be,— 
Is all chance medley " 

COWPER, 

GoDFEEY, on his return home, was in high 
spirits, good-natured with every one— so 
much so that the inmates of the old mansion 
were not a little surprised at his jocularity 
and facetiousness. He could talk of no one, 
think of no one, save Colonel Sommerton, 
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That very evening the genealogical chart was 
extracted from the archives of Elleringay 
Manor, where it had for generations been 
kept, in dull and dark oompanionship with 
embrowned parchments and dusty documents. 
After divers tracings, and much careful inves- 
tigation, it became incontestably obvious that 
one of the De Bohuns had, in the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century, married a person 
named Sommerton, then living in the same 
county, which the Thomas Sommerton in 
question claimed as his birthplace. Not any 
doubt existed of the verity of this great fact. 
The genealogical chart was never wrong, and 
had, at divers times, been appealed to by 
great historic authorities. 

This point having been satisfactorily set- 
tled, the master of Elleringay would again 
expatiate on the many good qualities of his 
relative. He recounted the great interest his 
military services had secured with those in 
power — ^told of the high respect he was held 
in by his brother officers— observed how 
delighted he was with Moreton — ^hinted at 
what he would do for him ; and thus went on 
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in a strain of enthusiasm which had long 
been foreign to his disposition. 

Young De Bohun at the first opportunity 
told first one sister, then another (to each a 
profound secret), that his fitther's friend had 
promised him a conunission ! Thegirlswere 
ddighted, and the only o&et to this great 
joy was that its communication was inter- 
dicted. They pictured to their imagination 
the gaieties of balls and assemblies, to which 
their brother would one day take them ; and 
how charming it would be to haye a brother 
dressed in scarlet and gold kce. Mrs. De 
Bohun was glad at the good fortune ; her 
prescient husband now began to see the end 
of his troubles; he felt reHeved and com- 
forted, financial difficulties were less cared 
&r, hope dawned on the future, aud after 
many a weary day a little cloud was rising 
from the sea I 

About the period now particularly spoken 
of, a grand-uncle of Mrs. De Bohun's died, 
and bequeathed to his niece a small property 
in Wales. Some few months had glided 
over, and Godftey had not jonmeyed to »» 
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it. Now liis spirits were up; he had tra- 
velled with good luck to the east, aad he 
resolved to set out forthwith for the west, 
and inspect his recent inheritance- It was a 
considerable distance in those days, anterior 
to the revolutions of locomotives. The wea- 
ther was fine, and he enjoyed the traveL Tho 
ease of mind which the renewal of Sommer- 
ton's acquaintance had wrought, was oil to 
his bones ; he now eat well, drank well, slept 
well, and in fact appeared to have, at one 
deleting sweep, wiped off half-a-dozen years 
from the score-table of Father Time I 

In the county of Merioneth, on a gentle 
acclivity, at the south-western side of Cad^r 
Idris, commanding a noble prospect of the 
chain of mountains which divides Montgo- 
m^shire into two parts, and with a lovely 
view of the Bay of Cardigan, stood a lonely 
and romantic dwelling, known by the name 
of Griffistaye. The lands by which it was 
surrounded were wild and unproductive. 
There were, however, some cultivated patches, 
which careful husbandry had rendered tole- 
rably fertile, but with these exceptions the 
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Kttle territory lay in a state of nature. The 
rearing of sheep aad cattle were more sought 
after than the growth of com. 

The house resembled that of a respectable 
English yeoman of the better class, and gave 
xmquestionable evidence of having for more 
than two centuries crowned its parent hill. 
The site had been happily selected, and the 
cluster of dark pine-trees which shielded it 
from the wintry storms, were aged and hoar. 
A high quadrangular wall hemmed in a 
garden at the southern front, and through it 
a babbling ripplet of crystal water flowed 
from a mountain spring, and gave a murmur* 
ing music through the livelong day. The 
occupant, at the period of which we speak, 
devoted little time to garden cultivation. 
There were some overgrown perennial plants, 
which, from their unrestrained luxuriance, 
gave little evidence of solicitude on the part 
of the inmates of Griffstaye. Scarcely any 
flowers were to be noticed, save a border of 
daisies, a few tufts of the polyanthus, and two 
or three huge bushes of rose-trees. Turnips, 
potatoes, and cabbages had supplanted the 
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place of flowers, evincing the utiKtarian fact 
— ^that substantial edibles were preferable to 
beauty and elegance. The interior of the 
dwelling presented no pretensions ^beyond 
those comforts which the hardier yeoman 
deems sufficient. Primitive simplicity, scru- 
pulous cleanliness, and a frugal economy, 
pervaded within that unassuming home. 
The tenant was an industrious, straightfor- 
ward man, whose main hopes through life 
had been to rear, by honest labour, a nume- 
rous family. He had done that, and more. 
His sons were settled, his daughters married, 
and he was the happy possessor of a sufficient 
surplus to support in comfort his partner and 
himself in their inexpensive mode of exis- 
tence without continuing on the farm. 

Godfrey was received with that cordial 
hospitality which is ever met with amongst 
the inhabitants of mountainous districts. 
The best viands were laid on the board, 
and a clean and comfortable bedroom was at 
his service. He remained for several days, 
inspected his property, heard his tenant's 
suggestions, relative to certain repairs and 
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improyements ; and the more he saw of this 
rustic dweller, the more he respected him, 
and envied his content The captain in- 
spected his flocks and herds ; confessed the 
land was mediocral, and again and again 
expressed his surprise how m income derived 
from such narrowed resources could bring up 

a funily of eleven children. 

* « • * 

Moreton, as the reader will remember, 
had finished his education. Since the visit 
to Canterbury, he had determined to spend 
the remainder of his time at home, as plea<» 
santly as possible, as this in all probability 
might, for a long period, be his last summer 
at EUeringay Manor. His dogs, hie gun, 
his angling rod, were his constant compa- 
nions. Whole days woidd he pass in roving 
through the adjacent parts of the country, 
and at evening return with the goodly pro- 
duce of his exploits. In whatever sport he 
engaged, he aimed at excellence; whether 
clearing a five-barred gate on Jumper, bring- 
ing to his feet the flying game, or in hooking 
the speckled trout, his earnestness of purpose 
was the same. 
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This short iateryal between tho heedless 
hours of youth and the sterner concerns of 
m«>ho«d, glided oyer with nuirveUoo, rapi- 
dity. The beautifiil scenery, the meandering 
stream, the dark dread woods, the many 
remembered haunts of childhood days, vfero 
things on which he loved to dwell ; and when 
the overshadowing thoughts of bidding them 
a long adieu stole over his sensitive soul, he 
felt sad and subdued. But on the other 
hand, there were some oounterbalancing con- 
siderations of good in the future — ^the ho- 
nours, the glories of a soldier's life were 
things of high promise. He was, ere long, 
to explore ground to him untrodden, and 
which. jErom the very fact of its being un- 
trodZ, promised p^ures, intense in their 
anticipation. The world was before him — 
that world with all its allurements and darker, 
ahadowings; vhere things seem feir, yet turn 
out foul; where friends profess, and fre- 
quently betray; where disappointments gather, 
like the thunder clouds at summer noon. 

The commissioiL arrived ; young De Bohun 
was destined for Sommerton's own regiment. 
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It was a merry morning when the official 
document was extracted from the leathern 
post-bag — ^that leathern bag which for many 
a long year had dangled at Simon's back in 
its transit between EUeringay and the 
De Bohim Arms, Godfrey was not unac- 
quainted with official documents, but the one 
in question inspired feelings different from 
those epistles which he had on divers occa- 
sions received. He bore it up into his study, 
as if, like the joiner in Aresteus, who is said 
to hlvo l«en itioBal only in hi! own shop, 
and then he broke the seal and ran over the 
contents. It was Moreton's commission in 
the — regiment of cavahy ! 

Mrs. De Bohun and the young ladies 
were soon busied in the soldier's outfit, in 
the way of those smaller articles which took 
some time in preparation. The father cogi- 
tated upon the best manner of raising a small 
loan, for the purpose of meeting this neces- 
sary outlay, and these cogitations terminated 
in a resolution to repair once more to his 
London solicitor, one Mr. Gideon Clincher, 
with whom he had previously effected mort- 
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gages in preference to transacting such busi- 
ness nearer home. This loan was to be a 
thousand pounds, adding a few more links to 
that chain which had for a pretty long time 
bound the estate of Elleringay Manor to the 
will and interests of the said Mr. Gideon 
Clincher. The unpleasantness of such resolve 
Godjfrey was fully aware of, and he hada sort of 
smothered hatred towards Mr. Clincher ; but 
there was no alternative, the money was re- 
quired — ^it was for Moreton, who would one 
day clear off the incubus hanging over his 
paternal inheritance. 

The uniform arrived from London — 
Moreton donned the scarlet and the helmet ; 
and right well he became the martial costume. 
His erect figure, broad chest, muscular 
frame, tacitly evinced the fact, that nature 
had moulded Moreton De Bohun for the pro- 
fession of arms. When he stepped over the 
floor, Godfrey's pulse beat high — a rich 
heiress dazzled — ^won — the riddance of 
Clincher — ^and long prosperity to De Bohuns 
of Elleringay Manor, were the visions which 
flitted across Godfrey's mind. - 
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Moreton embraced his mother and sisters, 
shook hands wiih his &ther, said in repetition, 
&rewell ! and it was a trying moment. The 
old nurse, who was a sort of living fixture 
of the Manor House, wept when she bade 
her boy good-bye, and Simon shed a few 
maudlin tears when his young master took 
leave. 

* ' Poor Master Moreton I '' ejaculated Simon, 
" may be my old pate will be laid low when 
he returns, yet I know he'll be a genera/. 
He'll make a splendacious soldier, that he 
will. Bold sportsmen always do go, as I've 
heerd old Andrew say, who knowed so 

■ 

much about the history of the Bashover 
iEimily, and who used <m a winter evening to 
tell tales o'some on'em who were killed in 
the wars. De Bohuns were soldiers before 
the Christian eery." 

On Moreton's arrival at Canterbury, he 
was received by Colonel Sommerton with 
all that cordiality and sincere greeting so 
characteristic of his nature. He even now 
regarded his yoxmg proteg6 with more than 
common concern, but he possessed too much 
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good sense, too much knowledge of the 
world, to evidence this partiality in the 
presence of the other offices* 

The regiment received orders to embark 
for Canada. Godfrey hastened to bid his 
son a good-bye. Moreton heeded not 
whither he was commanded— he was in 
high spirits — in enthusiastic love with his 
new vocation. 

It was an affecting sight to witness a 
thousand handsome fellows leave their native 
land, though with the majority it seemed a 
matter of the veriest indifference whether they 
were destined for Canada, Canton, or the 
Cape. Each was equipped with scrupulous 
axaotae., and a, oeat and cderiy <„ strict 
discipline could insure. Accoutrements 
glittered and clashed, hoofs resounded, ban^ 
ners proudly floated on the mondng breeze, 
as they marched from the barracks. Here 
arui there stood a weeping or deploring wife, 
uttering many an inward "prujer for him who 
was so dear to her heart, and some there 
were whose streamrog eyes, and paUid 
cheek, though bound not by ties of blood or 
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wedlock, were as sorrowingly disconsolate — 
those who had listened to many an artless 
tale, heard many a vow from lips they ne'er 
might press again — and in such thought 
what agony was left ! 

The gay and would-be-light-heaxted officers 
reined their fiery steeds and kissed their hands 
to many a pretty girl as they passed along 
the street, whilst the love-stirring strains of 
martial music thrilled, as TyrteBus tells us 
it did the Spartan warrior in ancient days — 
thrilled every breast as attuned to the air of 
^'The ffirls we left behind usP'' Moreton 
was mounted on a tall and prancing war- 
horse, and he rode like a Don Cossack, on a 
wild and untamed charger fresh from the 
^teppes of Asia. He was by the side of the 
ensign, and apparently as happy as is a 
Jumper when journeying to the Box Tree 
HiU. The bright rays of the morning sun 
danced on his shining casque, and his 
waving plume floated proudly on the wind. 
The father had grasped his hand, offered a 
thousand wishes for his weal — he stood a 
statue on the spot — his half unconscious lips 
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muttered something about the Flantagenets 
andHenry V., and whilst bewilderedinrevery, 
the horse-hair helmet passed the distant turn 
in the road, and the inheritor of EUeringay 
Manor was lost to the view. 

The young soldier's letters from America 
were most characteristic of the writer. He 
was delighted with the sports and scenery of 
the New World, and gave graphic details 
of all he had heard and seen, not only of the 
aspects of nature in the other hemisphere, 
but of the kind of society. 
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CHAPTEE VIL 

*^ Too much my heart of beauty's power hath known. 
Too long to loTe hath Reason left her throne." 

Akenside. 

^' There wan Dejection, Altering as he goes, 
In sliades and silence vainly seeks repose ; 
Musing through pathless wilds consumes the day — 
Then lost in darkness weeps the hours away.'* 

Ibid. 

'^ And now the tears were on his face, 
And fondly in his arms he took 
Fair Geraldine," 

" Christabel." 

Time passed over, and Moreton returned. 
These were troublous days ; the war clarion 
had sounded in every country in Europe; 
•every month brought fresh tidings, fresh 
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political changes. There was no stability in 
men or things; faction sought to subdue 
faction; tyrannous domination to subvert 
rule ; the genius of anarchy marched trium- 
phani over order, Sampled on social ruins, A 
few years had completely changed the com- 
plexion of society throughout the civilized 
world, and frenzied Prance was the van- 
guard in all the heterogeneous charges. In 
this unsettied condition of public affairs, 
the life of a soldier was full of uncertainties. 
The boundless wealth of England had sub- 
sidized the allies — ^had kept the Continent in 
pay ; and in this, the sweeping policy of Mr. 
Pitt, tiie British Gbvemment had acquired 
in the demagogues abroad implacable enemies. 
To invade our island, and render its sove* 
reign a vassal to the new empire was the 
cherished hope of the most absolute despot 
that ever enslaved the human race. To 
keep Napoleon in check, troops were^ comr 
manded and countermanded from one place 
to another, as exigencies required. 

The unheard-of atrocities in Egypt-^the 
slaughtering fields of Eivoli, Marengo, 
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Hohenlinden, and Austerlitz, were fresh in 
every memory — the ensanguined plains of 
the Peninsula — ^the sieges of CiudadEodrigo, 
Tarragona, and Badajos, were contemplated 
with dismay. The British Senate deter- 
mined to assmne a bold front— every prepara- 
tion was made. A series of military blunders, 
and the growing disaffection of his marshals, 
had began to dim the star of the Emperor, to 
totter the empire ; the French people were 
nauseated with glory, detested the conscrip- 
tion; sympathy towards the Bourbons kindled 
warmer in loyalist's breasts, and hints were 
thrown out that a few months would conduct 
Louis XVIII. from his quiet exQe at Hartwell 
to the throne of his ancestors. The allies 
were skirting on the boundaries of France ; 
Napoleon felt his sceptre more difficult than 
ever to maintain. Colonel Sommerton's 
regiment was ordered to return, and stationed 
at Dover. De Bohun was out of health, 
and so long as active warfare was not imme- 
diately pending, he was allowed to repair to 
Elleringay to recruit his lost strength. 
It was in the autumn of 1814, when the 
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heir of Elleringay put his foot into a London 
coach to revisit his native village. The 
weather was clear and serene ; the light rays 
of a September sun threw over nature a 
golden smile. The foliage of the thick hedge 
rows, which the vehicle swept past, was 
tinctured with autumnal dyes — ^the fields 
had scarcely been cleared of their yellow 
crops — ^birds on every sprig carolled their 
matins — culture and fertility forcibly struck 
the eye of one so long accustomed to the 
barren and bare. Moreton had beheld the 
vastness of the Canadian wilds — ^had visited 
the shores of Huron and Ontario — ^had been 
charmed with the Cascade La Portaillie and 
the Doric Arch — awed at the wonder of 
Niagara — ^he had looked over the dizzy side of 
the Thunder Mountains, and stemmed the 
Ottawa in the frail canoe — seen the most 
desolate wildness and the sternest grandeur 
in nature : yet there was one spot on earth 
dearer than all-r-his native fields, whither 
he was wending, and where he would be 
hailed with rapturous welcome. He had 
left with the down of youth upon his Kp— 
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with cheek as fair as woman's — ^he came back 
the stalwart man, with features embrowned, 
mind expanded, ideas altered — absence had 
worked a mental as well as a physical change 
—he was now ' a fearless soldier ! 

It shall be left to the reader's imagination, 
to fancy the abundant welcomes of the host 
and hostess of the Cross Eoads' Inn. They 
declared him to be like the De Bohun 
warriors on the dining-room walls, and 
believed, with old Simon, who stood by 
Master Moreton as if subsiding into petri- 
faction, that the young squire was destined 
to be a genera/ / 

When the rumbling phaeton reached its 
destination tiiere was a very exuberance of 
greeting beneath the aged roof- tree of 
EUeringay Manor. Godfrey clutched his 
hand and his Toice grew tremulous — ^Mrs. 
De Bohun threw her arms roimd the neck of 
her boy, and embraced him with all the 
fervour of a mother's love — the elder sisters 
impatiently kissed his roughened cheeks, and 
the younger, who had "shot up apace,'^ 
silently contemplated the dangling sabre and 
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the dark curls of his upper lip. It was a scene 
that might have warmed the heart of a recluse 
— ^have given the lie to the gloomy misan- 
thrope. 

In due course of time the young squire 
visited several of the villagers, and many and 
strange were the qnestions which those lowly 
denizens asked relative to other lands. On 
the following Sunday when they saw him at 
church in his dashing uniform, every eye 
was riveted upon the handsome hero. Some 
who had numbered more than three score 
years and ten declared Moreton to be the 
very fee-simile of a grand uncle who fell in 
the American war, aud others contended for 
likeness to Marlborough and Eugene, which 
great warriors adorned the walls of the 
village hostelry, and there was unanimity so 
far as pertained to Simon's conviction that he 
would be a general. He bent his comely 
head beneath many a humble lintel, where 
scantiness and penury were painfully ap- 
parent — ^where grey hairs and infirmity kept 
the "ingle chair;" and long and amusing 
were his descriptions of the New World. His 
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hearers in turn recapitulated divers changes 
which years had worked in the hamlet. 

There was one cottage which he visited 
that widely differed from any other, and 
with which we have more concern. It was 
a dreamy dwelling — ^a spot where it might 
be supposed the world's strifes and the 
world's disquietudes could never come. 
Imbedded in a neighbouring wood, and placed 
so as to command a panoramic view over the 
vale of EUeringay, yet within a few hun- 
dred yards of the few scattered homes which 
constituted the hamlet — ^a residence could 
scarcely be imagined more peaceful and more 
romantic. In the neatly arranged garden 
bloomed, as if to blush unseen, many a 
beauteous flower. The fastidious neatness 
with which the parterres were kept, gave 
evidence of much labour by carefiil hands. 
There, in the earliest spring, were seen the 
yellow crocus, the pale lily, and the modest 
primrose, with here and there ahostof pansies, 
a tuft of daisies, a clustering patch of the 
pretty polyanthus. At a more advanced 
period the tall hollyhock reared aloft its floral 
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spirals, the blushing peony displayed its 
thick-set head of scarlet petals, tiie "roses 
wept in morning dew," and over the 
smooth and velvety grass-plot the elegant 
fuchsia trailed its delicate tendrils. 

The cot itself was small and unostentatious : 
the ivy-green, which in large patches covered 
the whitewashed walls, and then clustered in 
huge festoons on the thick thatch of many a 
strawy covering — the latticed casements — 
the airy portico of painted green, through 
whose trellised sides had woimd in fast em- 
brace, and formed a leafy wall — the sweet cle- 
^t»; .nd star.beg.I«.g iesaoune-were 
realities which the limner loves to fix. And 
then to enter ! On the basement-floor were 
a couple of cozy rooms, simple, and dean, and 
comfortable. The little parlour, with its 
buffet in the comer filled with Chma's shining 
ware; its book-case, stored with treasured 
volumes ; the lined engravings of the grim 
Protector, and the melancholic William of 
If assau ; the Scripture piece, and the rustic 
sketch, those firame-protected works of school- 
day tasks gone by, wrought into animals, and 
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fruits, and flowers ; with many less prominent 
objects — ^rendered it the hnmble apartment of 
domestic peace ; and many whose homes were 
halls of splendour might have envied the 
calm of Ivy Cottage. 

A lady, whose intelligence and demeanour 
evinced a life not wholly passed in the exclu- 
ded valley of EUeringay, was the occupant; 
she was waxing towards the evening of liie, 
and though time had warred with beauty 
and figure, yet there remained sufficient of a 
fine countenance to verify the words of 
Euripides, that the very autumn of a form 
once fair retains its beauties. There was 
another who had not seen a third of the 
former's summers, who was young, and 
blooming, and joyous ; whose eye of Chione, 
Tarsian lip, and form of exquisite model, 
rendered her the living divinity of the place: 
and who can wonder that a brave heart 
brought into companionship with such 
witcheries, was impressed by her charms? 
Soon Moreton felt he loved her ; and his love, 
like the long-hidden fires within the volcano's 
bosom, when the sparks had been appUed^ 
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burst out into a consuming jBame— his pas- 
sion became a yery madness ! His visits 
to Ivy Cottage were at short intervals re- 
peated, and he experienced emotions he had 
hitherto unknown. Days, weeks, stole away 
on silken wing-his existence was now a 
delirious dream ! 

The divinity of Ivy Cottage was intimate 
with the young ladies at the hall, and a day 
seldom passed without intercourse. The 
sisters, through the keen perception of their 
sex, soon detected their brother*s partiality ; 
to her he presented the most beautiful flowers, 
laughed most at her innocent jocidarity, and 
appeared to live only in her presence : he 
was, as they observed, enchanted — spell- 
bound ! 

Surrounding EUeringay there were many 
delightful, romantic walks. In one direction 
was an interminable wood, where stood 
many a hoary forest-king, and amongst those 
sylvan solitudes wound many a lovely track 
seldom visited, and where silence undis- 
turbedly reigned, save when the woodman's 
ringing stroke resounded, or the huntsman's 
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horn awoke the echoes of the momiiig. In 
another directian was a deep and dried 
rayine, at whose base a craiding brook 
babbled with a voioe neyer hushed. In 
those secluded places would the lovets wan- 
der, and each imagined heaven had no 
paradise more felicitous than theirs ! 

Godfrey De Bohun, with mnch suppressed 
concern, had noticed this to him dissimnk- 
ted attachment. He kept his council — ^he 
determmed on being poUte. 

The time of the soldier's second depar- 
ture waxed near. Care had now crept, like 
the serpent of Eden, within the threshold of 
Ivy Cottage — a sorrowing heart was there ! 

" You look taciturn this evening. More- 
ton," said De Bohun, as the latter chanced 
to find the young soldier, leaning in thought- 
ful reverie, against one of the huge elms 
which flourished in the park. 

" I was thinking, sir, how often I had, 
when a boy, in my wantonness of courting 
peril, climbed the loftiest branches of this 
stately tree, when I was so happy, and 
before '' He ceased abruptly. 
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" Then, are you not happy now ?" Do 
you fear the probabilities of an action ? you 
— ^you, Morty, descended from the lion- 
hearted kings — ^the heroic Plantagenets !" 

" My profession, sir, is the one fitted to 
my nature. You jest when you ask if craven 
fear ever entered this breast. There may 
be dastardly cowards who call themselves 
men, and melt into woman's weakness in 
the hour of peril ; if I thought I had one 
dram of such puddle-blood in my viens, my 
good sabre's edge should let it out. The 
day is not distant when there may be a 
theatre for distinction, and you, my dear 
father, shall know that in a remote descen- 
dant of the brave Earl of Cornwall, and the 
honoured Harlowen of our house, is one who 
doth not discard it then ; who would not die 
like the Fifth Henry of France at a sham 
fight, nor yet tumble like James I. of 
England at a drawn sword !" concluded 
Moreton, with a smile. 

" Come, come, my lad!" said Godfrey, in 
a crowned tone of friendly frankness, on the 
night of the same day, after the family had 
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retired; "confide in me, I wlH be yonr 
friend as well as Either." 

^* There is a cause for my sadness." 

" Tell me, I pray." 

" Well, then, I hare irrevocably lost my 
heart — faRen inextricably in love — and I 
felt nncomfortable until I had ascertained 
your sentimente." 

The athletes at the games at Olympus 
were wont to imdress and anoint their 
bodies with unguents, so that in wrestling, 
the antagonist might with difficulty retain 
his hold; thus did Godfrey, to all appear- 
ance, put aside his anger, and oil his hce 
with the smiles of dissimulation. 

" Nothing can possibly be urged against a 
suitable match," returned the sire, laying 
emphasis on the adjective. 

"And, of course, corresponding ages, 
education, and accomplishments, equality of 
station, and, above all, mutual attachment, 
constitute such suitableness." 

"Affection! say you? Psha! boy — ^non- 
sense — don't understand the world! When 
a man marries, he should regard others as 
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well as himself ; an indiscreet alliance is a 
step taken for ever. In the npper ranks the 
contingents are disproportionately important 
— ^the dowry is a matter of immense con- 
sideration — ^whilst accomplishments and so- 
called loye-flames soon cease to charm— die 
out. One like yourself, descended from the 
Flantagenets, ought to win an heiress; I 
hope the young lady in question has no lack 
ofacresaad consols?" 

" Your ideas and my own, sir, essentially 
differ. I .Aed not her p^iti;^ tot she 
told me she had not a stiver ! ' ' 

"Of course you are not serious — have 
not -" 

"I have offered her my hand — she is 
mine affianced !'' 

"What — ^what, sir!" asked Godfrey, as 
in a paroxysm of rage he jumped from the 
chair ; engaged without my consent ! I will 
debar the entail. Elleringay Manor shall 
pass from an ungrateful son; TU swear, I 
will ! Is this the return for all my anxiety 
— this the manner in which you repay your 
obligations? I tell you coolly, imperturably^ 
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the penalty of your disobedience shall be 
flie I068 of Elleringaj !" 

'^ Wnmg me if you viQ of mine inheri- 
tance. I haye as hanghty a breast as yonr 
own!" 

^^ Insult me not, sir, with yonr rejoinders; 
I swear before Heaven^ if you stultify your« 
self by marrying this p^iniless girl, Ellerin- 
gay Manor shall pass from the name of De 
Bohun!" 

Qodfrey, pale with anger, left the room. 

Long did the young soldier remain as if 
petrified to the chair on which he was sitting. 
His were not these maudlin emotions which 
find relief by melting into effeminate tender- 
ness; no puerile weakness existed in his 
nature. He felt confused, maddened, as if 
his heart would burst. 

The convulsions began to subside, he 
sighed chokingly, then reclined his head 
upon his hand and gave the rein to reflection. 
To have gone to bed would have been idle ; 
that night slumber was sealed from his eye- 
lids. Although weary with thinking, he 
threw himself upon the sofa, and counted 
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the dull hours until the grey light of morn- 
ing streamed through the wide crevices of 
the huge oaken shutters. The resolutions 
in his anger were many and varied ; at one 
moment he vowed he would marry her that 
very day, at another he considered his father's 
inflexible character, and deemed it prudent 
to wait for a time ; then came the painful 
reflections of sacrificing EUeringay Manor, 
the time-honoured hall of ancestral heroes, 
which threat he well knew his father would 
cany out if disobeyed; then came the em- 
phatic declaration, '' I swear before God — 
before Heaven, I will never — ^never forsake 
her!" 

Another hour tardily stole over, and the 
rising sun iUumined the blue eastern hills. 
The distracted lover abruptly vacated his 
couch, marched with measured and melan- 
choly step along the resoimding corridor, 
took up his cloak, as if mechanically, from 
where he had thrown it on the previous 
evening, imslid the jarring bolts, and in 
moody mind proceeded, regardless of the 
turn he took, along one of the secluded 
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walks wHch traversed the beautiful confines 
of his paternal mansion. The birds, just 
awakened by the light of another day, were 
wbliBg alir oris! to the God of ^atoe, 
the hawthorn trees drooped in the tear-drops 
of morning, and each languishing flower 
felt the renovating influence of the warm, 
climbing sun. Freshness, and newness, and 
quiet, mantled over the ample face of crea- 
tion ; and earth, just disrobed of her dark 
livery, appeared cahner, serener, and holier 
still. A slight breeze wandered through 
the copse-wood ; the air felt chiUy ; such, 
however, was grateful to him who had 
passed the night in feverish watching. With 
cap in his hand he strolled along, and the 
cool breath of morning lowered the tempera- 
ture of his throbbing brow. 

When the heir of EUeringay cast his eye 
over those fertile fields ; when he looked upon 
those wide-spread elms which for generations 
had adorned the domain of his fatiiers ; when 
he beheld the dark woods, so dear to his 
early days — gazed on the glassy stream 
whose murmurings were attuned to the sad- 
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ness of his soul ; when he turned and saw, 
through the dim medium of starting tears, 
the hoary hall of his sires half screened in 
its embosomed site, the thought of losing 
his rightful inheritance was a bitter reflec- 
tion. "It shall not — ^shall not be! My 
honour, the sanctity of my word, shall be 
inviolate ; but to forfeit the lands of my an- 
cestors would be a degradation — a crime,'* 
said he, with emphasis. " I will brood over 
the adoption of some plan, and all may be 
welL My enraged and weakly ambitious. 
father, whose foolish pride through life hath 
been the foe to his peace, shall know nothing 
of my resolves. He is rapidly descending 
the arc of life, and we are young — a few 
years may suffice for many changes. Tima 
and prudence shall be our allies, and th& 
conquest ours. I will never recur to the 
subject — I will dissemble, and ere long hia 
irascibility will be soothed by the supposition 
that I have forgot her — and — ^and EUeringay 
shall be for us and ours ! No grovelling ac^ 
comulator, no vulgar trader, shall enjoy the 
paternal acres which my forefathers' good 

l2 
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swords acquired; nature, and justice, and 
right decree the inheritance for me and 
mine ! If incumbrance, the reckless result 
of extravagance for which I am irresponsible, 
burden it, my good hand, this arm of 
strength, this spirit descended from men — 
from kings of the lion heart, shall free the 
incubus, and Moreton De Bohun shall be 
the lord of Elleringay ! Shades of my sires, 
list to my vow. Inspire, ye viewless sprites, 
if ye hover near, which mount the whirl- 
wind and bestride the storm, with those 
noble quaHties of bravery and enterprise 
which in ages past shed lustre on mine house, 
and the soil which I love shall not become 
that of the stranger I*' 

To quickly rejoin his regiment was his 
resolution. Every day developed fresh facts 
significant of war — a field to fame and for- 
tune was near. To one who was dear to his 
heart as the crimson waves which traversed 
it, were communicated his plans, his hopes, 
his griefs, his stout determination — to Emily 
Aylett, the divinity of Ivy Cottage. Poor 
Emily ! 'twas a melancholy meeting this — 
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when joy, so nearly in thy grasp, was to be 
clouded ; when he was to tell thee that in 
three short days you must part I 

Godftey. 4t - weU Mgh a« deeple» 
as his son's. He communicated nothing of 
the altercation on the previous evening to 
Mrs. De Bohun, as he well knew her argu- 
ments would run counter with his own 
immutably enterteined notions. 

On the following morning the family as- 
sembled according to their wont at their 
early break£a.st hour. The young ladies 
were cheerful and vivacious, as young ladies 
generally are; each affectionately kissed 
their parents' cheeks, and then evinced the 
same affection to their brother. It soon be- 
came evident that unusual taciturnity pre- 
vailed. Godfrey made some passing remark 
on the weather, looked gruff, and munched 
his hot roll in silence. Mrs. Be Bohun 
spoke in monosyllables, poured out the coffee 
in quiet, as if instinctively conscious of 
something being in the wind. Moreton 
looked bewildered ; the elder girls glanced 
interrogatively at one another; and the 
younger, they knew not why, sat still. 
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" Marty, my love, you look unwell this 
morning," observed Miss De Bohun ; *^ you 
seem pale— rdoesn't he, Papa?'' continued 
she, in tenderly enunciated accents, at the 
sanJe time tumig tcmds tiie father, who 
at that identical moment was giving sundry 
blows with the bowl of his teaspoon on the 
apex of a hard-boiled egg. 

"Probably you are right, my dear — take 
your breakfefit." 

Miss De Bohun understood her father, 
and .was silenced. Mrs. De Bohun, after 
a while, concernedly made a siiailar remark 
to that of her daughter. The son counter- 
feited a smile, and, with an indifferent air, 
replied that he had a headache — ^he might 
have said also a heartache. After breakfast 
Godfrey took up the newspaper, and the 
ladies vanished. 

Moreton wended his steps towards Ivy 
Cottg^e. When within a hundred yards of 
that retired little home, which, until closely 
approached, could scarcely be descried 
amongst the leafy trees, he caught a glimpse 
of the partially opened casement, and there 
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sat the pensive Emily. Poor, excited^ 
anxioiLS girl, ske had long been awaiting his 
arriyaly as it had on the preyions day been 
decided that their engagement should be 
mentioned to Be Bohun. Every slight noise 
that broke upon her ear, every leaf that fell, 
made her heart beat quicker. She was pal- 
lid and thoughtful, her miud had been va- 
cillating between hope and fear. She 
beheld him I His calm countenance, his 
moody manner, his measured step, chilled 
her inmost soul. The answer was divined 
before he spoke. Her lover entered the 
trellised porch, he peered into that little par- 
lour, which we have described as like a 
halcyon bower — ^'twas now the scene of 
sorrow! 

Moreton pressed Emily to his hearts 
*^ My jewel, be not discouraged, you antici- 
pate my message ! Cheer up, confide in me, 
all will be well; we still, still shall be 
happy! You know my father's temper — 
his sad infirmity of temper ; I have told you 
of his ambition, his vanity. It would be in 
unison with his wishes if his son would bar- 
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ter his affections for gold; and you, my 
charmer, would have been more favoured in 
his eyes had you been the possessor of glit- 
tering heaps — but list, my Emily, I swear 
before God never to wed another ! Do you 
hear me, Emily ? " 

She wept bitterly. 

"My father hath declared — ^and in his 
anger he keeps his word — ^that if I marry 
you Elleringay Manor shall never be for us 
and ours." 

" Oh I why did fate make us meet? Had 
I never known you, my birds, my flowers, 
had not been forsaken ; the parterres before 
you, now overgrown with weeds and rank 
grass, had yielded hours of harmless deKght 
— of tranquil pleasure still. My books, my 
paintings, — ^what are they now ? My voice 
never rises into song, my lute hath forgot 
ite strains, my harp hangs silent on the waU. 
Ivy Cottage, once the abode of tranquillity 
and calm, is now the vexed spot of harrow- 
ing anguish and of dread despair ! '' 

" Emily, it would be very madness to sa- 
crifice this fair domain, when you can trust 
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yoTir Moreton. You know these goodly lands 
were, centuries past, the bequest of a monarch, 
and how would mine reproach me if they 
were alienated. In the eye of that God be- 
fore whose tribunal we must one day stand, 
I am, in word, in soul, in love, in all save 
priestly rite, your husband ! " 

Moreton wept; his tears fell full and 
fast. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

" Then I must plunge again into the crowd 

And follow all that pride disdains to seek ; 

Where revel calls, and laughter, vainly loud, 

False to the heart, distorts the hollow cheek, 

To leave the flagging spirit doubly weak." 

Byron. 

^* And she was lost, and yet I breathed ; 

But not the breath of human life : 

A serpent round my heart was wreathed, 

And stung my every thought to strife." 

Ibid. 

During the brief space of Moreton's con- 
tinuance at Elleringay lie felt most miserable, 
and though this extended but to two or three 
days, yet they seemed long as weeks. In 
the presence of his family he assumed a 
cheerfulness of demeanour, and essayed to 
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^^make the cheek belie the heart." Such 
is indeed a difficult task. Where sorrow's 
sombre shadows fall, the transitory sunbeam 
may ever and anon light up the flitting smile* 
That smile is for a moment — another and 
another cloud of thought come sailing over 
the mental sky — ^the darkening shadows 
lower as before — ^then all the sad assurances 
of that sorrow still ! 

The wily father watched with lynx-eye 
every movement of his son, and when he 
beheld what he unfortunately mistook for 
true hilarity, he dreamt not of that settled 
determination to which the young soldier had 
inwardly arrived relative to matrimonial 
matters. He internally congratulated him- 
self on having through a father's authority, 
and with a proper view to the general inte- 
rests of the family, eflfectuaUy and for ever 
averted an union so opposed to his wishes. 
He felt satisfied that, after Moreton had 
regained the garrison, when he had once more 
mingled with his dashing companions in 
arms— when other objects, fresh pleasures 
and pursuits occupied his mind — ^he would 
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finally forget one wlio had awakened in his 
bosom a mere fit of transient passion. The 
impressions made in youth, argued Godfrey, 
are writ in sand. The tide of time and 
the obliterating waves of life delete from 
memor/s retreating shore thoughts imprinted 
on our early years ! 

On the morning of Moreton's departure, 
Godfrey ventured to volunteer a few words 
of advice touching the fature conduct and 
prospects of his son. To such he respectfully 
listened. The father then recurred to a 
subject painful to both — ^reprobed a wound 
by no means healed over. " It would in- 
deed — ^it would indeed," said Godfrey with 
an assumed air of friendly raillery, " have 
been in you absolutely ridiculous to think 
anything more of that dowerless girl — ^you a 
De Bohun — a descendant of the Plantage — " 

"Sir!" interrupted the younger, with 
trembling lip, and pale with passion — " Sir, 
it is my duty to respectfully hearken to your 
counsel. This I have done so far as pertained 
to my conduct and progress in life. You 
are now entering upon a topic to which I 
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regret your having again referred. You have 
exceeded your parental prerogative — have 
spoken in a manner to inflict pain. You 
forget, sir, I am no longer the docile stripUng, 
and if I ever shall arrive at years of discre- 
tion, I have done so now. The course I pur- 
sued was confiding and honourable. At your 
solicitation, in the generous spirit of a com- 
municating friendliness, I made you privy to 
a matter which, for good or ill, will influence 
my destiny through life. In return, I re- 
ceived without argument — without feeling — 
the haughty answer, 'the arbitrary assever- 
ation, the imrighteous declaration of your vin- 

• 

dictive resolve. By such procedure you 
have forfeited my confidence — I fear, my 
esteem. Your look would essay at sym- 
pathy; 'tis mockery at my grief. Be not, 
as Hamlet says, ^like the painting of a 
sorrow, and wear a face without a heart.' 
I never reply to this subject again. I beseech 
you to hereafter be silent ! " 

Godfrey stood motionless. The stem and 
quiet energy of the speaker — the earnestness 
that sat on his lip— the decision of his eye — 
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the erect bearing, and the prouidlyHSwelling 
breast, conyinced the former of his mistaken 
surmises; and, too, of the strong and inflexible 
charatH;er of his son, who was not to be 
schooled into obedience, not tamely silenced 
into submission. He looked npon the agitated 
countenance, the trembling frame, and some- 
tiling of pity, something of regret, crept into 
his ambitious bosom* They were about to 
port — ^that parting might be for ever ! God- 
frey waived further comment, and exclaimed, 
^^ Then I'll quote from Hamlet 



' O gentle son, 
Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 
Sprinkle cool patience/ **^ 

Moreton took his second departure from 
his paternal roof. It was one of no common 
kind; a best of emotions struggled in his 
bosom. He lored a beiug to idolatry— every 
contemplation, every project had reference 
to her. He was this time leaving his home 
under different circumstances — different feel- 
ings. Dangers and trials were in perspective, 
but dangers and trials to him conferred no 

* Hamlet, Act Illi, Scene I. 
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alarm; his fancy painted a happiness heyond 
their bourne, and beyond that bourne ha 
needs must pass; The path to his haven 
conducted over chances which rendered it 
not impossible that he was now leaving El- 
leringay for ever. As the phaeton wound 
tardily along the well-known road to meet 
the coach at the Be Bohun Arms^ every 
turn, every field, every tree were converted 
into recollections of the past. He glided by 
them a cavalier of fortune. 

# « # « 

Moreton rejoined his raiment. 

" These are glorious times for men of our 
calling, De Bohun,^' said Sommerton the 
morning after his arrival, when carousing 
with his young Mend. " The little Emperor 
will make hot work for us one of these days. 
All Europe is fermenting, and the life of a 
soldier will not be a mere parade.^' 

" Have you seen the papers, colonel ?" 
asked De Bohun ; ^^ are there fresh disturb- 
ances p^idiog ?' 

" There are — ^there are, my boy ; and ere 
many weeks have passed, the tocsin will sound 
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through our wave-washed isle, bidding each 
British heart stand firm !" 

" I hope your divination may proye teue !» 

"Moreton, you are young now; you 
happUy know not the horrors of a fight — ^the 
carnage of a siege. Such may be presented 
to your vision soon enough. Napoleon 
cares not how he throws the dice with 
human lives. He will wake the sleeping 
lion which he long hath deceived, and, 
scorpion-like, the sting of his overweening 
ambition wiU bring his doom— to die, be. 
scorched — consumed in the fires of his 
own kindling !" 

**I have not witnessed these spectacles, 
yet, as my vainglorious father would say, a 
De Bohun, whose progenitors have fought 
before the walls of Acre and Ascalon, 
should show himself of no ill-bred stuff. 
When the time comes, mettle may be tried." 

Sommerton now volunteered a very long- 
winded defence of war, which, for our rea- 
der's sake, shall be omitted in our narrative. 

When Moreton took his place at the 
mess-table, his companions observed him 
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not to be in his wonted spirits ; he had lost 
his usual hilarity and good-humour, he was 
dull and taciturn. A change had come 
over him, which his compeers thought 
was not for the better. Previous to his 
absence, he could seldom be prevailed upon 
to take more than a third glass of wine ; he 
now drank his potations with seeming 
gusto; the rosy nectar had acquired a tenfold 
zest ; the more he raised the sparkling cup 
to his lips, the more obvious it was that he 
became a livelier — a happier being. The 
colonel, as well as others, noticed this settled 
sadness, and he privately asked his protege 
as to the cause of his melancholy ; the reply 
was an equivocation. It was a source of 
annoyance that others watched his depres- 
sion ; he tried to put on a cheek of smiles ; 
but the dark, dread current ran with icy 
glow through his bosom. He listened to 
the tale of wit, joined in the bacchanal's 
laugh; though, like Dante, he "wore a face 
of joy, but inwardly, at heart, would pine 
and mourn.'' Often would he steal from 
the mess-room, and rove by the sea-shore 
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afar, to ^^ gaze on the moon's dimpled face 
in the wave," listen to the music of the 
silver-crested billows, and watch them by 
the pale light, like bright hopes trembling, 
come and die away, and leave amongst the 
shining pebbles and smooth shells no trace 
of their existence. In these tranquil hours 
bis thoughts were with his enchantress — 
with his Emily. Long would he gaze, be 
wrapt in his reveries; " Chaldean-Kke he 
would watch the stars," and as the soft 
night-wind fanned his flushed cheek, he 
would think it syllabled her name. Time 
wore on, but Moreton's heart was heavy 
«tiU. 

The son had bidden his paternal roof 
farewell. Not all the feigned philosophy 
of the father could prevent his constant 
meditation on the feet. Though Godfrey's 
natural disposition was stem and unbending, 
and he could at pleasure varnish over his 
emotions, yet in his walks, in his moments 
of composure, it was obvious his mind 
brooded over painful reminiscences. He 
instituted some casual ioquiries as to the 
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inmates of the cottage; he was informed 
of their having for some time left the 
Tillage; his suspicions were awakened to 
fresh fears; he resolved on writing to 
Sommerton, and asking if Moreton had taken 
back with him a helpmeet. 

It was ascertained that i^e two ladies had 
gone away for several months, and that they 
had proceeded towards the north. Mrs« 
De Bohun had received a letter from her 
son, but it was dated at London; it bore 
the metropolitan post-marL The Colonel 
promptly replied, to the effect that his 
young friend had brought with him no such 
useless military baggage as a wife; hence, 
this was so far satisfactory. 

Godfrey's now active brain continued to 
ponder on the unfortunate attachment of his 
son. The general tenor of his previous life 
proclaimed him an idle man ; he frequently 
was at a loss how to fill up the day ; he had 
little to think of save liquidation of sundry 
urgent claims, and when these claimants were 
for a while appeased, he sank into the same 
mental listlessness, so fax as pertained to 
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business and things of importance. It was 
to be feared now, when his children were 
arriving at man and womanhood, that he 
would have concerns of more weighty reflec- 
tion. He revolved the question of the 
sudden and mysterious disappearance of the 
occupants of the cottage, and determined on 
finding out their place of destination. An 
incident occuxred which put his sagacity on 
the scent of intelligence. 

Mrs. Parkins, the occupant of the cottage, 
like many single ladies of declining life, en- 
tertained a peculiar regard for her little 
property, and was most solicitous for the 
safety of her goods and chattels. She was 
wont to make an unnecessary fuss about 
little things; and now, when so far away, 
had divers dreads relative to robbers and 
dampness ; she fancied the moths were 
rcthlessly perforating the cashmeres and 
sarcenets she had left behind; that her 
geraniums and hydrangeas were as dead and 
sapless as if stuck in the sands of Sahara ; 
and dreamt that her tortoise-shell cat had 
come to an untimely end ! In this melan- 
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choly condition of delusiveness she in- 
dited an epistle of inquiry to the woman 
with whom she had entrusted the key of the 
dwelling, and who, for a consideration, had 
engaged to look after robbers and mildew, 
the moths and the tortoise-shell cat. This 
person unfortunately could not read, and as 
a letter was of little interest when its con- 
tents were unknown, she very rationally 
sought the learned aid of the schoolmaster, 
who was the great referee in such matters, 
not only with her, but with the majority of 
this little community. The hamlet Theo- 
phrastus noted well the address of the 
writer; and, ere many days, the secret 
was blown to at least half a dozen confiden- 
tials. 

It is quite tenable to suppose that in a 
small village like Elleringay the precipi- 
tate departure of any of its inhabitants, was 
certain to give rise to divers comments and 
conjectures. From a right recollection of 
the young lady's many estimable qualities, 
her charities, her readiness to relieve the 
poor, her urbanity, her beauty, and the pro- 
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bability there was of her one day being the 
young squire's wife, much concern was en- 
tertained for her welfare. The matter had 
several times been discussed over the ample 
fire of the Plough, at which place of public 
entertainment the schoolmaster, twice every 
week, with marvellous punctuality, oc- 
cupied the capacious arm-chair in the 
corner; when, for the edification of the 
assembly, he scanned politics, told stories, 
and ever and anon quoted scraps of lore. 

One evening afterwards, when presiding in 
his leathern throne, the question of Mrs. 
Parkins's whereabouts was again discussed. 
" Have you heard where the old lady has 
gone ? " asked a ruddy tiller of the earth, of 
a square-built, brawny Van Twiller looking 
mortal, who sat and smoked in silence. 

"Don't know," briefly articulated the 
interrogated, without removing the pipe from 
his mouth. 

"Strange — very strange!" observed a 
third. 

" Polks say," slowly enumerated the wight 
of Van Twiller conformation, still without 
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taking the pipe from his lips, "that the 
young squire has married Miss Aylett; 
but folks in Elleringay often say what is 
not true." Then was emitted a huge volume 
of opaque smoke which contorted itself into 
fantastic writhings and melted away. 

" I think I could mention where they are/' 
remarked the Theophrastus, on his leathern 
throne, at the same time nictating his left 
eye, and giving a cunning nod to the man of 
bui^omaster make. 

This statement of the village sage reached 
the ears of the old squire. Now, Godfrey 
washis patron, it was he who appointed him to 
be the Busby of the hamleti He sent for the 
teacher, and the latter freely communicated 
the contents of the letter, and wrote down 
the address. Godfrey called to mind having, 
at Edinburgh, an old military friend, who, in 
early life, had acquired a notoriety for his 
intrigues and dissipation. To ferret out par- 
ticulars of this kind was a piece of business 
quite in keeping with his tastes. He soon cor- 
responded with the anxious De Bohun, and 
told him all he could ascertain. Godfrey 
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resolved to be politic, and if they were not 
married, matters might still be managed. 
He contrived to intercept the letters. 

They who have been separated from those 
they love, can alone know the real pleasure 
which a letter brings. At the accustomed 
hour of the postman's visit, Emily's pulse 
beat quicker — she listened with eagerness 
for the welcome ring. Day after day sped 
away, and no intelUgeno. ftom Iforeton. 
Three weeks— a month got over — ^he still had 
not written I Every disappointing post 
brought iresh tears — conjecture, doubt, hope, 
fear, blame, confidence, tumultuously warred 
in her bosom. Mrs. Parkin, in all the 
consoling arguments of her benign nature, 
essayed to find one excuse and then another 
for this very unaccountable silence. He 
might be ill — he might have been hurried 
abroad — ^the letter might have been lost — 
no, no I he could not be cruel — he could 
not betray I 

An epistle was addressed to Moreton 
from an anonymous friend^ saying how 
Emily had quickly recovered from her 
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sorrow, and caxried on a wanton flirtation 
with a student of the college who lodged op- 
posite. With this falsified statement were 
blended some facts in order to colour the 
whole with truth! 

Moreton was distracted, and would at once 
have flown to the north ; his duties precluded 
the possibUity of such opportunity. Soon a 
newspaper was sent to him, setting forth 
Emily's marriage with another; Hs Mher 
followed this up by a letter purporting to 
corroborate the same ; the youth reluctantly 
believed in her betrayal of his love. The 
newspaper and the letter lay at his feet — ^he 
stood J»ewildered in statuary sorrow — ^he 
spoke not, wept not, his grief was too intense 
for tears — "Perfidious wretch!*' he was 
about to say — ^the words were stifled in at- 
tempting utterance, he could not even now 
thus speak of one whom he had so fondly, 
tenderly loved ! Weary days and weaiy 
nights dragged over, in the path of loneliness 
and in the hour of darkness he shed some 
burning tears, which scorchingly flowed from 
the consuming crater of his bosom* Thus 
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was her silence, thought he, explained — she 
had then forsaken — forgot him — ^flown to the 
embraces of another. Sadness settled darker 
and darker oyer his soul — ^midnight sorrow 
at length brooded over it ! 

The regiment was ordered to London ; at 
this intelligence Moreton was glad, if his 
embittered heart could now be deemed 
capable of any emotion of gladness. It was^ 
however, a change, he had seen little of the 
capital, and new scenes and new associations 
might divert his reflections from such gloomy 
channels. Colonel Sommerton's anxieties 
relative to his young friend, were by no 
means inconsiderable. When he beheld that 
working countenance, those muttering lips, 
and the settled grief which sat in his eye, 
his own heart sympathized with peculiar 
concern. From being boisterous and fix)lic- 
some, a sombre gravity had now become the 
characteristic feature. 

After his arrival at London, he manifested 
none of that anxious interest and desire for 
sight-seeing, so common with strangers in 
the mighty city. The wondrous spectacles 
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obstruded so constantly on the notice of 
others were passed unconcernedly by him. 
The theatres, the clubs, the parks, the 
palaces, the thousand attractions which 
pleased the many, interested not Moreton 
De Bohun. With his lively companions in 
arms it was otherwise ; they projected plea- 
sures, got up parties, invented amusements, 
in the hope that one who once was so gay, 
and the yery incaxnatioix of miscHevoTzs fun, 
would be restored to what he had been — 
would sweep the cloud firom his brow. The 
ensign to whom we have previoi^ly alluded, 
and who was Moreton's most confidential 
companion, reached his majority; he gave 
a banquet in celebration of the event, and 
De Bohun would fain have excused him- 
self under the plea of indisposition — his 
Mend would hear no excuse — ^the entertain- 
ment was sumptuous, all seemed happy. De 
Bohun drank freely of the sparkling mosell^ 
his soul warmed up, and a few struggling 
rays of sunlight dimpled his cheeks with 
smiles. The tale, the laugh, the repartee, 
went round; the brisk champagne, the 
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bouquet-flavoured claret, with boasted vin- 
tages of other wines, in due order passed 
round the crimson ranks, and every face was 
joyous. The merry peals of laughter in 
which M^Leech indulged, indicated this to 
be one of his nights, and his sharp satire, 
ready wit, and comic mimicking, set the table 
in a roar. 

It hath previously been told the reader, 
that the chirurgical character in question 
ever grew sentimental over his cups. A 
corpulent major sat by his side, and who was 
widely known by the surname of Broadbelt. 
He and M^Leech had been long cronies over 
their wassail bowls, and the former knew the 
latter's nature to a tittle. Major Broadbelt 
insisted on his old familiar singing a song. 

SONG. 

The true heart will love on — when its young dreams have 
fled, 

And the idol it worshipped bath gone to decay ; 
It will linger o^er shades of the changed or the dead 

Like the last golden light of the sun's setting ray. 

The true heart will love on — through the chances of life, 
If it ever hath knelt at Affection^s true shrine ; 

Through storms and through sunshine— through reproaches 
and strife. 
It will nurture and cherish that passion divine ! 
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The true heart will love on — though the cold world 
contemn, 

And the stem or the selfish despise or reprove, 
It will pulsate in fondness regardless of them — 

In all feelings be altered except in its love ! 

The true heart will love on — ^aye ! when falseness and guile 
Have e*en made a wreck and a desolate thing; 

And the joys of the past will long over it smile 

Like the tendrils of verdure that round ruins cling I 

M^Leech never sang with more taste and 
pathos ; the melancholy tone of the air as of 
the words, the soul and reality of feeling 
with which he attuned his sweet voice, had 
on all a telling efltect. The wine-cup had 
passed round merrily, but none had quaffed 
to inebriety ; many a bosom heaved uncon- 
sciously, and in more eyes than one the tear 
of emotion, awakened by memories gone, 
essayed to start I De Bohun listened in mute 
attention — ^he silently raised the nectar to 
his lips — he did so again and again ! At the 
conclusion of the last stanza he unobservedly 
stole from the room. One near him had the 
moment before remarked how his hand 
trembled as he raised his cup, and, too, how 
his countenance waxed of swarthier hue. 
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The song had ceased, its last cadences softly 
died away, M^Leech had been enthusias- 
tically applauded, and conyersation for a 
time been resumed, ere De Bohun's vacant 
chair attracted attention. 

" Where is De Bohun? — has he gone? — ^is 
he ill?" asked M^Leech concernedly. 

"Tour thrilling notes were too much for 
him, doctor; he stole away ere you con- 
cluded. As to his being corporeally ill, I 
know not; there is a trouble in his brain 
which threatens to derange his intellect. 
Poor Moreton, as Shelley says, ^He has 
learnt in suffering what is told in songP" 

The words of the Ijrric fell [with telling 
effect upon De Bohun; they brought to 
memory harrowing convictions of the past 
— aroused emotions which too infrequently 
slept. 
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CHAPTEE rx. 

- " Prithee be mindful of thy position ; 

Thou hadst done well to have remained at home, 
Nor ventured here *mong knaves who'll circumvent 
Thy plans for theirs, not thine advantage — 
Who would not scruple to denude thee quite 
Of thy possessions, nor yet to tumble 
Down thine house about thine ears ! " 

Old Play. , 

The far-siglited Godfrey felt inwardly 
satisfied at the evil deed he had done. Ha 
was convinced his scheming had dealt a fetal 
blow at a matter which had of late so warred 
with his peace* The newspaper putting 
forth Emily's marriage, and the confirmative 
letter, had effected what argument and per- 
suasion would have signally failed to achieve. 
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He laid fhe flattering unction to his soul, 
that he had averted a lasting misfortune 
from his family. In Emily's wreck of mind, in 
her loss of hopes and happiness, he had no 
sympathy — her destiny was no concern to 
him. He had not in him the generosity, the 
common fairness to reflect, that honour, 
everything in the name of right-doing, bound 
his son not to forsake a being whose heart 
he had won. He dispelled such reasonings 
from his mind, because they could not fail 
to run coimter with his wishes, his ambition, 
his vanity. Poor Emily was left to her 
&te. 

Oodirey having been informed of the 
regiment marching to London, he called to 
mind having certain business matters to 
transact with his legal adviser, Mr. Gideon 
Clincher. He thought also that a survey of 
Moreton's demeanour was desirable, after 
certain expressions dropped from Sommer- 
ton, which had in some degree disquieted 
. him, therefore he decided on a journey to the 
metropolis. 

When Godfrey De Bohun arrived in town. 
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his first visit was to the office of Mr. Clincher. 
That irredoubtable gentleman, who prided 
himself on being one of the lawgivers of his 
country, was in his externals a kind of pro- 
totype of his class. The major part of his 
existence had been spent in the hotbed of 
his tribe-in those dingy, sombre, smoke- 
hued buildings, constituting the quadrangle 
of Lincoln's Inn Fields, which were once 
deemed the airy mansions of the great, but 
which now form a sort of legal rookery, 
verifying the trite expression, that birds of 
a feather flock together. De Bohun had 
long been a cHent of Clincher, and the former 
had in years gone by many times visited the 
same chambers, but his memory failed him, 
he could with difficulty remember the num- 
ber. He recollected, however, that the com- 
mon stair he would have to enter was two 
doors from the comer, but he did not remem- 
ber which corner. In repetition he mounted 
the various steps, and read long rows of 
names written on the door-posts — to his 
chagrin neither amongst the newly-painted, 
nor yet amongst the scarcely readable ad- 
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dresses could his piercing glance descry that 
of Mr. Gideon Clincher. It wasyerypro* 
yoking — very I 

He did not altogether relish this pottering 
about solicitor's offices ; there was the remote 
possibility that one of their county members 
might be passing, and the fact might be car- 
ried by a little bird to EUeringay! He asked 
two or three persons if they chanced to 
know where Mr. Cliacher's offices could be 
discovered; but, stupid dolts! they had never 
heard of Mr. CUncher! Ignorant — ^veryl 
'No less than three ominous blue bags glided 
by, but notwithstanding it being a very 
plausible presupposition that the bearers of 
ihe aforesaid bags were interested m the laws 
and statutes of the country, yet they could 
give the strange gentleman no particulars 
relative to the place and person sought. 
Godjfrey was nettled at the laconic rejoinders 
to his interrogatives, and to one who gave a 
curt reply, he was on the point of intimating 
that he was the Squire of EUeringay Manor, 
and a descendant of the Plantagenets ; but 
the blue bag glided too swiftly away for those 
lofty declarations. 
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At length lie posted off to the fourth and 
last corner, and read and read as before* 
There was one Mr. Parcfament^s name so 
da^sjj and &ded, and begnmed, as to be 
i¥ith the greatest difficulty deciphered ; ita 
yery iUegibUity suggested a reteraa in the 
profession, 'who in his day had ddne the state 
some sendee by issuing many a fieri faciaSy 
and brea^g many a moral delinquent on 
the ,^1 of his o4 wrong-doing^ or, per- 
chance, misfortunes. Some there were which 
shone gloomily forth in the bri^t relief of 
recent execution, being typical of the yet 
clean and undarkened conscience of tiiose 
whose names they bore. There were otiber 
names, too, and of intermediate hues, and of 
course in following up the metaphor, which 
represented the different degrees of standing 
and different degrees of oonBcience-darkening 
whidi time and circumstances had effected* 
After haying run over these strata of ad- 
dresses — after having muttered Mr. Fleecem^ 
3Cr. Clutcher, Messrs. Skinn€(r. and 8hark^ 
and others, his delighted eye caught the 
patxonymic of Mr. Gideon Clincher I He 
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paused a moment, and then respired niore 
freely. 

Those whose curiosity has led them to 
explore caves and catacombs, and. Cyclops- 
like, grope about such places, may perhaps 
be enabled to conceive something of Godfrey's 
present emotions. The old simile of the fly 
and the spider forced itseK upon the fancy — 
but to ascend and enter he was compelled — 
there was no alternative. Three flights of 
stone steps brought the visitor to the story 
of Mr. Clincher's chambers, and it was very 
provoking when he read a slip of paper 
wafered on the door, announcing to all 
clients and comers, that Mr. Clincher 
would be in at four o'clock. Godfrey drew 
out his watch and saw it was only half-past 
two — he halted a moment — flowered the 
said watch into his drab smalls, wistfully 
deliberated, and then descended, muttering 
that he supposed he should be obliged to 
come again. 

In order the interim might not pass tardily, 
he wandered into Fleet Street, moralized on 
the passing crowds, gazed into the shop win- 
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dows, and finally entered the coffee-room of 
a neighbouring hotel for the purpose of reno- 
vating the corporeal man with a sandwich 
and half-a-pint of mulled sherry. He threw 
his eyes over a morning paper, and perused 
the leader on the very probable event of a 
coming and mighty campaign on the Conti- 
nent. Some strangers were seated at the 
same table, and with much force of argument 
pro and can^ discoursing the then aspect of 
politics. They imaoimously agreed on one 
point — ^that a desperate battle would ere long 
be fought, and that there would be hot work 
for those whose profession was fighting. 

Godfrey was interested, he set his ears, 
and cogitated upon the reasonings of these 
amateur politicians. There were several 
other persons in the coffee-room, and every-^ 
body seemed at home and at his ease but 
himself — ^he, Godfrey De Bohun, the lord 
of Elleringay Manor, and in whose veins 
the blood of the Flantagenetfi circled ! If 
he had been seated on a broken column in 
Edom, a lonely contemplator in the primeval 
forests of Connecticut, or if he had been 
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dropped at Tobolsk, or Timbuctoo, lie could 
not have felt more solitary. He always did 
say the Londoners were an unsocial set, and 
though he was the squire of a large domain^ 
nominally in commission of the peaee, and a 
very potent supporter of a county member, 
yet no one took the slightest notice of him — 
he always had hated London, and he always 
would I He was a little magnate when he 
visited his own comty town-he was here a 
nobody, had very disagreeably sunk into 
neglect and nothingness. At and in the vici- 
nage of EUeringay, no one would have dis- 
respectfully passed him without recognition, 
or some demonstration of attention, but he 
now was taken no more notice of than if his 
bodily presence formed no entity in the Fleet 
Street coffee-house. He munched his biscuit, 
sipped his mulled sherry, and again declared 
between his teeth that he hated London ! 

His imperious temper, and a long life spent 
in an obscure country district, unduly exacted 
attention, and conferred a narrowness of mind 
as much to be pitied as despised. He was 
not alone in his aversion to the capital; it was 
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tiie prejudice of his class. He felt the utter 
impossibility of any prominence in so vast a 
eity. From whence he came, a few patrimonial 
acres, or a moderate income, made the 
possessor a sort of little Croesus ; in London^ 
dukes and millionaires ever felt themselyes 
humanity, and jostled through the crowds as 
mere bipeds. 

Scarcely had the drowsy chime of a neigh- 
bouring clock-tower, which reminded the 
living streams at its base of the flight of hours^ 
eeased tinkling four, when Godfrey's hand 
grasped the huge iron latch of his solicitor's 
eyrie in Lincoln's Inn Fields. Mr. Gideon 
Clincher had returned, and this was manifest 
by the removal of the previously mentioned 
slip of paper. Gideon was a person remark- 
ably pm^ in aUhta dtoal a^r^me^^ 
and there was so much of the business man 
blended with the professional, that had he 
commenced life as a greengrocer, or vended 
bobbin and twist, he would have accumu- 
lated. His carefulness, and methodic habits, 
and unwearied industry would^ under 
any circumstances, have paved the way 
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to fortune. He had no enlarged, no elevated 
notions, no catholic sentiments, no generous 
views; but he had in place of these a sagacious 
and worldly cunning, a penetration of cha- 
racter,andareadywit. His maxims in life 
liad all turned towards the culminating point 
which was the daystar to his being, and the 
purpose, the maispring of aU aSon-tixe 
interest of Gideon Clincher. He had learnt 
to look upon his fellows as knaves and shar- 
pers; ingenuousness he deemed humbug, 
honesty a vaunted profession, and the cardinal 
virtues of open-hearted goodness and rea^ 
charity as the inane displays of cant and 
hypocrisy. 

It is true his profession had revealed 
to him much of the dark side of humanity; 
but he was one of those men who delight to 
dwell on the shadows, and be blind to the 
sunshine ; who have a morbid desire to make 
bad worse, and good less, and who remember 
not the prophetic injunction of " Woe unto 
them who make good evil, and evil good I" 
He had had to fight his way in the world, battle 
with difiiculties, and endure privations ; he 
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had known no luxury, had no assistance, and 
in his intercourse with his species, such 
refined notions as he might once have 
possessed, had been deadened or destroyed, 
and there had been created within him a 
deep-rooted suspicion, a very dubiousness 
which warped all aspirations into the petty 
thought of self-preservation. Such a moral 
confirmation, it is true, might conduct to pros- 
perity in the every-day affairs of life; and 
many, as well as he, pursuing those qualities 
may pass for men' of talent and capacity, if 
not of respect and of probity. Mankind judge 
too frequently of each other from superficial 
characteristics, rather than from deeper traits, 
and often receive credit for qualities which 
they never have possessed. 

In person Clincher was rather short than 
otherwise, and though inclined to obesity, he 
was not so corpulent as to be inactive ; indeed, 
although on the shady side of sixty-five, his 
agility and sprightliness rendered him equal 
to those who were his jumors by many sum- 
mers. His complexion was clear and fresh^ 
and there was on his cheek that crisp, frost- 
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bitten, ruddy tinge, wliich told of health and 
vigour, and which betokened a green old age. 
His wide, but not high forehead, bushy eye- 
brows, deep-set, twinkling, hazel orbs, where 
a merry drollery was wont to riot, huge 
square chin, and mobile lips, with slightly 
depressed and elongated angles of the mouth, 
pronounced a character of shrewdness and 
decision* His attire was professional black ; 
and if his wardrobe did not give evidence of 
frequent replenishment, he was ever neat and 
orderly. He usually appeared in buckle 
shoes and powdered peruke, nor could any 
argument induce him to adopt the fashion 
about that time introduced by the Duke of 
Orleans, to discard the use of hair powder 
and pantaloons. He had a reverence for old 
customs, and his apology for this was the 
j&ict of sixty-five. 

The chambers occupied by Mr. Clincher, 
and which had during forty years formed the 
theatre of his prof^sional performances, were 
cheerless, dusty, sombre, heart-achy rooms, 
looking upon nothing, towards nothing — 
•nowhere save dingy walls, a wilderness of 
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chimneys, andyolumes of overhanging smoke. 
There was a dreariness in the prospect which 
to a constant occupant must have been 
tediously dull* Two apartments constituted 
the suite ; the first, or that into which you 
immediately entered, was a comfortless room, 
containing two or three desks, one of which 
was surrounded by a kind of wooden fence, 
surmounted by a low railing, and giving ttie 
partitioned part the appearance of a roofless 
coop or cage. The desks were littered over 
with parchments and papers, two or three 
fat-sided ledgers and day-books, with here 
and there an antiquated volume, containing 
prolix acts and monotonous statutes, the 
perusal of which was as dry as the masti- 
cation of saw-dust. An iron chest, a huge 
black oaken box, a long range of pigeon- 
holes, alphabetically lettered, and possessing, 
in diflterent degrees of plenitude, bundles of 
discoloured documents, on which an anti- 
quarian's eye might have gloated; one or 
two high stools, and as many aged chair^ 
together with some square tin boxes, placed 
on a shelf which appeared adapted for bis- 
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cuits, but which, doubtless, preserved things 
less easily digested than eyen hard captains 
' — these were the chief articles in the way of 
fixtures and furniture in this legal eyrie. A 
faded green blind pretended to exclude the 
sun, as if the sun's rays ever penetrated those 
opaque and dirty panes ! — ^And then there were 
thickiron stanchions, which added to the solemn 
aspect within making all gloomier still. 

On one of the aforesaid iron stools sat a 
dyspeptic, dried-up looking little man, with 
aquiline nose, large eyes, scanty greyish 
whiskers, and very bristly head of hair to 
match. He wore a pair of thick-rimmed 
silver spectacles, and immediately on enter- 
ing just so much as already described could 
be imperfectly seen, as he peered his keen 
visage through the railings of his cage. This 
was Gabriel Gubbins, or Mr. Gabriel Gub- 
bins, as he appellated himself, the clerk, 
ecribe, or factotum, of the aforesaid Gideon 
Clincher. On approximation, the sharp fea- 
tures of this little man, his searching glance^ 
volubility of expression, and energy of action, 
at once indicated that even in that sombre 
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room, within that coop, and beneath that 
dried-np- visage, resided an active spirit, 
confirming, too, the remark of Madaijae de 
Stael — ^that " even in solitude the mind can 
be as energetic as on the throne of the 
Caesars." 

Mr. Gubbins, like unto his revered em- 
ployer, endued himself in dark habiliments ; 
but it was broadly manifest that GrabriePs 
coats had, on making their first dibut in the 
world, covered ampler and more distinguished 
backs, and that in his proprietorship they 
had undergone some declension of dignity. 
He had spent many long and weary years of 
toil in the place where we have presented 
him to our readers, and the consideration was 
seventy-five pounds per annum, with the 
further addenda of coals and candles, and on 
every Christmas-eve the donation of a 
Cheshire cheese and half a kilderkin of stout. 

Gabriel had certain peculiarities of cha- 
racter as well as person. He always would 
write with an immensely long pen, and when 
he did take up that "mighty instrument of 
little men," he felt the full force of his con- 
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seqaence — ^it was to him what the Imge 
claymore in Dumbarton Castle was to the 
stalwart warrior in days of yore, a weapon 
by whioh he could deal blows at a tolerable 
distance from his person. Like his master, 
he was remarkably methodic, and his move- 

He treasured up all the cuttmgs and waste 
parchment, knew with marvellous instinct 
the precise pigeon-hole, tin-box, or other 
repository in which any mentioned document 
Jd bJst.«d awa/d^ the pre^o. 
twenty year^, and could eyen put his hand 
upon Coke upon Littleton in the dark. He 
was, too, one of those soUtaiy beings in the 
world, whose heart has neyer been warmed 
by domestic ties, and which haye little or 
no sympathy for others. 

He liyed in two small rooms in an upper 
story in Cook's Court, and the only living 
things he had ever possessed, as companions, 
were canaries and bullfinches; the former 
of which he bred in no inconsiderable num- 
bers, and the latter he purchased and taught 
to whistle. In these birds of song, he took 
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much delight, and with feathered fanciers 
he carried on a small trade of interesting 
merchandise. In the early spring, Gabriel 
might be seen busily watering a box or two 
of cofl5ned mignonette, together with a few 
pots of other flowers, which, in summer, 
bloomed on the little balcony of his bedroom 
window; and these specimens of earth^s 
verdure, were the only few green things on 
which his eye, from one year to another, was 
wont to be fixed. In books he took little 
pleasure, but he did love to hear how matters 
went cm in the political world, and for such 
gratification, he indulged in a three days' old 
morning paper, and every alternate night 
he smoked his pipe, and drank his pint of 
ale in the little parlour at the Turk's Head, 
which house of public entertainment was 
once honoured by the Literary Club. 

Gabriel had not sufficient of the imagina* 
tive in his composition, to indulge in aiiy 
flights, and picture to his mental vision the 
great departed, who, in an age gone by, were 
wont to congregate in that very little parlour 
— ^he saw not the shades of old Johnson and 
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Sir Joshua listening with his ear-trumpet; 
but he could chatter and hector on politics, 
point out the errors of the Cabinet, and 
whenever there was a legal question discussed 
by his evening compeers, his shrill voice 
rose to an octave, and he argued all oppo- 
nents of opinion into veritable silence. His- 
torians tell us that Louis XIV. was, during 
his lifetime, considered rather tall than other- 
wise — after death it was proved that he was 
below the ordinary stature ! His stately 
carriage, erect bearing, and well supported 
air of importance had deceived every eye, 
and supplied the place of length of limb. 
Gabriel was one of those deceivers ; not that 
he had the carriage of the Grand Monarque, 
but because he imitated the actions of more 
elongated forms, and on every occasion^^made 
the most of himself. 

Between Mr. Clincher and Mr. Gubbins, 
tiiere had grown up, through time, and the 
nature of many Uttle matters in which the 
latter's council had been sought — and on 
which the latter had soiled his fingers for 
his employer's interest — there had grown up, 
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it is repeated, a sort of intimacy which, ill 
the common course of things accorded not 
with their relative positions. Circimistanceff 
and personal considerations are apt at times 
to erase the landmarks of self-respect in social 
intercourse, which would otherwise stand 
out pro»menfly fe fte maintena:u>e of d* 
tiiiction. When such is the case, little acts 
of forwardness and impertinences are oyer- 
looked which would else have given umbrage, 
and mutual liberties are taken, which each 
is ready to forget and forgive. 

In L various descriptions of business 
transacted in the previously described offices, 
Gabriel w. ever Lportanay ^.noeniei H 
a client wished to effect a loan, the clerk's 
ingenuity was availed to ferret out the finan- 
cial condition of the borrower. By natural 
toct and long paetise in ™d. conLns, ii, 
perceptive faculties had become wonderfully 
acute ; when once laid on the scent, he would 
track out the truth like a beagle, and from 
frequent success in his inquiries he plimied 
himself so much on this kind of ability, that 
he deemed it well-nigh impossible for any one 

YOL. I. M 
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to throw the dust in hU eyes, In diyeiB 
other ways Mr. Gubbins was of very great 
utility oyer and above his specific function 
as a scribe, and of his real value none was 
SKxre accnxately aware than Mr. Clinch^. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

** Hie aee^ed am iirritation from his old friend, the Maa 
in Bkck, to sup there, and at the appointed hour waited 
ou him." 

Citizen of the World. Letter LXXI 

Wheneyek a knock was heard at the outer 
door, Mr. Ghibbins did dkst descend from his 
elevated throne, and thus trouble himself by 
walking out of his cage and over the floor 
— ^it was his custom to raise his shrill voice 
and bid the applicant for legal wisdom 
walk in. If it were convenient for Mr, 
Clincher to be absent, he, of course, was 
absent, and contrariwise. When Captain 
De Bohun entered, Gabriel was very busily 
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employed in engrossing the conveyance deed 
of certein lands purchased by a Cheapside 
haberdasher, who was about to renounce the 
vulgarity of trade, and, in old age, retire to 
his tusculum in Surrey. The engrosser was so 
intent upon his task, that after having ogled 
Godfrey through the railings, and put an in- 
terrogation or two to the client, he, without 
further comment, ushered him into his mas- 
ter's sanctuary, and resumed his occupation 
with an airTlpparent indifference, as if iiie 
skin on which he was tracing sundry hiero- 
glyphics absorbed every thought. Whether 
this marveUous assiduity resulted from fear 
of being benighted — ^whether he felt comfort- 
ably satisfied of his governor's capabiUty of 
managing the client smgle-handed — or 
whether some other matter at this identical 
moment occupied his cogitations, it is here 
impossible to say ; certain, however, that, like 
Corporal Trim with his story, Gabriel per- 
severingly endorsed on. 

When the squire of Elleringay entered 
the inner-room nothing could exceed the 
cordiality of the stranger's welcome on the 
part of Mr. Gideon Clincher. 
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" Well, really, Captain De Bohun,!' said 
the man of law, rising from his seat and 
catching Godfrey's hand with a ready smile 
and honied accents — "well," repeated he, 
uncarting a chaotic mass of papers from a 
dusty chair, and pushing it towards the pro- 
vincial — " "Well, really I'm glad to see you 
— sit down, captain — do take a seat. And 
pray how are they all at Elleringay? I 
sincerely hope my esteemed Mend Mrs. IJe 
Bohun and family are well." 

All this was uttered in a cheerful tone of 
expression, so frankly, so ingenuously, and 
with such kindly feeling, that the client 
breathed more and more freely, and when he 
thought of the estate, he muttered, in conso- 
lation, "iVbw deUnda eat Carthago P^ 

It must be told the reader that this re- 
ception observed to Godfrey, was not the uni- 
form manner in which the lawyer greeted his 
clients. His deportment was ordered by cir- 
cumstances, diflferent individuals required 
different treatment, the nice discrimination 
of which he averred could only be decided 
upon by a knowledge of human nature, in 
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which great wisdom he considered himself 
vastly endowed. When he did not recog- 
nise an old face, when it was not evident 
that the hland and civil were indicated, he put 
Wl another kind of front, would draw himself 
np, assume an air of |»rofes8ional dignity, 
Kod perchance speak in a language dictatorial 
and imperious. As to Captain De Bohun, he 
knew him to be a man of birth and standing,^ 
their transactions togetiier had shown him ta 
be not only proud, but shrewd and pereep-. 
tive^ hence he was to be reedived with an 
oleaginous tongue, hooked by the bait of flat- 
* tBry rather than scared into submission. Mn. 
Clincher had sufficient hold upon him, so that 
he might with impunity have put on the 
high and mighty; but this would not have 
displayed his vaunted knowledge of human 
Bsture« 

They soon glided into a continual stream of 
conversation, and if Godfrey felt at the outset 
like a young colt newly put in harness^ he ere 
long warmed in his trappings, andproceeded 
more at his ease. Gideon set with attentive' 
ear, as if ecmversant with the too frequently 
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forgotten &ct, that to be an agreeable eom- 

panian it is' essential to be a patient 
listener. 

"I really, Mr. Clinclier, ought to offier 
some apology for not having answered your 
letter ; but I deemed it better to defer the 
business until I came to London." 

" Don't mention it, captain, I pray." 

They talked on, and erer and anon the 
client cast his eyes round that ^oomy ehaor 
ber, as if a lawyer's office was in its very 
aspect of sedative effect. 

Mr. Oindher's sanctuary was several 
degrees nK>re comfortable than the offioe 
occupied by Gb^brieL It boasted of a tat- 
tered carpet, two or three line engravings 
of sooty complesdon, which inres^rved the 
dim lineaments of very judicial-looking dd 
gentlemen in very large wigs; th^e, 
too, were an iron, chest, and alphabetical 
pigeon-holes containing the same treasures 
as described in Gabriel's nests — ^thesre, too, 
were lots of rusty volumes should^ed up 
one against another on vary dusty shelves, 
and the majority of whick were UEkquestion- 
ably veiy seldom tak^i fcoon their cobweb 
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abodes. There were no tall desks, no high 
stools here ; three chairs and a large, round 
table supplied their place, and the latter was 
lumbered over with documentary objects less 
pleasing to the eye than " apples of gold or 
pictures of silver." A luxurious, easy- 
cushioned, capacious chair was placed in .a 
position for its daily occupant to catch the 
strongest light from the window and a small 
dome which let in additional rays from heaven. 
Heaps of papers choked up sundry drawers, 
as there was in this place a close, stu% smell 
withal, which made it a marvel to Godfrey, 
whose wont it was to inspire the more purely 
oxygenated atmosphere of Elleringay, that 
Londoners did not die from noxious emana- 
tions in greater multitudes than already 
allowed. Pliny has stated that certain 
animals will grow fat on smoke, and had the 
ancient sage been a denizen of the City of 
the World, he would unquestionably have 
had his theory strengthened by this idiosyn- 
cracy of modem metropolitans. 

In the above-mentioned chair Gideon had 
sat for forty years. There— in that obscure 
chamber — ^he had with heroic fortitude 
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passed lonely, laborious days, apart, as it 
were, from his fellow men, in a kind of 
Carthusian retirement, enduring the priva- 
tions of a Carmelite, and acquiring the lore 
of a Domioican for the good of mankind. 
He had pondered over wills and entails with 
"eye-balls weary and vision dim," in the 
laudable endeavour to transfer property to 
the rightful inheritors ; there he had toiled 
through many a livelong day, to assuage 
discord, and settle disputes between wrang- 
ling litigants and clamorous claimants — all 
this, he used to say, he had done without 
plaudit, without renown, to reUeve the op- 
pressed, to right the wronged ! 

I^ot less than an hour and a half were 
Gideon and the captain closeted ; what tran- 
spired during that interval cannot here be 
related. This protracted visit did not fail to 
d^eate some degree of curiosHy in ihe mind 
of Grabriel, who by this time had finished his 
skin. Before the door opened to emit the 
client, Mr. Gubl^ins was indulging in his 
reveries. Tired . of wielding the pen, and 
gazdng with satisfied composure on the tran- 
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scription he had accomplished, he remained 
upon the stool with folded arms, and he 
dangled his legs as if in mental dreaminess. 
At length he ejaculated, " Ah, Captain De 
Bohun, you would be better amongst your 
own fields than these of Lincoln's Inn if you 
could but think so. Another slice from the 
plum-cake, I'll be bound ! A small estate 
won't bear cutting at for ever — ^'tis a 
reductio ad aisurdum to think so. Sheep- 
skin fits a man yery close, and when the wool 
has gone it sticks closer still." 

He paused a moment — ^his legs dangled 
menaciQgly and faster. " We hare you safe 
enough. We are more the masters of 
EUeringay Manor than jxm are. Captain De 
Bohun." 

The inner door opened, the squire emerged, 
his hand was held in the grasp of Gideon's 
stout, fat palm. They seemed like brothers 
about to be torn asunder — friendly as ]^isus 
and Euryalus of yore. Gabriel jKxlitely de^- 
scended from the stool, shoved his spectacles 
in closer aj^osition to his nose, hurried 
towards the door, pulled back the lateh in 
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order to expedite the client's exit, and at the 
same time bade a half respectful, half familiar 
good-bye. 

When the stately tread of the provincial 
sounded at the distant end of the passage, 
Mr. Clincher and Mr. Gubbins entered into a 
little familiar conversation, the sum and sub- 
stance of which was, that Gkxlfrey desired to 
raise another loam. The matter was calmly 
debated in all its bearings, and at length the 
decision was, that this advance should be 
made, but never another. Mr. Clincher said 
the client overrated the value of his pro- 
perty, and Mr. Gubbins very opportunely re- 
marked upon the said client owing them a 
fifteen years' bill, which with interest, simple 
and compound, would come to a pretty round 
«m, J, mdU to top adT^gT ™ a 
reduetio ad cAsurdum ! The twain were unaKii- 
mous on one point, that EUeringay, in 
Gabriel's znetap^ic;d mode of e^Ln, 
would bear no more cutting at ; on this, 
^neas agreed with Achates. 

Previous to Captain Be Bohun leaving the 
solicitor's sanctum, the latter had extracted 
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the promise that the former would favour 
him with his company at supper, which Mr. 
Clincher declared would be on the table at 
nine o'clock precisely, as Miss Clincher was 
particidarly punctual in all that pertained to 
domestic regulations. Godfrey did not wish 
todisobligeapersonfromwhom he wasseeking 
a favour; but to tell the truth he would 
rather have been excused, and would even 
have preferred the disrespect at the Fleet 
Street coffee-house, to thus be brought into 
unnecessary contact with his legal adviser. 
The fact was, he could not dispel from his 
mind the humbling reflection that an indi- 
vidual sprung from the canaille had through 
vulgar assiduity and commonplace business 
pursuits, acquired an unpleasant influence 
over him ; that he had, in fact, a power over 
his territorial possessions, which it were im- 
possible at the present to shake off. His 
patrician blood rose to more than summer 
heat when he reflected on the disagreeable 
truth. 

At the period now spoken of, the middle 
classes in London were plainer, less pre- 
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sumptuous sort of folks. The influence of 
fashion did not then, as now, make middling 
kind of people ape their betters. There was 
not that mania for the West-end, that 
craving for suburban villas, and semi-rural 
retirement, which for half the twenty-four 
hours desolate the busiest haunts of com- 
merce ia the world, and make soUtery 
porters inhabit the fine old mansions in 
Broad Street and Austin Friars. The 
thousands of omnibuses did not then cany 
their thickset loads to and fi:o, at ^^mom and 
even" to the ample squares, elegant 
crescents, and splendid terraces of Tybumia 
and Fimlico. The rich bankers, the 
merchant princes, and the great men on 
'Change, had no aspirations for Westboume 
mansions and Belgravian palaces ; they were 
contented with the old-fashioned fire-sides 
where their Mhers had sat, in the 
days when the shopocracy lived over their 
shops. 

Gabriel, in communion with most of 
his professional brethren^ was contented 
to live within the confines of the smoke, and 
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fog, and turmoil of the mighty metropolis ; 
imd deeming it expedient to reside at no 
very great distance from the scene of his 
Tocation, he occupied a house of modest 
pretensions in the neighbourhood. 

He had not been reared with any exalted 
notions of domestic comfort, and his wife, 
who was now dead, and whom he had selected 
perhaps, more from the fact of having a 
comfortable dowry, than other considerations^ 
was a carefrd, methodic housewife, with 
nothing of the fine or accomplished lady. 
Their only child was Letitia, who had been 
brought up with more refinement than her 
mother, and «he too regarded order and 
economy in domestic concerns, amongst the 
yei^ virtues of her sex. Plainness and 
plenty was Gideon's motto, and he had a 
respect for gold that would have done 
honour to a Yankee. 

His only aspirations were to lay house to 
house, and field to field ; his ignoble . soul 
never soared beyond this great ultimatum 
of ievery thought ; he warmed not with the 
fires of patriotism; never yearned with 
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kindly sympathy towards the Mendless and 
forsaken. He was one of those who live for 
self; an earthworm, to accnmnlate for 
aecumnlation's sake. His avarice grew 
with the increase of his substance, and his 
most exqnisite moments consisted in the 
indulgence of day-dreams on what he 
possessed* Of the real objects of life, of the 
jffoper destiny of man, he had no correefc 
conceptions. He had none of the amplified 
ideas which pointed as incumbent duties 
tiiie works of charity and love ; his name 
appeared to no institutions for his less 
Jbrtunate feUows ; and almsgiving was a 
word to him unknown. It was no just 
excuse to say that he had been cradled 
in storms and bred in the hardihood of a 
frigid and unfeeling world, and that such 
had created preiudices and established bad 
principles-it L an invaHd plea to blame 
his stars rather than himself. In a rightly 
ordered moral constitution, years would 
have directed action aright, and the blessings 
of prosperity have prompted a generous 
hand. 
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Letitia, from her appearance, had scarcely 
seen her twentieth birthday. She was a 
thin, pale, lackadaisical girl ; with good- 
tempered but not intelligent countenance. 
Education and society had not conferred 
that graceful ease and dignified deportment 
which add so much to the fascinations of 
female charms. There lacked in her that 
naturalness and self-possession, ever so 
manifest in the genteelly bred. She 
appeared, in the presence of her superiors, 
painfully conscious of these defects. She 
was neither like Gideon in person, nor yet 
had inherited his energy and mental vigour. 
It was said she in all things was the fac- 
simile of her deceased parent, docile and 
amiable, with a good heart and weak 
head. 

Mrs. Clincher had been one of those 
utilitarian persons who hated elegant 
accomplishments, and nourished a veritable 
abhorrence for fine, finnicking occupations. 
Mrs. Clincher had wasted her young years 
in no such things, and she averred Letitia 
should not be spoilt by these follies. She 
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had been rather desirous of her daughter 
having the better acquirements of Mrs. 
Primrose— viz., an exceUence in the manu- 
fecture of gooseberry wine, or to imitate the 
lady in the "Eambler," whose highestpurpose 
was to preserve the neatness of her house 
and gardens, and who engrossed her time in 
keeping gravel from grass, and wainscot 
from dust. With the mysteries of pickling 
and preserving and like concerns she was 
intimately conversant, and the clean comfort 
of her father's home, the precision and 
regularity which there prevailed, bespoke 
the apparent fact, that if Letitia were not 
refined and intellectual, she possessed the 
qualities of making home happy. It was 
very unfortunate, but she had a ridiculous 
laugh — ^not an occasional hearty outburst, 
but an incessant simpering risibility, accom- 
panying every topic — ^which was neither 
smile nor laughter. 

The supper was done to a turn, and Gideon 
forgot not to pass sundry compliments on the 
culinary arrangements of his daughter, whifch 
by the 'good-breeding of Godfrey, were 
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politely seconded. The latter ate his repast 
-with seeming gusto ; the host made himself 
extremely pleasant, his nnctuons tongae and 
ready smile, saying all and symboling all 
that was urbane and agreeable; and Miss 
Clincher, good-naturedly enough^ simpered and 
tittered at all that was said. Thus time stole 
away on feathered feet. 

" I hope you approve of my claret, Captain 
De Bohun ?" asked Clincher, in a bland and 
significant manner. 

" It is a silky bouquet, flavoured wine," re- 
turned Godfrey, as he raised the glass nicely 
poised between the fingerand thumb; and a la^ 
eannaisseur with one eye closed, interposed it 
between his open orb and the concentrated 
rays of the lamp : * ' bouquet flavoured — v6ry," 
continued he, sipping and smacking his 
lips. 

"It ought to be good,*' returned the other, 
"as the gentleman who imported it was a 
notorious wine-bibber— one of the best judges 
of his day, a truth which many beaux esprits 
can testify." 

" A veteran merchant, I suppose, in the 
vicinage of Mark Lane." 
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^' He a merchant P' signifioantly rejoined 
the man "of law. " Poor fellow ! I fear his 
only genius was to squander instead of accu* 
mnlate. It belonged to a client of mine, sir, 
who was a very dashing fellow on ton ten 
years ago, and who may still be remembered 
by certain of those anomalous bipeds who are 
hangers-on at old Crooky's or TattersalPs, 
whose faded attire, and still gentlemanly 
carriage tell of vanished and better days. 
He had as great a partiality for horseflesh as 
an ancient Scandinavian, and was weU-known 
among the higher class of turfltes. I was 
foolishly and good-naturedly in the habit of 
soothing his mind for the settling days, in 
keeping him out of his difficulties, in the way 
of discounting. Although he got into shal- 
lower and shallower water, I saw he couldn't 
survive long, so I determined to be out before 
he sank, and I took this wine with certain 
other articles in the way of payment. I 
knew this claret to be of first-rate quality^ 
and, d'ye see, I managed to get hold of twenty 
do2en of golden sherry, too, laid in at an 
easy figure* Immediately after this his 
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credit gave way more and more, they got in 
upon him, and he was smashed. My clerk 
GFabriel, who is a very acute little fellow, 
often laughs, and says how well we majoaged 
matters with the turfite, who soon after paid 
five farthings in the pound." 

Gideon delivered himself with a concluding 
smile. Godfrey shuffled in his chair, and 
Letitia tittered very considerably, and thought 
her father was so clever in the law, that he 
ought to have sat on the woolsack. The 
Squire's mental glance was borne to the 
cellars of Elleringay Manor ; the fate of the 
faded turfite made him see spectral forms 
rummaging about amongst the musty saw- 
dust, and overhanging cobwebs in the wine- 
bins at Elleringay. 

At an early hour Miss Clincher retired. 
The two gentlemen turned their chairs to 
the fire, and Mr. Clincher pressed his visitor 
to have a glass of hot brandy and water, 
averring that claret was but cold stujff after 
aU. Godfrey preferred the wine. After a brief 
interval of conversation, Gideon offered the 
trifling remark, that a small quMti^ty of spirit 
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and water (with him) after supper, promoted 
digestion and kept off the nightmare. He 
then, as if in manifestation of this comfort- 
able doctrine, turned towards the decanters 
and mixed himself a potent glass of smoking 
grog. More than once did he make a 
declaration of the pleasure he had in thus 
having beneath his roof an old friend ; again 
did he inquire after the family at Elleringay, 
and really seemed to take more than a com-? 
mon interest in all that related to the De 
Bohuns. 

Mr. Clincher's hospitality and communi- 
cative emotions oozed out in the precise ratio 
to his consumption of the hot compound. 
From time to time he replenished his goblet 
as if in stouter and stouter determination to 
ward off dyspepsia and nightmare; he es- 
sayed once more to 'prevail on Godfrey to 
follow his example ; and declared sour claret 
only fit for ascetics. The man-of-law*s tongue 
loosened, and ere long he descanted on the 
many charming characteristics of Miss Clin^ 
cher. 

"Letitia,'* said Gideon, with emphasis^ 
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^^ is indeed a fine girl, captain, and few are 
Uessed with such a daughter. 8he is a 
saving to me of two hundred per annum in 
housekeeping — that she is — every shilling. 
She pickles and preserves, makes her own 
dresses, cuts out my shirts, sees after every- 
thing, can do anything, is never cross, always 
a good girL Haven't had an hour's trouhle 
with her since her mother's death. Poor 
Bessy !" (Gideon heaved a si^) " And look, 
<»ptain,'* said he, sitting perpendicularly in 
his chair, and energetically slapping his 
thigh — ^^ look ! captain, when that day comes 
(and come it must to us all) when Gideoa 
Clincher's balance-sheet is for ever struck, 
and he pays, as the mortgage of nature, 
the common debt, his daughter will inherit 
^0,000. Thank God I have not toiled 
through existence without saving a comfort* 
able sum; and mark me, if Letitia were 
married to-morrow — ^married to my wishes 
— ^I would come down with ten thousand — ^I 
would, or may I never see Lincoln's Tmx 
Fields again! People can't have their chil- 
dren make good matches and give'em nothing* 
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When Scipio died and left his daughters m7, 
the state gave them portions — the state 
would not have dowered Letitia, so I have 
taken care for her, and sho^vn a little more 
knowledge of the world than Scipio did !" 

Godfrey was astonished and mortified— 
astonished that ^an every-day person like 
Gideon, whose life had been spent in two 
dingy, dirty chambers, the very sight of 
which gave a person the dismals — could have 
saved so much — ^mortified when he reflected 
that his own daughters, descended from 
Princess Maud, the child of the third Henry 
of England, would have no dower ! With 
his polite breeding he commended Miss 
Clincher, and with a well-veiled irony, con- 
gratulated the lawgiver on being the sire of 
such a treasure. 

. Again were inquiries instituted relative to 
the family at EUeringay. The solicitor asked 
the precise number of the other's hearthold. 
Godfrey, who felt a little nettled at the ful- 
some declarations of his entertainer, deter«^ 
mined to assume high ground too. He spoke 
of his son — ^his &vourable position in the 
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army — his adoption by Colonel Sommerton, 
who was their relative and a man of great 
consideration in the service. He averred, 
too, that Moreton would one day evince his 
worthiness of descent from these illustrious 
ancestors, who in centuries gone by had 
borne arms to Mount Moriah, bled at Asca- 
Ion, and charged the swarming ranks of Sal- 
adin— and— and who were sprung from the 
chivalrous Flantagenets I After the repeated 
solicitations of Mr. Clincher, whose bragga- 
docio vaunting was now a little humbled, 
De Bohun refiUed his glass with that wine 
which had passed the severe criticism of the 
gay men on town. The glow of conversation 
proceeded : the one boasting of his ill-gotten 
wealth, and the other parading the qualities 
of his gentle blood ; and an exchange of vain- 
glorious bombast ensued, usque ad nauseam. 

There was a pause — ^the twain sat contem- 
platively. 

" I'll tell you what, Captain De Bohun, 
a thought has just struck a scintilla- 
tion from my brain. Now, if your son, 
Mr. Moreton, be the fine fellow you describe 
him — ^if, of course, it were mutual with the 
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parties after being introduced, and you 
approve of my proposal — I should have no 
objections in giving my daughter to your 
son. It is natural for a father to wish to see 
his only child comfortably settled, ere that 
debt of which I spoke is discharged ; and I 
am sure the match might turn out felicitous 
in more ways than one ! " 

Godfrey, in compliance with the stout 
determination to which he arrived ere enter- 
ing his entertainer's threshold, had kept his 
brain unclouded and cool. Ten thousand 
down, and forty thousand afterwards ! The 
proposition was a great feat — one which 
ought not, prima facie^ to be rejected. The 
estate would be freed ; the family once more 
hold up their heads. In his pride he would 
have Kked a more congenial alliance — circum- 
stances alter cases — ^he smiled and rubbed 
his chin, as folks do when they are perplexed, 
and know not exactly what to reply. 

"Young people, Mr. Clincher, won't always 
do as their weU-wisherS' desire. I am sure 
Miss Letitia is an amiable young lady — ^very ! 
— doubt not her capabilities of making any 
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man a desirable partner — ^feel flattered hj 
your suggestion, yery ! Moreton's position 
in the army, his adoption, his enthusiasm, 
will one day place him high in command — 
not a doubt upon it ! " 

" Now, captain, Vm a man of the world — 
have closely studied human nature for forty 
years. It is your intention to remain in 
town for a week or ten days. On Wednes- 
day two or three old friends dine with me; 
will you do me the honour, and also present 
my compliments to Mr. Moreton De Bohiin, 
and say I shall feel proud by his accompany- 
ing you ?" 

" My son will have equal pleasure with 
myself in partaking of your hospitality. At 
what hour do you dine ?' * 

" At four o'clock — four precisely, my dear 
friend, as Letitia is punctual to a minute ! '^ 
. Godfrey rose from his chair, shook Gideon 
cordially by the hand ; and they parted, as 
affectionately as might have done the Cheery- 
ble Brothers. 

. When De Bohun reached the hotel, he sat 
ruminating over the fire ; his features relaxed 
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into a smile, and indicated the complacent 
hue of his reflections. He cogitated upon 
the proposal, reviewed the project in every 
possible aspect ; and the more deliberate and 
continuous his meditations, the more con- 
vinced he became of the desirableness of the 
alliance. He did not, however, look only to 
the light side of the matter, he saw also the 
shadow, and could not dispel his doubt as to 
the accomplishment of the scheme. He was 
aware of the wayward disposition of his son ; 
he knew too well that he was not the one to 
be coerced into any line of action ; he mut- 
tered, " Confound that foolish attachment to 
the penniless girl at the cottage ! but he 
must and shall have the solicitor's daughter ! 
— Large fortune — very!" He gave a con- 
vulsive tug at the bell-rope, and without 
farther ado, put on his slippers and ascended 
to his dormitory, concluding as he went 
that this was a grand idea, and certainly not 
such a mesalliance as the other would have 
been. 
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is my chief solicitor ; lie adyanced for your 
outfit, and has on other occasions supplied 
me with money. I preferred employing hiin 
in preference to a neighbouring practitioner, 
as it would not have been altogether pleasant 
to haye one's affiurs discussed by half the 
gossips in our district. He will feel the 
compliment in your acceptance of the inyita- 
tion ; besides, it is policy to keep in good 
odour with those who have power over you, 
and when a little patronage costs nothing. 
People haye giyen Gideon Clincher a bad 
name, I belieye worse than he deserves. 
It is the fashion, and always has been, from 
the times of the ancient Mse scribes until 
now, to think an honest lawyer an anomaly. 
It is true he has a sharp look-out for his own 
interest ; and pray who has not ? He has 
been a lucky fellow, however, and accumu- 
lated a large fortune ; and it is astounding 
that any one immured in those eyrie cham- 
bers in Lincoln's Inn Fields could have 
amassed so much !" 

"His heirs, I doubt not, will appreciate 
his habits of industry ; and as to amassing, 
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a conscience not too tightly laced is a great 
ally in such endeayours/' returned Moreton, 
in half contemptuous tone. 

"Heirs — theirs!" returned Godfrey, "he 
bu, only one oluli-yonng My-^i ami- 
.blegW-have a splendid fortl I" 

De Bohun would fain have pursued this to 
him agreeable conversation, had not More- 
ton given an abrupt turn to the discourse, 
and by his manner manifested Uttle interest 
in tte heiress. Godft^ ventored not on the 
continuance of the topic ; Moreton kmt his 
brows, and it was dangerous for the father 
to recur to the matrimonial and match- 
making, as "remembrance fresh makes weak* 
ened sorrow strong." A string had been 
touched which vibrated through the young 
soldier's bosom. It had been tiser in God! 
frey had he not expatiated on Miss Clincher's 
dowry ; it was a plan more likely to frustrate 
than further his project. To remind Moreton 
of this subject, was to tear open a wound 
which had been so deep, and to open fresh 
rills from the "fruitful river of his eye/' 
The sad recollection of the past hurried him 
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back to a thousand thoughts of bitterness. 
His own truth — ^his once fond love, and her 
duplicity — ^her faithless inconstancy, were 
terrible realities ; they robbed him of rest — 
destroyed all peace. A very hatred had now 
begun to spring up in his breast at the 
mere name of woman. How could he love, 
confide in one again, when she had deceived, 
betrayed, abandoned him ! In the din of 
battle, on the tented field, he might find 
a respite from sorrow; but not in the 
calmer and more refiective hours of his pre- 
sent unvarying life. 

On the following day the De Bohuns 
hit the solicitor's dinner-hour to a nicety. 
They were forthwith shown into the best 
parlour, which in these days would have 
been dignified by the appellation of the 
drawing-room. Two visitors had already 
arrived ; a third was still expected. When 
the De Bohuns entered, Gideon was at the 
moment directing the first comers' attention 
to two or three pictures which adorned 
his walls. Gideon observed that he him- 
self was really no judge of paintings, but 
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he believed they were very valuable. The 
EUeringaytonians were ceremoniously intro- 
duced to a burly, fat, huge mountain of a 
man, who was a respectable city merchant ; 
and also to a spruce, dandified, semi-gentle- 
man, who assumed a vast deal of importancOj 
and ran his fingers through his hair as if he 
were somebody ! Godifrey made a dignified 
bow, and the young officer emulated the 
respectful bearing of the sire ; both appeared 
to recollect their descent from the Planta- 
genets. The man-mountain aind the pseudo** 
gentleman were evidently in the presence ()f 
their superiors. 

" We were j'ust looking at the pictures 
when you and Mr. Moreton entered," re- 
marked Gideon. " Pray, Captain De Bohun^ 
are you a judge of such things ?" 

Godfrey rose from his chair, placed his 
glass to his eye, and scrutinized the valuables. 

" "Why — ^my judgment fails me, Mr. Clin- 
cher, or this is a Gasper Poussin." 

" It is, sir —it is ; I had forgot the name ; 
I knew, however, it sounded like gasfing and 
pushing^^^ smilingly said Gideon, as if con*- 

VOL. I. 
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scions of haying deliyered himself of a piece 
^f native wit 

The man-mountain laughed ; his shoulders 
heaved portentously; and he thought Mr. 
•CUncher very fiinny ; and so did the sprightly 
fiftranger, who giggled, ** He, he, he !" and 
again thrust his fingers through his shining 
and generously-pomatumed locks, 

" And this seems to my eye a Coireggio," 
observed Godfrey. 

• **You are quite a connoisseur, captain! 
right agaiiL And the third is a — ^a — Mu — 
MuriUo — ^yes, a Murillo. Beautiful thing, 
and 1 often tell my Tishy the. larger angePs 
face is b'ke hers I " 

^* And pray, Mr. Clincher, how long have 
you been the fortunate possessor of them ?" 
asked Godfrey, still holding the glass to his 
4Bye, and scanning the pictorial chef-cPceuvres. 

*^ Some half-dozen years, perhaps." 

" And you unquestionably gave a round 
-suin for them?" 

" I give a round sum for them ! Bless 
your life, captain, you will, I hope, give me 
-CTedit for a little more knowledge of the 
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world than to throw my money away on such 
foolish articles ; for what are they after all 
tut roughly put on paint, old, cracky, rotteni 
<)anyas, and tarnished gilt frames? I'll 
assure you I had them laid in at an easy 
late, or they had never formed the gallery of 
Oideon Clincher." 

The man-mountain deemed these the words 
of wisdom. 

Godfrey was silent, he painfully thought 
that the Poussin and the Murillos might have 
come, like Hie claret, from a faded turfite, ot 
at least from a faded client of some sort. 

"Their former proprietor was a man of 
great taste. I got him out of many diffi- 
cxdties ; but at last he went to smash, oh ! *' 

The door opened, and Miss Clincher came 
in ; her father introduced her to the yoimger 
De Bohun; with the other gentlemen she 
was already acquainted. Letitia was very 
bashful, very confused ; she had heard her 
fath^ speak of the De Bohuns of Elleringay 
Manor, and what aristocratic people they 
were, being nearly allied to one of the oldest 
noble &milies in the . kingdom. The iutro^ 

2 
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duction to the officer made her quite un- 
nerved* Letitia was not the kind of person 
to cause an emeute on entering a drawing- 
zoom, and at this particular moment she was 
less attractive than ordinary. She had pre- 
viously descended to the kitchen, in order to 
see all the dishes garnished, to insist on the 
vortex of the melted butter being rotated one 
way, to flavour the brandy-sauce, and to 
fiintastically thrust blanched almonds end- 
wise into the peripheral surface of a huge 
plum-pudding, and when she received her 
company she was red and excited. It was 
manifest, however, that the heiress had 
attired herself in her finest finery, as evinced 
by her sUken dress, flowing sash, lots of 
trinkets, and the large bouquet which nodded 
syiichronously with her heaving bosom. 
Gideon looked upon her with complacent 
smile ; the man-mountain enunciated a fami- 
liar "How d'ye do ?" and the exquisite sought 
to catch any doux yeux with which she might 
condescend to favour him. 

Gideon, on dinner being announced, step- 
ped up to the soldier and said in a vein of 
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pleasantry, " Mr. Moreton, we shan't proceed 
seniores prioreSy will you therefore have the 
kindness to offer Miss Clincher yonr fin?" 
Moreton did not at the moment comprehend 
this figurative mode of speech ; however, he 
understood the pantomimic motions of her 
sire, and at once offered the heiress his arm. 
The others brought up the rear. The 
young soldier subsided into a chair on 
the right of Letitia; Gideon took the fiir- 
ther end of the table; and the repast, with 
all expedition, commenced. 

There was a profusion of substantial, the 
table was crowded, and, as a whole, the 
edibles reflected credit on the chef d^ cuisine^ 
whoever he or she might be. Miss Clincher 
evinced considerable concern that all should 
be helped to the particular slice of the parti- 
cular dish desired ; and her father deemed it 
meet to be continually heaping fresh supplies 
on every plate. The man-mountain smiled, 
and thought his old friend Clincher one of 
the most hospitable men in Christendom, 
when Gideon persisted in helping him for 
the third time from the smoking sirloin. The 
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De Boliuns talked on various questions of 
general import, and the exquisite almost 
forgot what he was eating in polite consi- 
deration for the lady of the house, whom he 
would help to everything within his reach. 
Gideon ever and anon told some witty anec- 
dote, at which the soldier gave a faint smile, 
Godfrey a forced "J?a .' haP^ Letitia a titter, 
the man-mountain's shoulders gave a con- 
vulsive heaving, and the exquisite ^^He! 
he ! he'd — very good indeed ! " 

Moreton, deeming it proper to keep up 
conversation with Letitia, spoke of concerts, 
the starring cantatrice, and the last novel. 
He asked her if she liked Handel hotter than 
Mozart — had read " Evelina," or Madame 
De StaePs " Treatise on the Passions," and 
whether she preferred the author of the Chris- 
tabel or Thalaba ? These topics were foreign 
to Letitia ; she knew not whether Handel or 
Mozart composed the Creation — ^had never 
heard of Miss Bumey, and she did confess 
that she detested poetry ! Young De Bohun 
opined she might have a predilection for 
history, and he got so far back as the Bayeux 
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tapestry, the days when ladies wore the- 
bodice and wimple, when their lords sharp- 
ened the appetites by hippocras, and drank 
canary. He was too remote. He then came 
down to the times of the Merry Monarch, and 
ended by an observanceof the fashion amongst 
the ladies of Queen Anne's court, who, as an, 
accomplishment, japanned ! Letitia replied 
in monosyllables — ^it was indisputable that 
history was not her forte. 

The man-mountaiD, or, more respectfully 
speaking, Mr. Abel Greenham, hadduring this 
time addressed himself intermittingly to the 
other young gentleman, whom we also pro- 
perly appellate as Mr. James Jingles; and 
Gideon amused Godfrey with an incident of a 
former client, who had gone to smash, oh I 
Though the city professional essayed to amuse 
the country sqtiire, yet the latter appeared 
ever and anon abstracted. His gaze became 
from timetotimefixedupon the various articles 
of plate, which seemed manufactures of as va- 
rious epochs. On some of those were engraved 
griffins, on others Kons, on others wivems! 
His silent reasonings referred their present 
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possession to similar sources as the Lafitte 
and the pictures — ^in &ct, he felt convinced 
their ancient owners had gone to smash, oh ! 
When that huge lump of mortality had ap- 
peased his physical cravings, he became more 
loquacious, and bandied certain insinuating 
jests at Jemmy Jingles, who rather waived 
such familiarities and sought to be heard on 
the great commercial transactions in which 
he had taken part. Godfrey now went on to 
political concerns, and dragged in the ques- 
tion as to the expediency of Mr. Pitt grant- 
ing such enormous subsidies. The others 
would not chime in — ^the Londoners could not 
possibly bestow attention on matters so remote 
to their own interests. What did the man- 
jnountain care for public affidrs, so long as he 
got a quick return and good profit on multi- 
tudes of York hams and Wiltshii'e flitches ! 
—or JingleSy only the tables turned right for 
him I — or Oideon Clincher, so long as there 
were litigious disputants, and the necessity 
for conveying broad acres and bricks and mor- 
tar I Verily, no more than they did for the 
fiite of Bappho or the snows of Nova Zembla. 
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Notwithstanding Godfrey's smothered con- 
tempt for Gideon, and the peculiarities of his 
daughter, he was pleased that Moreton had 
paid the latter so much attention, and he 
still did nurture the reflection that so large a 
dowry was no eyery-day matter-of-fact. It 
was to be feared, however, that these atten- 
tions on the part of his son were in no wise 
prefen-ed on account; of any particular im- 
pressions made upon the soldier. The truth 
was, Moreton was polite because he knew the 
conventionalities of society, and was in man- 
ners and feelings a gentleman. Moreton had 
been brought up amongst sisters — sisters who 
were accomplished, ladylike girls ; and any 
man who is reared within the influence of 
sororial affection is relatively a kinder and a 
better man. His falcon glance instanter 
detected that Miss Clincher had never moved 
in good society. His generous disposition 
censured her not — he blamed her stars, and 
not herself. 

When Moreton contemplated Gideon, and 
called to mind his power over his paternal 
lands, he felt something of his prejudice, in 
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despite of his better will, to be entertained 
against the daughter. Clincher, he ayerred^ 
might be rich, might vaunt of his glittering 
heaps, yet there was in every man's breast 
the conscioiisness of some good, which others 
possessed not, and he would not himself 
have exchanged the historic name of Moreton 
De Bohun for that which toil in others who 
set by, had acquired. He said within himself 
that if he had not wealth, he was a pa* 
teicianbybirth-hada strong arm and abold 
heart— ^nd these would win the plaudits of 
renown ! Happiness was not, by such 
contemplations, wholly banished from his 
heart. 

Happiness! is it said? — that phantom 
which lures us from the present to the future, 
is but a shadow which haimts the earth, 
and men pursue to the end of their lives— ^. 
a goddess like Juno in perspective, a vapour 
when neared ! There may be glimpses— 
"sunbeams amid renewing storms'' but no 
continuance, no entirety of such wished-for 
good. Ambition, avarice, glorv, power, love, 
are her votaries; they contend for her 
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smiles by a thousand pursiiits; they seek her 
through the world with an insane assiduity, 
and are delusions which have deluded in 
every age. Happiness has been a tempter 
as fascinating as Arndda — as onward-cheer- 
ing as the mirage from the beginning of 
time. Aristippus sought it in pleasure — 
Socrates in wisdom — ^Alexander in conquest 
— Caesar in dominion — ^Brutus in glory — 
Anthony in love. — ^They sought it in vain ! 

As the sire and son returned, the former 
felt desirous of ascertaining what kind of an 
impression the rich heiress had made in the 
mind of the latter. With every carefulness 
he essayed to elicit his opinion, but the brief 
and heedless replies of the soldier intimated 
that he had no views of the ten thousand 
down, and the forty to follow. A reference 
to Clincher's wealth was answered by a cut- 
ting piece of sarcasm. It was indeed pro- 
voking, thought the squire of EUeringay, 
for a man of crumbling fortune to have only 
one son, and that son to be so sadly insen- 
sible to the necessity of selecting a support 
to a declining house. It was lunacy to be 
so averse to a right mode of procedure ! 
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After the Elleringaytoniaus had taken 
their departure, the other two guests felt 
more at ease* The reserve and decorous bear- 
ing of the De Bohuns had forbid that free- 
and-easy joviality which was more in keeping 
with the innate desires of Mr. Abel Greenham, 
and also of Mr. James Jingles. The front 
door had scarcely closed on the De Bohuns, 
ere Jingles commenced a somewhat caustic 
conversation on the military profession in 
general; and, to tell the truth, the presence of 
the young officer had very considerably 
disturbed Mr. James Jingle's repose of mind. 
He was acutely aware of the forcible im- 
pression made upon a woman's heart by 
scarlet and gold-lace, and from what his 
furtive glances had observed, it was evident 
that Letitia deemed Moreton De Bohun a 
comely specimen of the sterner sex. After 
having railed at soldiers en masse^ and 
given two or three sly cuts at the departed 
visitor, he became exceediugly agreeable, 
and essayed again and again to make Miss 
Clincher titter ; nor were his witticisms lost 
on Gideon, nor yet on his huge friend Abel. 
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Ere long, grilled bones and decanters came 
on to the table, and in process of time, the 
three friends grew merrier stiU ! 

On the following morning the De Bohun's 
called on Miss Clincher, and from that visil; 
Moretonfor ever forgot all about silk dresses, 
flowing sashes, preserved plums, and green 
gherkins. Miss Clincher not unfrequently 
afterwards made some kindly allusion to the 
handsome officer, and from the tone and 
manner of these references, Gideon was 
aware of the favourable impression which 
Moreton had made on his daughter. The 
more Gideon reflected on this fact, the more 
he was wounded and disappointed. He had 
wished for the alliance, and sought in him 
the blazon of an ancient line ; he was con- 
vinced the father had tacitly opposed it. The 
owner of EUeringay had descanted again on 
his Plantagenet descent, and the solicitor 
fancied he saw through a familiar and an 
urbane deportment much bitter irony and 
hidden contempt. The one was mortified in 
the contemplation of a distinction which no 
wealth could purchase, the other galled that 
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he had to saccumb to an inferior. The 
solicitor was a man who ever carried a javelin 
beneath his jerkin, and he ^^ nursed his wrath 
to keep it warm." Godfrey, he thought, 
had played a double part From that hour 
he determined to be avenged, and he swore 
that EUeringay Manor should never be Uxo 
inheritance of Moreton De Bohun ! 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

" There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then, 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o*er fair women and brave men." 

"Childe Harold." 

** On the morrow 
We will join the battle th«i— 
And God befriend the right." 

SouTHEY's "Joan op Arc." 
# # « * * 

Europe, for more than twenty years, had 
been ensanguined by devastating wars ; and 
every kingdom on the Continent, distracted 
by political dissensions, torn by intestine 
factions, or had risen into open anarchy and 
revolutionary revolt. A few years, or even a 
few months, sufficed to work changes, which 
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previously ages were required to effect. 
Men's minds had grown frenzied and furious; 
thrones had crumbled and fallen ; feudalities 
had been rooted out; and institutions, conse- 
crated by the long lapse of ten centuries^ 
had, beneath the hands of democratic violence, 
or under the grasp of despotic tyranny, been 
levelled with the dust. France had been 
the theatre of horrors to which the history of 
the world could furnish no parallel ; had 
passed through social transitions and political 
inconsistencies like unto which the annals of 
mankind present no example. Her conta- 
gious influence was felt as far as civilization 
extended, and to^those whose perceptions 
could look from the present to the future, 
the progress of knowledge, the common 
rights of man, and the . blessing of religious 
freedom were sapped and endangered. Glory 
had been her watchword ; but even glory in a 
nation, as in an individual, at length must pall. 
A mighty spirit had arisen and usurped the 
sceptre of her ancient princes by the splen- 
dour of his genius ; had assumed the impe- 
rial purple by an iron rule, and vainly sought 
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to supply the veneration for ancient blood 
and legitimate sovereignty in the dazzle of 
conquest and the blaze of renown. There is, 
however, as philosophic historians have 
averred, a natural tendency in the human 
mind, to venerate order, and justice, and 
peace. 

Eebellions and wars are but the pa- 
roxysmal outbreaks which the social system 
for a time undergoes as it progresses towards 
greater amounts and more perfect conditions 
of happiness. It is not in the nature of man 
to continuially love discord and renounce 
repose ; no more than is it the law of nature 
to constantly convulse the earth with erup- 
tions and tempests. Whirlwinds and 
hurricanes purify the air and render it sub-* 
sequently more salubrious and better fitted 
for animal and vegetable life, and so have the 
stormy periods of society tranquillized and 
improved the moral atmosphere of a people. 
It was dependent on this condition of things, 
and consequent on their inevitable results, 
that the Allies interfered to restore peace to 
mankind. They carried their arms to the 

VOL. I. ? 
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mils of Paris, and determined to imthrone: 
the enslaver of the race. The people, fearing 
the dismemberment of their kingdom at once 
hearkened to the proposition of a restoration 
of their andent rulers, and even those- 
generals who had been most faithful in their 
imperial master's career, insisted that abdi- 
cation alone remained. The treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau was signed ; and it was sanguinely 
hoped that the days of insurrection and trial 
had passed away — ^that the dawn of a better 
intnre had now nshered in. 

The Allies acted at this crisis with a mag-^ 
iianimity worthy of their great names. They 
had no wish to heap nncalled-for indignations 
on a fallen foe ; they respected his greatness 
in the hour of adversity ; and though public 
safety compelled his abdication, they did not* 
«eek at once to strip him of royalty, nor 
humble him to the level of that class from 
which his transcendent genius had raised 

. Alexander of Enssia was then youthful- 
and brave, handsome and generous ; so great a 
general had fired his young admiration, 
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and he felt for him with all the sjrmpathy 
of early years, and in the true feelings of 
a chivakous spirit. When the correcter 
opinion of Lord Castlereagh proposed a more 
distant exile, and. the imposition of a more 
strict snrveillance, Alexander opposed such 
as nncalled for, and harshness. Her in 
whose yeins ran the imperial blood of the 
House of Hapsburg, wittiherinfantaking I had 
removed towards the frontier ; and in a few 
days the founder of a new dynasty had been 
driven an exile from the empire his bravery 
had won. Louis XVIII. was conducted from 
the calm retreat, which he had so long found 
in the shades of Hart well, with, the pageant 
display of a conqueror, to the throne of hi» 
sires. The Allies hadtold.the French people 
that they warred not against France, but 
against Napoleon ; and on the return of their 
legitimate prince generously forebore having 
anything to do with the internal policy tO' be 
adopted, and so soon as it was supposed the 
new constitution had taken root,, they with- 
drew beyond the Ehine. Had the King 
now acted with that wisdom whi^ the re-^ 

p 2 
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rerses of his house, and fhe sad drama of 
which the comitry had been the theatre, 
ought to haye taught, he might haye firmly 
established his throne, and sayed the still 
farther effusion of his subjects' blood* Un- 
fortunately, he did not sufficiently seek to 
compromise and mollify those eyils of which 
the nation complained. The recollection of 
the Temple, the horrors of the Bepublic, and 
the audacity of the usurper, awakened the 
spirit of yengeance in his bosom. He re- 
garded his position as his lawful and un- 
deniable right, and not as the boon of fayour. 
By eyery means in his power he sought the 
obliteration of the empire, and whatever was 
conceded to the people was dispensed in the 
manner of a gift, and not relinquished to 
meet the tone of popular feeling, or suit the 
exigencies of the times. 

The imigrh and the nohUsse^ with Count 
d' Artois, and, in somfe measure, Talleyrand at 
their head, clamoured for the return of 
ancient usages, and the restitution of their 
lost inheritance. The representatives of the 
old families, when in the corridors of the 
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Tuileries and in the salons of Versailles, 
they jostled with men of mushroom titles, 
they looked with contempt on the newly 
dignified plebeians ; and inwardly regarded 
them not of their order. On the other hand, 
those brave men who had ennobled them- 
selves by their own sword, who had carried 
conquest beyond the Alps ; who had borne the 
imperial eagle on the fields of the Peninsula ; 
fought at the Pyramids ; and followed their 
chief to the snows of Muscovy — ^felt their 
pride wounded and their honour sullied by 
the superciliousness of those who were the 
mere favourites in nature's chances, who 
were lavish and profligate, imperious and 
haughty — without talent, without merit, and 
possessing no virtues — ^no recommendation 
in themselves. 

The King ostentatiously regarded the years 
of the republic and empire as a blank j he 
caused the bones of certain Chouan and Ven- 
dean chiefs to be exhumed and buried in con- 
secrated ground; a monument to be erected at 
Quiberon Brey to the iriemory of the royalists 
who had fallen in the cause of the crown i 
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and the aisles of Notre Dame to resound mtli 
dirges to the memory of Marie Antoinette 1 
binder such condition of things the veterans 
of the army were ere long disgusted, and the 
people became alarmed that instead of pro- 
gressing towards social freedom, and entenng 
npcm a greater equality of civil rights and 
public privileges, they were in reality re^ 
trogradiag ; and there was the semblance of 
the endeavour by those in power to recur to 
the exclusivism and thraldom of the men- 
archy. Diasatisfection smotierly burnt; 
the friends of freedom were indignaut, aud 
to those possessmg any degree of foredght, 
it was obvious that pubKc feeling would, at 
no distant period, burst out into an open and 
aU-consumiQg flame ! 

A little isle, washed by the waves of the 
Tuscan Sea, was now a spot less insignificant 
than its geographical position and ^contracted 
surface might render it. It was the mimic 
sovereignty, to amuse as «, plaything a 
monarch whose sceptre had once aspired to 
wave over the world. There a palace stood, 
enlivened now by •cauctly scenes and regal 
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mockeries, though guaMed by a thousand 
earnest swords, ready at a moment in the 
hour of peril to drink the blood of foreign 
foe. Upon that ocean-rock was cooped a 
mighty soul, whose restless spirit slept not 
in its bold designs to recover &llen greatness, 
and again strike terror in the hearts of 
those who in evil day had expatriated him 
from the land which he loved. Every scene 
.did he watch with eagle eye, now played on 
Europe's theatre, when none did think he 
heard, or saw, or cared. At the fashionable 
hotel of the beautiful Hortense, hospitalities 
were dispensed with generous hand ; therOy 
jank and talent, bravery and beauty, 
frequently assembled in her gay saloons* 
All spoke with meaning of the ^^ Ptre la 
VioleiteJ^ Beranger tuned his harp to the 
€ause, and then some of the most heroic 
minds in Paris talked in pantomimic gesture, 
and with finger on the lip, of glorious deeds 
even now not distant. 

: Ere long, a little fleet disembarked, on the 
beach at the Ghdf of St. Juan, a thousand 
warriors and their adventurous chief. The 
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soil of France to them was holy ground; 
legions joined in their march; and soon the 
Emperor's foot repassed the yestibnle of 
his palace in the capital. Louis fled in 
dismay to Ghent, and war — war was again 
the nniyersal cry! France was once more 
on the defensive, and the great powers got 
ready for battle. England sent oyer to 
Ostend eyery man and horse which 
Gk>yemment conld be persuaded to despatch. 
Trayellers, who had been shut out from the 
Continent for twenty years, and who had 
now flocked to eyery country, from the 
safely inspiredby the treaty of Fontainebleau, 
were, on the intelligence of Napoleon's 
return, hastening to embark for their natiye 
land; and the states of the Ehine were 
becoming fiUed with soldiers. Strange were 
the inconsistencies in those days of strife : 
the heroes of yarious nations mingled 
together, when about to^ be led against their 
conmion foe. Holland and Belgiiun pre* 
sented scenes that Teniers loyed to paint : 
as, knots of soldiers loitering in close lanes 
amongst thick hedge-rows, and fiiir fldds of 
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teeming culture. In this little town, 
Prussian lancers made love to their enter- 
tainers' daughters ; in that cottage the kilted 
Highlander rocked the cradle of the Dutch 
boor; in yonder tavern some harebrained 
son of the Emerald Isle caroused with the 
heavier spirits of the Teuton race.* But 
more stirring events were rapidly hatoHng. 
France was pregnant with projects; her 
manufactories and workshops were full of 
energy in the preparation of arms; raw 
conscripts were once more torn from their 
mothers and sisters ; pensioners were called 
out; and in a few weeks hundreds of 
thousands of men assumed the defensive. 

Well may historians admire the creative 
genius of that powerful mind, which could, 
as by an enchanter's wand, make the earth 
give out guttering «.lua„;,, and corps of 
accoutred heroes ! 

Such is a rapid glance of the state of things, 
at the particular period spoken of in this story* 

One evening in the middle of June, 1815, 

)Te were seated in a back chamber of an 

^leig's "Story of the Battle of Waterloo." Alison, 
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obscure inn at Brussels, two military men 

engaged in earnest conversation. It was 

the hour of twilight, and only the general 

outline of the speakers could be discenxed^ 

as the vague-mestre entered and placed in 

the hand of one, a parcel which had come 

by the last mail. The receiyer glanced at it 

fdr a moment, and then, as if recognising 

the address, carelessly threw it into a chair 

by which he was sitting, and muttered^ 

^' A letter from my sister." 

# « ♦ ♦ 

" You think lightly, I fear, of our deed 
to-morrow," said the other; " but I wished 
to meet you here this evening for a few 
moments, not to discuss warfare, but to 
make one or two requests, to be fulfilled in 
the event of my fall. These I know you 
will promise to see executed, should you be 
my survivor. A soldier's life is at the best 
an uncertain one, but how much more so at 
a crisis like the present. This document 
you will have the kindness to put into your 
pocket, it contaias my last wishes, and if I 
die, then open it ; its contents might interest 
you. If we live through the fight^ restore 
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it to me lULopenedL This ring and this 
locket I will sew in the skirts of my coat, 
fuid ere my corse is laid b&aeath the tur^ 
secure them. These are Ihe requests I 
make. I have made such before — ^in India, 
Egypt, or the plains of the Peninsula; 
I have felt, too, the peculiar feelings con- 
sequent on such instnuetions ; but neyer 
was I so unnerved as now ; a pi^sentiment 
hangs forebodingly over me. You will smile 
when I tell you — laugh at my folly, but 
last night my slumber-thoughts were borne 
back mth stmige and seeming reality to 
days gone by, and my spirit communed with 
iSiadowy beings, whom it once loved on 
earth, but whose £rail tenements have long 
been dust. I thought they pointed, with 
inviting hand, to bright and distant lands, 
seen beaming beyond regions of far-out- 
stretched darkness, where the ^ blessed did 
summer high upon the hills of God.' I am 
not so superstitious as Nicias, and have 
often ridiculed those who dreamed dreams, 
yet a whispering voice within tells me 
my days are numbered.'' 
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The cheek of the addressed, could it have 
been seen more distinctly in the evening 
gloom, grew paler. The reciter of the fore- 
going incident fencied he had produced an 
unwonted emotion in his listener's bosom; 
he then observed, in a tone of cheerfiilness, 
" 'Tis indeed foolish in one like myself, who 
hath often vaunted that his arm was brave, 
to think of the siUy vagaries of the drowsy 
god.'^ 

" A wise man derides such phantoms, yet 
I have often thought these sleepy visions 
fiybils of the future, and there is an ancient 
saying — "ovap cm awo-." 

The dreamer briefly resumed • his remarks 
associated with the probabilities of the coming 
campaign, and in iteration concluded: "I 
hope, my lad, you will live through this and 
many a coming fight — ^aye, and that you 
are destined to taste more of life's happiness 
than has been my own lot. May honours be 
your portion as well as wealth." 

" If, sir, Providence permit me to tell the 
tale of the impending action, I will with 
pleasure execute your commands with all 
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fidelity — ^methinks, however, the chances of 
war are greater against me than yourself. I 
am yonng, untried, unknown ; have honours 
to win, all to gain, nothing to lose. You, 
sir, have long shown to the world you wear * 
no craven heart. You have passed a period 
long enough in your country's service to 
merit its gratitude and insure its applause. 
Your transient despondency is corporeal, 'tis 
rather from some peccant humour in your 
blood, than any dread of strife. My own 
feelings are, or ought to be, different. I joy 
that a field is at hand where glory or death 
await the brave. Yes I I have honours to 
win ; my comfort now is to climb the slip- 
pery heights of dread ambition. As you re- 
collect, Themistocles could not sleep for think- 
ing of the triumphs of Miltiades, so ought I 
to be watchful when I recount your own 
illustrious career on the paths of feme. Aye ! 
to many a troubled and distracted spirit, long 
fretted by this world's jars and disquietudes, 
the din of combat and the clash of arms will 
be welcome to the ear as the ^ melodies of 
youthful days.' Where rolls the tide of battle 
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deadliest; where thickest leaden showers 
&11; where ia frenzy foe meets foe, perchance 
this casque may gleam. But deeds, not 
words, are comeliest from one whose arm to 
such performance hath been yet unstnmg I — 
Tis half past nine/' continued he, draw- 
ing out his watch, and with difl^ulty obsery* 
ing the hand in the obscure light of the 
chamber; ^and it is time we dressedforher 
Grace's balL" He then thrust the previously 
mentioned j^rcel and the sealed document 
into his pocket, and in a &w minutes both 
were in the adjoining street, and proved to 
be Colonel Sommerton and Moreton De 
BohuiL 

. Brussels on that portentous evening was 
the scene of strange excitement. Thousands 
of soldiers lay in and around it, and tens of 
thousands were advancing towards it. Blu- 
cher^s columns were marchrag from Ciney, 
Namur, andHuy. The French were scattered 
all over the country, from Sambre to Fleurus. 
On that afternoon an attack had been made 
on General Ziethetfs outposts, and the enemy 
had occupied and then abandoned Binche^ 
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News of this had reached the Belgian capital, 
and although, from motives of policy, the 
British officers and their Allies kept matters 
for a ti&e as secret as possible, yet the im- 
pending dangers were known to many of the 
inhabitants. The ball referred to was given 
by the Duchess of Eichmond. There rank 
and fashion were for a brief period to assem. 
ble ; and, alas ! destined to meet no morei 
The saloons of that high-bred dame were 
crowded with some of the fairest faces and 
bravest hearts in Europe; warriors of renown, 
titles of high rank, and royal blood, mingled 
in the courtly revel. 

That noble lady was descended from a 
long line of ancient chieftains, and in her 
veins ran that enthusiastic love of country 
and pride of birth, so characteristic of the 
Scotch. The 42nd, 79th, and 92nd, were 
lying in or aroimd the Belgic capital ; and 
she determined that on the night in question, 
she would exhibit to the assembled of the 
Low Countries a sample of heroes from the 
blue hills of her native land. Those who 
excelled in the dance, and were the finest 
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specimens of their race, were drafted from 
the above-mentioned regiments. When that 
little band of chosen Highlanders marched 
into the ample hall of her Grace's hotel 
preceded by some of their best pipers, it 
might truly be said, that the flowers of 
Scotland were there; and weU might the 
wondering populace, who gaaed admiringly 
on the fine features and Herculean frames of 
those handsomely attired warriors, look on 
with astonishment, and think on the country 
which produced such men ! They seemed 
more like a selection from Spartan bands or 
Boman legions, as in the dim twilightthey filed 
into the vestibule — ^which long centuries had, 
for a moment, returned to earth. In the gay 
saloons they dexterously went through va- 
rious evolutions, and delighted the assembly 
with strathspey and reel, sword-dance and 
fling. In these displays united acclamation 
gave the palm to Donald Bray. 

Donald was indeed a lord of creation ;^ 
his tall figure, well developed and sinewy 
limbs, broad chest, strong loins, and those 
yeUow locks, blue eyes, and comely face — 
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gave the beau-ideal of these ancient children 
of the sword, whose glories Ossian hatt 
sung, and which are the distinguishments of 
the true-bred Gael. Before their officer com- 
manded them to march from the gaily lighted 
hall, the duchess beckoned, and said, "Come 
hither, Donald." Sh^ took from a page a small 
parcel, and then continued, " Years, Donald, 
have passed away since I saw you, a bare- 
footed gillie, ready to drive the corrie, or 
bring the antlered throng from their moun- 
tain retreats in the lands of my fathers ; 
long is it since ye were a callant by bonny 
Castle-Gordon, and little did I then think 
I should see you take the prize for soldier 
exercise, and courtly dance on a foreign 
soil, and when about to meet a foreign foe. 
Here, accept this brooch — 'tis a Cairngorm 
— a Scottish gem; may your honour ever 
be as imclouded in its brightness, and when 
ye return to your northern home, say this 
was a trifling token of approbation from the 
daughter of your ancient chieftains." 

Donald respectfully accepted the gift, 
under a powerful load of feelings, aroused 

VOL. I. Q 
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bj personal as weU as national pride ; and 
he thought how proudly he should pin his 
plaid on Sundays and gala days^ when he 
returned to the glens of his loved Caledonia ! 
During this exhibition, Moreton De Bohun 
had been wistfully looking on rather thaa 
taking any active part in the festive scene ; 
ever and anon he stood thoughtfully as 
Oswald or the Giaour, and his deportment 
seemed to say, though present, his heart's 
musings were not there ; he remembered 
the words of the poet : — 

" Others wrapt in pleasure seem 

To taste of all that 1 forsake. 
Oh I may they long of transport dream, 
Nor e'er at length like me awake I" 

but gave them no tongue. Colonel Sommer- 
ton had on two occasions introduced him to 
a partner, and lus yonng Mend bronght to his 
features, like shining wavelets on the surface of 
the dark, deep lake, transient smiles, but the 
cold, dull depths of his soul soon chilled those 
attempts at gladness. Thus sped the winged 
moments — ^youth, and beauty, and love, and 
hope, were there. 
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But alas ! ere another sun had set, how many 
of these were dioomed to see that sun no 
more ! 

It had been hinted to the generals of 
division and brigade, that they were at an 
early hour, under one excuse or another, to 
nnobservedly withdraw- Shortly after mid- 
night, her Grace's company had departed; 
the windows of her hotel were darkened, the 
strains of music had ceased to float on the 
night wind — the revel was over. Ever and 
anon a solitary carriage rumbled over the 
uneven pavements, then for a brief and mo- 
mentous period the cky was still — ^night 
wrapped the world in her sable livery, and 
the weary eyelid closed in repose. 

Sommerton had in confidence told Moreton 
of the thick coming events, and the young 
soldier sought his dormitory to seek a brief 
slumber before he equipped for "dread 
array." When he had reached the quiet of 
his little room, a thought struck him, he had 
not opened the parcel, which, in the hurry of 
dressing, he had deferred. He took it from 
the drawer in which he had carelessly thrown 

Q 2 
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it, and again glancing at the address by a 
better light, saw it was not Elate De Bohun's 
hand-writing, as he had supposed. He 
broke the seal — ^he read — ^read on in breath- 
less agony, and in idiotic fixity of stare — 
his hand trembled — ^his brain grew giddy — 
the missive dropped at his feet, and he 
threw himself on the bed, in the very prostra- 
tion of despair ! He shed no tears — 'twas a 
shock that had sealed up convulsively the 
fountains of sorrow — he moved not — ^breathed 
not — the iron had entered his soul ! When 
his benumbed senses returned, 

*' He raised a sigh, so piteous and profound, 
That it did seem to shatter all his hulk. 
And end his being." 

He then gnashed his teeth — leapt, like a roe- 
buck which has received its death-wound, at 
one bound on his feet, and tore handfuls of 
those ebon tresses from his head ! With 
maniac wildness, he glanced on vacancy — 
then in subdued and piteous cry, exclaimed, 
"My God — my God, and did she not de- 
ceive me? — ^was she true when I thought 
she had forsaken ? And is she gone — gone 
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from the dull earth ! Oh is she dead — ^hath 
she died in truthfulness to love and me ? If, 
as Isocrates hath taught, the spirits of the de- 
parted look with pitying glance on those who 
are left below* — shade of my lost Emily, hear 
thy Moreton now. What monster of iniquity 
hath ruthlessly destroyed a thing so fair, so 
loving, and beloved — ^aye, and hath doomed 
myself ere long to die? What fiendish 
mortal sought in guilty wile to come between 
us and our happiness? — ^where was the wretch 
that could do a deed so cruel and so ill ? 
In covert has the work been done, perchance, 
by those whose ready smiles and seeming 
friendliness, pretended otherwise. Oh I 
wicked guile; oh! treacherous, blighting 
falseness — sins, like flowers, that deck the 
rocks of hell ! " 

That fearful epistle ran as follows : — 
^^ My deabest Moreton (I still must use 

* Tasso seems to have remembered this idea of Isocrates 
when he says : — 

" If when this breath from man's frail body flies, 
The soul take keep, or know the things done here." 

Fairfax, B. 5, xxi. 
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that tender epithet)^ when you read this I 
shall be with the past, and oblivion's rayen- 
wing have swept me to forgetfulness I No 
•-—no, I could not die without the tender of 
my heart's forgiveness. A woman's love 
when true— when full and undivided — can 
never change — no, not even in thevery worth- 
lessnessof the idolon which herhopes are fixed* 
Why you have forsaken me I cannot tell 
— I never wandered from you in a thought 
— ^you for whose weal my holiest, latest 
prayers shall supplicate. May Heaven dis- 
pense you happiness; from all promises a 
dying woman absolves you now; and if 
perchance as you travel on through the 
varied scenes to life's sure goal, you think of 
days gone by, remember there was one who 
fondly, wholly loved you, whose only hope 
remains that she shall meet you in a better 

world. — ^Youis, 

" Emily." 

The parcel contained also a note giving 
some particulars of the deceased's last hours. 
When he had come a little more to himself| 
he opened the lattice and wooed the night wind 
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to cool his throbbing brow. He looked to those 
starry worlds smiling so calm and beantifolljr, 
like celestial flowers begemming the deep 
blue vanlt of vast creation's boundless fields^ 
that told of eternity, of Heaven and of God, 
and asked within himself if she were there. 
The summer night had refreshed the atmos* 
phere, and the chilly breeze wafted to his 
feverish frame a renovating influence. Long 
did he stand in ^^ moody madness/' and 
scarcely conscious of thought or action. The 
city was still and deadly, and death's fellow, 
sleep, had stretched the living into dull 
repose. 

Ere long, from many a tower, the fitr- 
sounding bell with drowsy tongue announced 
the hour of two ; the momentary beats died 
away, and all was silent as before. 

Hark I what reverberating blast is that, 
loud as the trump which shall wake the dead 2 
It comes from the Place d' Armies, on the sum- 
mit of the Montague du Pare, and is re-echoed 
back from every quarter of the capital ? It 
is the war note — the trumpet's sound that 
calls to battle ! A thousand sleepy eyes have 
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quickly cast off slumber, and from a thousand 
easements peer along the yet quiet streets. 
A few fleeting moments past and what a 
scene is there ; it needs no further explana- 
tion, the enemy is at the gates ! The rolling 
drum, the loud-toned pibroch, the ear-piercing 
fife, succeed the bugle-call. Eegiment after 
regiment fill every street, every opening, 
every square; the earth seems to have belched 
forth legions of armed men, who can scarcely 
recognise one another in the feeble light of 
those twinkling and, as if in mocking, still 
peaceful stars. Guns rumble over the pave- 
ment, baggage waggons clatter, horse*heigh, 
drivers shout, and some swear; the quick 
short step of a thousand heels simultaneously 
beat in measured tread, and the loud short 
Toice of command is ever and anon heard 
above this strange confrision, as regiment 
after regiment march off towards the forest of 
Soignies I 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

^' With equal rage, as when the southern wind 
Meeteth in battle strong the northern blast. 

The sea and air to neither is resign'd, 
But cloud 'gainst cloud, and wave 'gainst ware they cast ; 

So from this skirmish neither part declined, 
But fought it out, and kept their footings fast. 

And oft with furious shock together rush. 

And shield Against shield, and helm 'gainst helm they crush." 

Tasbo's ^' Gerusalemme Libebata.*' 
Fairfax's Tbamslation, Book 9., c. I. II. 

Bbijssels, as observed, was full of yisitors as 
well as soldiers. The confidence inspired by the 
truce had taken many to the Continent; and in 
the sure conviction that hostilities were distant, 
many an officer^s family, and many a soldier's 
wife had thither repaired to meet with those 
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they loved Ifow a mightier conflict than 
any that had been fought during the Euro- 
pean wars would with the rising sun set in ! 
All had heard of battles — ^but those battles 
had been distant, and calamities unwitnessed 
are less intimidating than when such horrors 
seem near and are expected. It was an 
agonizing scene to behold husbands, and 
brothers, and sisters, and mothers, and 
lovers taking a last embrace I What hopes 
were wished — what prayers were breathed — 
what bosoms pressed to ne'er be pressedagain. 
The citizens were conferring with each other 
in little knots; there one was dwelling 
on the horrors that would mark French 
victory — ^there the merchant feared for his 
merchandise — the craven trembled at antici- 
pated doom — ^and those of the tenderer sex 
paled at the contemplation of horrors far 
worse than death. Moreton had mounted 
his raven war-horse, his noble Soliman, and 
like a spirit of the night was passing from 
rank to rank ; receiving and giving orders ; 
inspiring the timid and commending the 
brave. As the grey shades of thfe morning 
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were feebly ushered in, his countenance was 
pale and haggard, but there shot from his 
eye the constant flash of a frenzied fire. 
When the bugle-note aroused him from his 
speechless sorrow — ^when he heard the cry 
^[ To arms !" he then, as the eagle plumes 
herself for flight, as the lion shakes the dew- 
drops from his mane, awoke to consciousness, 
apparently threw off his melancholy, and 
equipped for battle. I^o braver arm did 
sword unscabbard — no helmet graced a 
nobler brow — ^no heartmore dauntless hurried 
to the fight, than you, young heir of Eller- 
ingay. 

Grey-eyed morning, we have said, had just 
peeped from the chambers of the opening 
east, the short night of the summer solstice 
was about to usher in the livelong day, and 
darkness had began to fold her ebon robes, to 
make her exit — just at that period, when, as 
Wordsworth beautifully says : — 

it . xhe stars were almost gone, 

The moon was setting on the hill, 
So pale you scarcely looked at her : 
The little birds began to stir, 
Though yet their tongues were still." 
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In yonder portico, as if they had for a few 
fleeting minutes stepped aside from the 
busy scene of bustling throng, two figures 
stand, and as their persons are obscurely out- 
lined in the dim light, a stalwart hero of 
yast power of limb, bends over a form, grace- 
fill as Hebe of old. On nearer approach her 
&ce is sorrowM as Kiobe's — all tears; and 
in his manly features, as he ever and anon 
essays to take one last embrace, and say, 
^^ Adios Juana P^ are stamped the lines of 
anguish, as if he writhed in corporeal suffer- 
ing, exquisite as Laocoon. But list — ^those 
tender accents are mostly spoken in foreign 
tongue, and as the stranger hurries past, he 
hears the question asked in tender melody of 
tone : — 

^^ Quien he visto esta manana apuntar fuera 
de temor y sin esperama ?^ 

In more powerful cadence, and in less 
correct pronunciation he catches that lati- 
tudinarian expression of the Spanish language 
— " Puis— Puis:' 

But scan them now more narrowly, a 
glance will tell that those raven tresses, 
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those large lustrous orbs, whose long and 
de^vy fringes are wet with the "waters of 
the heart," that olive cheek, that stately 
carriage, have had no common country with 
him of golden hair, of kilted dress, and flow- 
ing plaid ! Oh, Donald Bray — ^young Do- 
nald from the Highland glen, why did you 
after the storming of Ciudad Eodrigo per- 
suade the beautiful Senora Juana Mendoza 
to leave her people, vineyards, her orange 
groves, and her southern home, to share with 
you the perils of the tented field! And 
yet she loves you, she sees no danger — 
hears no dread alarm — for her the battle's* 
sulphurous canopy inspires no fear ! She will 
foUow in the war to be near to you— what is 
life if you were not? Her all — ^her all is cast 
on you, young Donald Bray ! 

We omit the details of Ligny and Quatre 
Bras, and pass on to the evening of that 
eventftd day which decided the fate of 
Europe for forty years. 

The heir of Elleringay could take but 
little refreshment, sorrow and excitement, 
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and the novelty of his present position, had 
blunted his appetite; yet he tried to swallow 
a scanty repast, and drank some wine; he 
then on a little knoU, sheltered by a toft of 
golden fiirze, sought to rest his weary head. 
He wrapped himself in his cloak and conrted 
nature's sweet restorer, but alas ! his slumbers 
were broken by other interruptions than the 
discordancies previously enumerated. The 
torture of reflective bitterness — ^that fearful, 
yet recurring fact, that all his earthly hopes 

had ended, goaded his soul and scared away 
the repose. If he did briefly slumber, his lips 
worked convulsively, and his manly bosom 
ever and anon heaved with the indistinct yet 
labouring agonies. Oh ! bright was that 
dream, Moreton— even on the tented field — 
which carried you back with strange and 
unearthly brightness to those golden hours 
you had spent by the hall of your fathers ; 
and in that dreamy vision how lovely and how 
loving was she who once threw a charm over 
nature, and made the swift minutes pass in 
winged joy 1 Well — ^well might your teeth 
gnash — ^your fine features work convulsively. 
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when you saw that angelic vision fade away, 
and turn and lingering look, whilst it 
beckoned and bid yon follow where yon 
could not, to realms for ever sunlit, and 
eternally shining ! — ^Well might your repose 
be startled and your breast heave quicker 
when lightning and hail, and thunder and 
storm beat upon your ancestral domain, and 
awoke you to the dull and deadly reality of 
your present posture, and that dangerous 
morrow which the morning star would 
bring! 

When Moreton fitfully awoke he felt stiff . 
and chilly, having slept on so uncomfortable 
a couch. For this he recked not — ^it was an 
honourable bed. As if mechanically he 
grasped the hilt of his sword, and in a few 
moments sprang on his feet. His first look 
was for Soliman. At a few paces, in calmer 
repose lay that noble steed than had done 
the hero, whom ere long he would have to 
bear again to battle. The faithfnl creature 
seemed as if listful of his master's footsteps, 
raised his arched-neck, and in neigh of sub- 
dued tone, gave the best salutation a dumb 
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companion could offer. Moreton patted 
him, and generous Soliman kept his daisied 
couch. 

The world was still in darkness ; the moon 
was descending her arc, and myriads of stars 
twinkled and shone on the strange scenes 
which rebellious man was working on the 
earth. For a few moments Moreton folded 
his arms and stood wrapt in meditation. He 
looked along the dusky ranks, who were now 
briefly stretched in deep forgetfuhiess. There 
lay a group of tired warriors on their arms, 
and though the hand was overcome with 
fatigue and sleep, it had not forgot its hold — 
in a moment it was ready to grasp the fatal 
instrument of destruction and imbue it in 
some brother's blood ! There reclined by the 
side of his reposing steed, the moustached 
dragoon, and tired hussar ; yonder the tall 
Prussian, the kilted Highlander, the dull 
Belgian, and the light-hearted son of the 
Emerald Isle ! The watch-fires burnt more 
dimly, and in the distance seemed mere 
sparks of fire. To the imaginative eye the 
view was like a vista in the Hall of Eblis. 
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The miirderous work at dawn was re- 
sumed. 

It would lead to prolixity, and be out of 
place here, to aim at giving more than a 
rapid glance at those sanguinary proceedings 
which were going on beneath that "sulphury 
canopy." Anything in the shape of detail 
in description would be but a repetition of 
attacks and retreats, of chargings and 
repulses, of murderous firings and dread 
encounters, which alone can be truly 
imagined by those who have mingled in such 
employments, and which by them even are 
soon forgotten, save in the broad and general 
outlines. Hours passed away, but it was 
evident to the acute judgment of Napoleon 
that the battle was still to win. Every 
moment to his cause was of incalculable value. 
Through immense slaughter he had gained 
La Haye Sainte, but the neighbouring home- 
stead was still in the hands of the Allies. 
Ney aAed fcr more intotry, if po^ble, to 
intercept the Prussians, and carry on the 
operations with which he was entrusted; 
but the Emperor now saw the necessity of 

VOL. I. E 
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eoonomizing his strength. With that 
decision which was so characteristic of the 
Emperor's genius, he reBoIved to try a change 
in the game he was contending. He ordered 
aeveral regiments of caTalry to make a 
fldmnltaneous advance. Never had any 
veteran on that field beheld such a splendid 
multitude of horse come forth in array. 

The Duke ordered the infantry into 
square, and their walls of glittering steel 
stood firm, as if rooted in the earth. Backed 
up by their own artillery, the well-ranged 
guns ploughed fearful gaps in the dense 
cavalcade as it advanced; but if for a 
moment the living mass was tore open, it 
quickly closed up as before. Showers of 
grape were poured forth, and at one fire 
a hundred saddles were emptied ; yet on — 
on, as a rolling tide they came, shouting 
" Vive VEmpereur ! " 

On— on came the forty squadrons of horse, 
echoing " Vive VEmpereur ! " They rode 
at a brisk trot xmtil within some fifty 
yards of the squares, when, as if by conmion 
consent, they slackened to foot's pace, not 
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rdi&lung the immediate prospect of three 
deep rows of glittering bayonets, which were 
ready to drink their blood. An essay was 
made, but inefifectually to break the squares. 
They could not, and then they rapidly 
swept by the angles ; during which unwise 
penetration many a saddle was freed by the 
steady aim of the infentry, who thus did 
much execution in a very deUberate manner. 
Soon wo ftoy, m. T tide, driven homo 
agaiQ. ^^Now^s your fime^ — drive them back P^ 
said Lord Uxbridge. ^'At^em^ my lads — at 
^em^ nouPs your time ! '^ said an elderly 
gentlemau in coloured elothes, who, having 
three sons in the field, and being within a 
morning's ride of Waterloo, had done himself 
the pleasure of just riding over to see the 
engagement. ^^NouPs your time ! " repeated 
he, whilst leaden deaths were everywhere 
"hissing through the airy tides," and in a 
tone, and deliberation of remark, indicating 
his not being a novice at such work.* 
^^Scothnd for ever P^ shouted the Greys^ 
making the very welkin ripg. "jEHw go 

~* His Grace tlie late Duke of Richmond. 
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Bragh ! " replied the Iimiskillens ; and thus 
the Allies drove back the forty squadrons. 

The Allies resumed their position. Many 
of the younger soldiers of infantry, when 
first in square, and they beheld the formid- 
able array approaching, were scarcely so 
steady as some of those veterans by whose 
side they fought ; but having, from ocular 
demonstration, had the incontestable convic- 
tion that French cuirassiers had no partiality 
for being spitted by British bayonets, they 
were more composed, and it is said that 
many a lively joke ran along their ranks. 

A slight lull ensued. During this brief 
interval of calm, a spectacle occurred which 
did not take place in every part of the 
field. The French cavalry appeared to 
require some rallying, and one chivalrous 
spirit, a handsome, well-made officer in the 
vanguard determined on a little display. 
He waved his hat, and galloped forward to 
a considerable distance in advance. A 
troop of Colonel Sommerton's was about to 
proceed. " Hold ! my brave comrades,— not 
so many against one ; I will, if you please, 
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encounter that vaunting cavalier," said 
Moreton De Bohun, as he threw his he^ 
into Soliman's dark flanks, with apparently 
as much indifference as he used, in other 
years, to trot old Jumper to his leaps, when 
with Sir Harry Dashover's hounds. Every 
eye was fixed on the two combatants, who 
were about to meet in deadly struggle. 
Colonel Sommerton's lip quivered when he 
said, " Surely that's not Moreton ? " 

" It is indeed," said another, whose small 
eyes twinkled at the sight; " and De Bohun 
shows himself truly a brave lad." 

They meet — ^s words clash — steed bounds 
at steed — ^man at man ! Moreton's brow 
runs gore — ^he reels an instant — ^he rallies ! 
" Hurrah for Saint George ! " rings from a 
thousand tongues. That blow's well parried ! 
The arm of Hercules is upraised! The 
glittering sword gives in the evening 
sunbeam a lightning flash ! It falls, and, 
cuirassier, your helmet is cleft in twain I 
Now rings the wild bravoura ! and ere its 
soimd dies into echo, the daring Frenchmapi 
falls, a lifeless carcass on the dust. Soliman's 
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head is turned, and his heroic master 
leisurely retraces his steps. 

The Duke heheld this dueUo in admiration^ 
and repeatedly asked the name of that brare 
man whom he had the honour to command* 

Lord XJxbridge broke into exclamations of 
praise, ^d what — ^what were the feelings 
of Sommerton? The Colonel could not 
speak, in the tumultuous emotions of pride. 
His eyes for a moment stood with tears of 
delight ; he loved him as he had done the two 
chiyabous spirits who bad sprung from his 
own loins, and were, alas, no more ! 

Frequently had the Duke, with anxious 
eye, raised his glass towards Smohain,. the 
spire of whose village church pierced the 
thick foliage of the surrounding trees. A 
patrol of Silesian hussars had already come 
in sight, . and reported to a despatched aide- 
de'^camp that the main body of the Prussian 
army was using every effort to gain the 
battle-field ere sunset. Blucher's troops, 
with weary and exhausted steps, were cross- 
ing the defiles of St. Lambert and Lasne. 
The valleys over which they passed teemed 
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with very fatness, and the soil, from the 
heavy rains, was well nigh impassable to 
infantry, and mnch more so to the artillery 
and cavalry. The tired soldiers almost dis- 
paired to reach the goal before night sha- 
dowed in. " Ton mnst, my brave comrades^''^ 
exclaimed their heroic chief ; " Lord Welling- 
ton expects us, and we mnst not disappoint 
him.'' 

Napoleon was no idle spectator of the 
tide of events which were now more thickly 
setting in. When he beheld the wood of 
Planchenoit glittering with bayonets, and 
fresh forces pouring in from the rear, and 
was witness that Duhesme and Lobau were 
making a doubtful defence, and in another 
quarter painfully observed the desperate re- 
solves by which the English maintained their 
position, he was weU aware that a short 
period would decide his fate. Like a des- 
perate gamester, he determined to venture Ms 
last throw. To him there was no middle 
path between conquest and destruction. 

The charm of his name, by which millions 
were spell-boimd; his political existence; 
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his sceptre and purple, his dynasty, his all — 
depended upon circumstances that were 
curdled into the next brief hour. His 
mobile features mirrored forth the power- 
ful workings of that mighty soul, and his 
brow grew damp with the " dews of thought." 
For a few fleeting moments he deliberated on 
his resolutions ; then with an energy which 
had carried him triumphantly through a 
thousand difficulties, threw his heels into the 
sides of his war-horse, and galloped from 
one point to another, issuing orders, and pre- 
paring for the last great stroke on which 
everything depended. Drouet was desired 
to collect the remaining battalions of the 
Imperial Guard, and d'Erlon and Eaille to 
act in concert with the former for a per- 
sisting attack on the English centre. 
When the army had descended the hill of 
La Belle Alliance, and their rear artillery 
could safely come into operation, the can- 
noniers by well directed range again worked 
fearful destruction in the ranks of the Allies, 
men and horses by hundreds were swept 
away, yet they closed up and stood fearlessly 
to die ! 
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CHAPTEE XrV. 

" Farewell, thou fair daj, thou green earth and ye skies^ 
Now gay with the bright setting sun; 
Farewell, loves and friendships, ye dear, tender ties, 

Our race of existence is run ! 

• • • • • 

** In the field of proud honour — our swords in our hands. 
Our king and our country to save — 
While victory shines on life's last ebbing sands, 
Oh! who would rest with the brave!" 

Burns. 

Now came the fitfiil struggle — ^now the 
maniac fury — ^the reckless charge ; and the 
combatants were thoroughly closed up to 
one another, and their forces fully commingled. 
Dreadful and desperate was the carnage ; 
but so dreadful and desperate, that it could 
not last long ; human nature is not consti- 
tuted for any length of endurance of an 
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onslaught so mad and extenninating. The 
Imperial eagle and the British lion, symbol- 
ing the sovereignty of sky and earth, floated 
in the evening breeze over ground crimsoned 
with blood, and men were falling before their 
fellows like grass before the scythe! There 
the young ensign, whom we had almost for- 
gotten, was where the "thickest of war's 
tempest lowered," adding honour to his 
ancient name — there Colonel Sommerton 
rode, regardless, through the iron hail, as if 
he had, forsooth, a charmed life — aye ! and 
there Moreton De Bohun — ^with face begrimed 
mth smoke, his tell, swelling temple 
gashed with the sabre, and with those raven 
locks, so late the " sport of every summer 
wind," matted with gore — ^fought with Eoman 
heroism ! Many on that day had, beneath 
the destructive blows of De Bohim's glittering 
Mchion, in agony bit the gronnd. 

But, brave heart, your hour is at hand — 
to you life's moments are waxing fewer 
and fewer — brief the time, and you will be 
deaf to the battle's din I 

Look for an instant — ^a body of cuirassiers 
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* gaUop up the rising ground like a legion of 
devils, bent on the work of hell ! — ^they make 
a well-timed attack on the 52nd. Brave 
52nd, you repulsed that charge nobly— 
again — and again— they cannot break your 
senied ranks ! Sommerton's troop advances 
to the rescue. De Bohun waves his sword, 
shouting, like Stentor, as he urges proud 
Boliman to the dreadful deed^ '^ Follow y 
folbWy mn hrave comrades^ to glory or the 
grave P^ 

A momentary flash of frenzied enthusiasm, 
more akin to madness than reason, lights up 
the fearful expression of a soul that threatens 
to startle from those features. As within an 
hour ago, you are once more engaged in a 
mortal duel — again your sword clashes on 
the helmet of your foe I The blade's not tem- 
pered — it snaps asunder — ah ! Moreton, your 
short weapon cannot parry that deadly 
timi8t-'tis,-rt is your lasi^the red rain 
in big drops trickles down your manly side ! 
Soliman's bridle &lls from your hand— ^the 
hilt from your grasp-^your senses reel — ^your 
eyes grow dim — and as Soliman quickly 
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wheels around, yon tumble helplessly fironi 
your saddle! Soliman, faithful Soliman, 
will not leave, he retreats for, andhangs over, 
his generous master, as if to bid him remount. 
Noble companion in such deeds of glory! 
Ah! raven war-horse, what is that which 
makes you boimd convulsively, and plunge 
by the side of your rider ? Poor Soliman ! 
a shot has ruthlessly tore open the warm 
chambers of thy generous heart, and the 
dark steed is stretched by the heir of EUerin- 
gay in the dust I 

Colonel Sommerton beheld in speechless 
agony this the last fight of his adopted son. 
Por a few fearful moments he breathed not, 
it was to him a very heart-quake I But no 
time for a minute's reflection, the tide of 
battle rolls red and deadly; the enemy is 
driven down the slope, the Allies have put 
them, verily, the flowers of the French army , 
to the rout I From rank to rank along the 
English hill a cheer of victory arises I Many 
a sunburnt cheek has heard that music thrill 
in other climes, and beneath warmer suns ; 
they mistake it not, well do they know its 
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import ! A new life is infused into every 
British bosom, and they feel that conquest 
and glory are again in their grasp ! The 
Imperial Guard seek, and vainly, to deploy 
and reform ; they cannot, the pursuers are at 
their heels, there is no reserve on the heights 
of La Belle Alliance ; confasion and dismay 
add to disaster I To other parts of the field 
the Prussians are rolling up the enemy's 
columns, the continual boom of Blucher's 
guns resound by the woods of Frichermont 
and La Haye ; twilight sets in, it needs but 
caution and deliberation now to effect a 
grand and decisive victory ! 

No general knew better than the Duke 
how to improve the success he had so far 
gained. He wisely recollected that his ranks 
were composed of a medley, and required 
leading with a careful hand. There were 
amongst them many raw soldiers whom it 
would have been dangerous to slip at their 
game too soon ; besides, his position on the 
lull was to be zealously defended. He there- 
fore ordered a halt, the infantry formed in 
line, and some of the cavalry returned to 
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the rising ground, which in the enthusiastic 
pursuit of the rout, had, for a time, been 
Tacated. Colonel Sommerton's regiment was 
ordered to the ridge. The colonel, as he 
retraced his steps, hurried to the spot where 
last that brave spirit on whom he doted was 
seen to contend. He neared the place in all 
the impatience of foreboding asony. Boon 
did heWiae, .mid h^ ^ L dying 
and the dead, that handsome form. He 
threw himself from his horse and gently bent 
over the warrior, who, thank God, was still 
alive ! Life was there, but it seemed ready 
at every moment to flee from its frail habita- 
tion ; he faintly, feebly lived ! Yes ! there 
was sufficient of consciousness to recognise 
his benefactor and his father's friend. Som- 
merton had him instantly extricated from 
the mortal heap amongst which he had fallen, 
and conveyed to the rear. In a very wildness 
of mien, the old soldier got a knapsack and 
placed it under his head, and threw over him 
his own cloak. 

" I fear, my boy, you are sadly wounded,'^ 
said the colonel, in tender accents, as he 
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knelt over him, after he had somewhat 
revived, and then kissing the pale lips which 
every moment were becoming more deadly 
and more blanched. 

"I am, my dear Mend; nay, more, my 
father^ I am — I am. Life's tides are ebbing 
fast;' 

"Nay— nay, MoretOn, do not speak so 
hopelessly ; I trust you will in future years 
tell the deeds of your valour to-day !''' 

" What light is yon ? or is it some fancy 
that disturbs my giddy brain ?" 

" 'Tis the setting sun, now sinking into 
the golden bowers of the west. When he 
shall awake the morrow, I trust you will be 

better, and '' continued Sommerton, till 

interrupted. . 

"Eaise me — raise me; and let a dying 
man take a last look on that world which to 
him can never be of more concern ; let my 
eye gaze on that beautiful sun, bright image 
of eternity, of which I must take now a last 
farewell! To-morrow, said you, colonel? 
Alas ! I can now feel the daisies growing over 
me* So said he when approaching his mor- 
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tal goal who had sung Endjrmion. But why 
say I alas ? I fear not death — I ask not life. 
The world to me could never be a world of 
happiness— but a desert, a wild ! Yes, ere that 
sun shall illumine the eastern hills, this heart's 
weak flutterings will be stilled for ever !" 

" My boy — ^my boy, you " interrupted 

the colonel, in very sorrow. 

" Tell my father he has the forgiveness for 
all he hath and may have done, and the best 
blessing of a dying son. Tell him, too," 
continued he with a faint smile — " that More- 
ton De Bohun has not dishonoured our race 
from the Plantagenets. To my mother and 
sisters my last prayer." 

Sommerton shed tears of bitterness, ' and 
again and again expressed his belief that the 
wounded man's feelings were rather produced 
from faintness consequent in the loss of 
blood, than the actual preludes to dissolution. 
The deed was done ; his moments here were 
numbered. His strength waxed weaker and 
weaker, and he now spoke in whispering 
accents. 

" Colonel, give me your hand — do not 
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leave me for a brief space, if duty will permit* 

Oh ! I thirst— I thirst ! Water— water ! '' ♦ 

The cup was placed to his lips, he drank, 

and greedily, " Emily I I come ! It was — ^it 

was, my sacred prom ! " He could not utter 

the concluding syllable ; those once lustrous 
orbs were now fixed on nothingness ; a film 
dimmed their brightness ; the breath heaved 
quicker and quicker. A sigh, deep and con- 
vulsive — another, and another — .Hwas his 
last! That powerful frame shook for an 
instant, the head fell passively back on " the 
untiring knee that bore," and now 

** Away — away, thou dreamer, he is gone, 
This once was Lara that thoa look*st upon I *' 

Sommerton spoke not — stirred notj he 
seemed like one bereft of sight and sense — ; 
like old Priam mourning for the loss of his 
son, or Achilles sorrowing over the body of 
Patroclus. He kissed the pale cheek : he could 
not believe 'twas but dust he kissed. No, no I 
-lingeringhopem hisbosomhad not yet there 
left all night. As if in very bewilderment, 
and forgetful of the time and place, thus 

* Vide note at the end of yolume. 
VOL. I. S 
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fell the trembling words from his bookifih 
tongue : — 

*^ Oh 1 thoa whose wonnds became hard favoured death. 
Speak to ihj father ere thou yield thy breath ; 
Brave death by speaking, whether he will or no> 
Imagine him a Frenchman, and thy foe : — 
Poor boy ! he mules, methinks : as who should say — 
Had death been French, then death had died to-day. 
Come — come and lay him in his father's arms ; 
My spirit can no longer bear these harms. 
Soldiers, adieu ! — I have what I would have 
Now my old arms are young John Talbot's grave ! *'* 

The soldiers who had borne him thither 
withdrew. 

Again the tide of battle rolled on. Dnty 
called the colonel to his post. He started to 
his feet, took a last glance, for an instant 
beheld the evening star — exclaimed to him- 
self — " Kow I am alone in the world, and of 
the best hope to cheer my age I am bereft. 
I would to God it had not been the decree of 
heayen, to leaye me a solitary wanderer 
here ! " He remoxmted his war-horse, with- 
drew his sword from its scabbard, galloped 
away, and plnnged into less reflective scenes ! 

It was now past eight o'clock, and that 

* Henry VI., Second part. Act 4. Scene 2. 
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whidi had to be done should be done quickly. 
By Adam, and Maitlandy Ompteda^ Pack, 
Kempt, and Lambert, had been worked despe-^ 
rate slaughter, and every heart bounded to be 
let loose on the enemy. The entire army was 
ordered to advance, and Lord Uxbridge 
launched the cavalry, like a destroying 
whirlwind. On the enemy's eminence a 
body of horse was seen to collect, and every 
moment this nucleus gathered strength from 
those who had been repulsed, but who 
once more resolved on another essay. At 
the bottom of the hill two French squares 
stood unbroken. Adam was moving towards 
them in one direction and Sommerton in 
another. The latter's military wisdom per- 
oeived tiie neoessiiy of an immediate attack, 
lest a more formidable reserve should be col- 
lected. He charged the squares ; but those 
squares <!onsisted principaUy of xei^rsm who 
knew their work ; they received the cavalry 
on the points of their bayonets, and the 
squadron which made the first charge was 
fearfully cut down. 33iey winced under "Ab 
sm«t L which stowed the gn,mri wiU. 

s 2 
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their dead. In the frenzy of the moment 
Sommerton pnt himself at their head, cheer- 
ing them to a renewed eflfort. " Onward^ 
my brave men — conquest is oursP^ He had 
scarcly uttered the sentence ere he gave a 
sudden spring in the saddle, and dropped from 
his charger ! A bullet had entered his right 
temple. Heaven had heard his prayer, and 
he in an instant had gone ^^ whither his 
glory alone could follow him!" The squares 
were broken; they fled in disorder. The 
rout became in that direction general. Napo- 
leon cast an agonizing glance across the 
field. He beheld his nimierous army in ^very 
direction fleeing, in very confusion, for life. 
He uttered those fearful words which will be 
remembered so long as history the tale shall 
tell — '^ Tout est perdu — sauve qui jpeutP^ 
threw the spurs into the side of his steed, and 
galloped off to Charlroi. The Allies marched 
on in triumphant conquest; and thus 
Waterloo was won ! 

Darkness now began to shed her dusky 
livery over each valley and hill; yet the 
deed went on^i and in the meUe many an 
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awkward rencontre ensued. The earth was 
literally strewed with the dying and the dead. 
Accoutrements and all the various implements 
of war were thickly scattered over miles of 
country; carnage, wreck, and destruction 
covered in hideous heaps that fatal soil. The 
Duke having continued operations till the 
enemy's lines were entirely destroyed and 
the conquest fully effected, he then com- 
manded a general halt, and ordered a bivouac 
for the night on the position previously occu- 
pied by the defeated. He now casually met 
Blucher as he was returning to his head- 
quarters. The Generals cordially shook 
hands, and Wellington entrusted the still 
further pursuit of the French to the vindic" 
tive Prussians, who harassed their prey, and 
so long as an opportunity offered, cut down 
every one, and everything that opposed them. 
Blucher was bent on vengeance; and it 
would indeed have afforded him considerable 
satisfaction, to measure his own sword with 
the fallen tjrrant who was now fleeing away 
from the horrors and desolation, ambition 
had left in his path. Aye, and what had 
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that great despot lost — a crown^ an empire^ 
and a world ! A glory surpassing Csesar's 
or Hannibal's had set for eyer ; a name of en- 
chantment conld spell-bind no more ; leagued 
millions pronounced his star to be dimmed ; 
he was hastening, a wanderer, a second Cain, 
he knew not whither, with sword now 
sheathed, and brow all night, a fugitiye 
amongst fugitives; and, had destiny whispered, 
to be chained, Prometheus-like, on a rock, to 
die an exile on a wave-washed isle, thousands. 
€f leagues from the scenes of his glory ! 

The ensign^ who had braved death 
through leaden showers, and pursued the 
enemy into very night, was aware that 
his colonel and his friend De Bohun, were 
no more. To each of these, in the event of 
his surviving, he had promised to fulfil cer- 
tain requests. The sword, could now be 
taken from the thigh, and he was at leisure 
to think of his promise. Kecollecting the 
precise spot where Sommerton fell, he soon 
recognised all that remained of that once 
great, but now departed, spirit. He took a 
ring from his finger, the packet from his coat 
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skirt, and a letter from his breast. A purse 
of gold coin he left for the first coiners, so 
that they might not nnnecessarily discompose 
his decent form. 

He now turned his horse towards the 
English hill, and rode alone. Ever and anon 
he drew up his charger and contemplated 
the frightful scene by which he was sur- 
rounded. The chateau of Hougoumont was 
stfll burning, and smoke ascending where 
the flames had recently burnt more briskly ; 
several other houses were in a blaze, and 
partially lighting up the ghastly spectacle 
of human passions, and human suffering. 
Horses were neighing, some at liberty, and 
some dragging their mangled forms, or un- 
able to move. The moans of the dying were 
heard on every side till lost in the distance. 
Drums, guns, swords, bayonets, tumbrils, 
carcasses, Mends, and foes-dead and dying,' 
were everywhere ! The young moon of a 
summer night, sailed peacefully in her course 
as at yester-even, asi if, forsooth, the soil over 
which she shed her pallid beams, had not 
been crimsoned by sin and blood ! — ^and the 
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little stars twinkled and shone undulled and 
serenely. And the gentle breath of the night 
wind sighed as softly, and wooed the yellow 
broom as noiselessly as if untainted by the 
sulphurous odour of murderous wickedness 
T— man in demoniac ire had gloated the worst 
impulses of his being, let loose the vengeM 
passions of his rebellious spirit, but the face 
of nature was the same, and the stillness of 
the sky, the harmony above, told him that 
God was there ! 

The ensign had not much difficulty in dis- 
covering the body of his once-loved Mend. 
The military cloak which Sommerton had 
thrown over him, yet covered the corse, and 
the head was somewhat carefully sustained 
by the knapsack. The very hands were 
cold which an hour ago had made those little 
arrangements ! Oh ! war — oh ! horrible oc- 
cupation! He took also from his pocket a 
note containing certain concise directions — 
yes, and he took also from near his heart — 
it had laia there till that heart had ceased 
to beat — ^a simple locket of golden hair ! 

The night soon, wore away ; the ensign 
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rose betimes, as lie had other offices to per- 
form, and he secured the services of two sol- 
diers. Scarcely had the morning sun climbed 
the blue ridge of the eastern hiU, when the 
ensign was slowly pacing over the battle-field. 
What a sad and ghastly spectacle had the 
new-bom day discovered — ^what havoc — ^what 
bloodshed — mortality — destruction I The 
bright sun was ^* laughing the clouds away," 
and in her very smiles about to work corrup- 
tion on the now corruptible — on many a form 
so late endued with rosy health — so recently 
fiill of the breath of life ! The melancholy 
spring-waggons were there engaged in their 
mournful occupation. Here was a sick suf- 
ferer who, during the brief hours of darkness, 
had often declared he should never see the 
light — ^there a straggling individual walked 
like the " last of Adam's race" amid the mul- 
titudes of dead — ^yonder rose the plaint of 
suffering, or haply the shrill accent of some 
wanderer fipom the rear, in the agony of first 
aroused bereavement ! 

They walked on silently, sadly, till they 
reached the body of the once fascinat- 
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ing — the <mce br&Te Tom Sommerton. The 
colonel had expressed a wish if he fell — 
there as the tree to lie. He had asked no 
tomb like Xinns or licinTis — no ohseqriies 
like Patroclns or Mawaias — he had demed 
rather to be bnried like Fompq^ or Moore. 
A grave, cold and deep, was dug — as if on his 
couch he was stretched — and the '^ earth was 
heaped upon his head!" The ensign and the 
soldiers in grief turned away ; it was a last 
office performed which, ere eyen, would haye 
to be done to thousands. 

Hold ! what gentle form is that bending 
like the semblance of statuary sorrow ? 
Approach yet nearer, the sunbeams playing 
on the lingering night-mist may perchance 
deceive eyes that have scarcely become dry 
from tears I 'Tis one of gentler sex — ^her 
cold black hair in dishevelled disarray, and 
"wet with the dew o' the morning," hides 
that face, also covered by her tiny hands. 
Wait for an instant, she convulsively embraces 
a breast white as alabaster and fiill and 
smooth; but ah! so cold, so icy! She 
kisses — ^in very madness^ kisses — ^those fixed 
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lips which have set in a frozen smile : they 
™ve not-ttey k™ her not a^-^e 
raises her head to heaven — yes — yes — 
Juana, your Donaldo is there I 

Poor Juana, in her intensity of love, she 
had at an early hour sought the battle-field, 
as her " light of life" had not bivouacked 
with the survivors of the 92nd. When she 
found his corse, her strained eyeballs set on 
the " accursed steel" by which he was pinned 
to the earth ; a keen bayonet had drunk the 
life-blood of Us heart and penetrated the 
very ground whereon he lay. His noble form, 
once so full of agility and manly power, was 
rigid and chill ; the supple joint and merry 
foot had set for ever, and those yellow locks, 
where not matted with blood, passively waved 
over the marble brow, as gently blown in 
the morning breeze. Soon, soon was that 
god-like mould in drear forgotten darkness, 
to become loathsome and corrupt, a feast for 
the hideous reptiles of the grave !• Soon — 
soon was the plough to pass, and the grain to 
wave over it, and no man tell of him who 
once had lived, or where he died ! 
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They then came to the body of Moreton 
De Bohun, and caused it to be conveyed to 
Brnsseb. 

It need not here be told the reader of that 
delirious joy which the news of victory in 
the Belgian capital had caused. The Pare 
had through the day been crowded with 
people, and the contradictory reports had now 
given alarm, and then assuaged fear. The 
flight of the Dutch Belgians had created the 
veriest terror; at length the truth prevailed, 
and the city rang with maddened delight. 
The horrors of the French conquest were at 
an end ; the dread of pillage and slaughter, 
and worse than both, were not to be dreaded; 
and many shed tears of gratitude in the first 
outbreak of their gladsome news. The 
wounded ere long crowded hospitals and 
private houses; the inhabitants liberally 
gave wine and fruit and other requisites for 
the sick ; and even delicate ladies of quality 
became tender and kind nurses, indis- 
criminately to the brave men who had borne 
the brunt and burden of the day. The 
Allies by different routes pushed on to Paris ; 
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the last hopes of the Imperial army "wer© 
blighted, 

" Dt SylvsB foliis pronos mutantur in annos." 

The heights of Montrouge, Montmartre, and 
St Denis, were commanded by the Allies, and 
the French capital was once more in the 
hands of its enemies, but generous con- 
querors. 

Napoleon fled to Malmaison, and briefly 
there indulged some vain hopes ; but he was 
a dreamer in so doing — ^he was a wanderer, 
and to him and his, all was lost ! Again the 
lawful inheritor of the throne was conducted 
to his kingdom as a king. The war was at 
an end. 

Thus commenced that glorious peace which 
Europe so long and prosperously enjoyed; 
during which time the triumphs of civiliza- 
tion, the achievements of freedom, the pro- 
gress of virtue, made greater advances than 
at any period in the history of mankind. 
Now began that march of mind, which has 
eflfected such wonders on every department 
of science, of literature, of art, and religion, 
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and which have spread far and wide. And 
in the discoveries, the learning, the refine- 
ment of an age passing away, noble proofs 
have been given for the hopes of still further 
attainments — of the expanding faculties, 
and the high destiny of man ! 

If the clarion of war has once more 
sounded, and the nations of Europe have been 
again compelled to unsheath the sword, may 
it be to establish on surer foundations a still 
more extended period of peace. As one mar- 
vellous feature amongst the many marvellous 
features of the age — ^two ancient enemies — 
those whose dread encounters are described in 
the foregoing few pages— have now become 
friends and allies ; so may we hope that the 
united efforts of two of the most polished 
and powerful nations of the earth, will suc- 
cessfully curb the irruptions of barbarism ; 
and by rallying round them other states, 
defend the progress of this civilized world. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

" 'Twas midnight — all was slumber ; the lone light 
Dimm'd on the lamp as loath to break the night. 
Hark ! there be murmurs heard in Lara's hall — 
A soimd— a voice— a shriek — a fearful call ! 
A long loud shriek — and silence ; — did they hear 
That frantic echo burst the sleeping ear?" 

Lara. 

** The more shame for ye — ^holy men I thought ye." 

Henry VIIL 

'' No haughty virtues stirr'd his peaceful mind, 

Nor urged the priest to leave the flock behind : 

He was his Master's soldier, but not one 

To lead an army of his martjrrs on. 

» « « * 

Fiddling and fishing were his arts ; at times 

He altered sermons, and he aimed at rhymes, 

And his fair friends not yet intent on cards, 

Oft he amused with riddles and charades." 

Crabbe. 

Many an anxious gronp assembled round 
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the hearths of England dnring those mo* 
mentary days on which one of the most im- 
portant military engagements in the world's 
history was contended. A feverish anxiety 
pervaded all classes, from the peer to the 
peasant. It was an eyent on which high 
consequences depended; its resiQts it was 
well known would not only affect the higher 
orders of the state, but be extended to all 
classes and all individuals. It was the power- 
fill effort to subdue the unbridled ambition 
of a haughty despot, and crush the auda- 
city of an aggressive people. If the Allies 
had been unsuccessAil, and France had, as 
she wished, been enabled to humble her 
powerful neighbour, England might again, 
after the long lapso of eight hundred years 
have become the slave of foreign invaders, 
and her sovereign the vassal of the Grallic 
crown. Such a supremacy on the part of her 
conquerors would have imposed fresh laws ; 
issued arbitrary decrees, and enforced the 
observance of a religion hateful to the genius 
of the people. Napoleon, like the Norman 
William, would have deposed rightful pos- 
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sessors of their ancient inheritance — ^given 
their territories to Jiis needy adventurers-^ 
bestowed their daughters on his minions, and 
placed on the neck of a long free and great 
country, the yoke of a tyrant, and the foot of 
an oppressor. 

Every Briton saw the disasters which 
subjugation would inevitably bring, and 
though such could not have been of long con- 
tinuance, a shock would thus have been given 
to social progress, and a check to the hitherto 
onward career of prosperity, which centuries 
would not have wholly effaced. That ancient 
spirit which had inspired the breasts of Ca- 
ractacus and Boadicea was indignantly awa- 
kened — that Saxon independence which had 
nerved the arms of Godwins, Harolds, and 
Waltheofs of yore, beat high in every bosom 
— that martial valour which, from the time of 
the Maiden Queen, had continually grown 
more and more glorious, determined to main- 
tain its honour unsullied, and the most 
lethargic aroused from apathy, and declared 
they would never lie at the proud foot of a 
conqueror I 

VOL. I. T 
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The very name of Buonaparte was not 
only hatefuly but carried dread to English 
ears ; he had ruthlessly trampled over rights^ 
tried to hurl back the human mind, and 
arrest that progressive development of man's 
faculties which is as a moral rule imposed at 
the fiat of Providence, and as irresistible as 
any physical law operating on inanimate 
matter — ^he had dammed the current of know- 
ledge, and wherever his arms had been 
tritmiphant he had carried desecration, and 
slaughter, and pillage, and blood. Mothers 
here — as did long the matrons of Palestine 
scare their children into repose at the mention 
of CoBur de Lion — hushed their offspring to 
sleep by the terror of his name. Well might 
the public mind be anxious, and all tremble 
for the issue of events. 

When the information was wafted over the 
Channel that the action had really commenced, 
many there were who had reasons to feel 
more than a common interest in the issue of 
that portentous struggle — many there were 
who had some one towards whom the heart 
inly yearned, waning in that fearful fight, 
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and for whose unscathed return the inward 
prayer did often rise. When the victory 
was officially announced, a joy, wild and deli- 
rious, rolled ceaseless as the tide — onward 
like the tempest over the prairie, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. Illumi- 
nations and bonfires lit up every town and 
blazed from every hill, whilst each village 
belfry gave forth its merry peals to be floated 
on the breeze. Every mail-coach carried 
the flag of victory, and as those now anti- 
quated conveyances sped their winding way 
over heath, hill, and moorland, — ^through 
hamlet and city, a maniac enthusiasm fol- 
lowed their tracks, and even the quiet hostelry 
of the De Bohun Arms was, when the brawny 
guard waved his hat and pointed to the flow- 
ing streamer, the scene of domestic excite- 
ment. The hostess, in ^ her zeal at such glo- 
rious news, would nolens volena pour out a 
cheering cup to the burly, red-faced servant 
of King George, whose cheeks, in hue, well 
corresponded with that coat which so many 
years it had been his pride to wear, and 
which, ingenuous and unsophisticated man, 

T 2 
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he vamly oonoeived conferred on him a mo- 
dicum of that earthly distinction for which 
great heroes were demoniacally contending. 

^^ Well, mother, old sonl, Qod bless yoa« 
and here's a health to Lord Wellington and 
those plucky lads who have done the deed !" 

"And our young squire's," quickly re- 
plied the hostess, " whom you forgot is one 
of them ; and, God bless the boy, may he 
come home a genera/, as old Simon says." 

The guard immediately made Moreton's 
name the addendum to the toast. He well 
recollected how many times he had taken him 
to and from school, and he ayerred, he was 
always morally certain, he would make a 
brave soldier. He hoped, like old Simon 
and the landlady, that, one of those fine 
mornings, he would have the pleasure of con- 
veying him to the Cross-Boads a genera/. 

And is nothing to be said touching that 
unshaped mass of humanity seated on the 
coach-box, bearing up, like Atlas, under a mul- 
titudinous imbrication of drab capes — ^nearly 
asphyxiated with that immense shawl, and 
whose features can scarcelv be seen beneath 
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the broad-brimmed low-crowned hat wiioh is 
thrust down to the eyes — ^thus habilimented, 
forsooth, in a fine morning of the longest 
day of the year ? To be sure he must drink a 
hot goblet also, and the loquacious, chattering 
landlord is just coming with a drop for Coachy . 
In due course of time the intelligence of 
the victory reached Elleringay. The Manor 
House was immediately thrown into boister- 
ous confusion, every one beneath its roof 
felt delighted at the glorious news. It 
was natural that in the first flash of glad 
tidings such a demonstration would be given, 
but reflection soon asked the anxious question 
if Moreton had passed through that dreadful 
field unharmed? The more the captain 
pondered on the matter the more he became 
imeasy and restless. Being bred and brought 
up a soldier, and descended from a long line 
of warriors, he was proud his countrymen 
had saved their country ; he was as patriotic 
as AgesHaus or Brutus, and he rejoiced with 
unfeigned joy. He was not insensible to the 
inestimable blessings which a general peace 
could not fail to insure, and to the most 
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obtuse it was self-evideat "Rtiglgnii had never 
aehieyed sach a victoiy. Wlieoi he could 
conmumdhis ^notion and become cabn^ he in- 
ternally prayedthat his son had snrviYed, and, 
perhaps, now these inward revolyings, which 
could not &il to recur to the past as related 
to the youth, were not untrnctured with re- 
morse. He was well aware his own duplicity, 
his own pride of beart, had dealt clandeeh 
tinely a fearfiil blow. 

At a moment like this, any man similarly 
circumstanced, if not uttedy lost to eyery 
proper, eyery g^ierous feeling, could not 
avoid being at least uncomfortable, or really 
sorry on recounting what had transpired. 
Some simny rays — some cheering hopes burst 
through these dark forebodings, for who 
could teU but Moreton would ere long return. 
The &ther felt thoroughly conTinced that 
in the fight he would manifest unequiyocal 
evidence of Plantagenet blood, and happy 
fancy — alas ! deluding feculty — pictured the 
rapture of that hour, when he hoped welcome 
and loye would extend their arms to greet 
the warrior as he bent beneath the lintel of 
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his ancestral home* Dwelling on this gilded 
vision was a pleasure inexplicable. But the 
conscious knowledge of his impetuous daring 
would, when these day-dreams were brightest, 
ever and anon cast a darkling shadow in 
Godfrey's breast, there in sudden thought to 
turn aU night. For some time past, he had 
been unable to eat or sleep, and when he 
involuntarily reverted to the unpleasantness 
of the past, and the doubts and dreads of the 
present, he was unhappy and excited. 

Some days previous to the date now spoken 
of, Godfrey's nervous systen;! sustained an 
unpleasant shock. It was his custom to sit 
up ruminating after the family had long 
retired. One night he had sat in contempla- 
tive mood in his study — in that dingy, 
obscure study which the reader will call to 
mind; the well-nigh consumed embers over 
which he was seated burnt more and more 
dimly — ^the wind without howled, and sighed, 
and tore through the ancestral trees with all 
the shrill and sullen dreariness of December 
rather than a night in June — ^gullying blasts 
came roaring down the chimney with such 
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huge puffs of soot and smoke, as resembled 
the furious breathings of the tempest demons. 
The supple branches of the tall shrubs lashed 
unremittingly against the window, and the 
beating rain pattered and danced on the 
panes, as if the flood-gates of heaven threat- 
ened to pour a second deluge on the earth ; 
window-shutters clashed, doors creaked and 
shook in unwelcome dissonance, as re-echoed 
by the long and dark passages of that vene* 
rable pile. The clock slowly tolled twelve, 
Godfrey's lamp flickered and emitted a dull 
and dubious light, yet he sat on — ^his brain 
was busy, and in his midnight reveries he 
conjured up a thousand evils, ere long, to 
come to him and his ; trouble and anxiety 
had made him watchful, and he now ima- 
gined ills with a sort of presaging certainty, 
which, in effect, were followed by a distress 
almost as acute as if those imaginings had 
been real. He heard a noise — or so he 
fancied — ^he seized the expiring lamp and 
hurried along the gloomy corridor. 

He startles ! What does he see ? 'Tis an 
unearthly spectre gliding, as if in earthly 
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sorrow, along the distant gallery. It is pale 
and mournful, and stops and startles, as if 
aflBrighted at itself.^ It fixes in wondrous 
meaning a troubled and somewhat reproach- 
ful glance at the bodily eyes which meet 
its unsubstantial orbs. A sunken, graye-hued 
pallor tells it is destined to hurry back to its 
sepulchral home. A deep sabre-gash emits 
that crimson rivulet adown that swarthy 
cheek — His equipped for the murderous 
business of soldier-life — ^the helmet's nodding 
plume waves drooping and passively — the 
ensanguined swqrd, still reeking with human 
gore, drops from its scabbard-the silvery 
shade dissolves into darkness — ^it is gone — 
aU is very night I 

'Twas Moreton's semblance — and Godfrey 
sank to the earth. Had his boiling and ov^- 
wrought brain created in its vagaries such 
a being, or was it a monishing apparition 
come in reproof or pity, to chastise or per- 
suade, from the sable realms of • death ? To 
reason on the subject he could not ; his blood 
curdled and bewildered all thought, it ran 
sluggishly in his veins, every sense was 
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hozenj he felt Ihat hofior and chill dismay 

which rapematmal things exert on the 

timid mind and fragile frame of man. 

Soon did he repair to bed and d^er all 

ruminations till the morrow, bnt there was a 

strange foreboding in his mind that Moreton 

had feUen — he, poor boy, on whom so many 

projects — so many of life's hopes were fixed* 
# # # # 

There was another individual in the 
Tillage, who formed one of the prominences 
of that little community, and was an 
important entity in all that pertained to 
EUeringay and the Elleringaytonians, of 
whom it may not be irrelevant here, in brief 
description, to speak. This was their ghostly 
adviser. Being a younger son of an 
aristocratic house, having no private 
possessions, nor even the shadowy promises 
of any, he had, in early life, consented to 
assume the spiritual functions. The family 
interest promised most from ecclesiastical 
pursuits, and he was candid enough to 
confess that the loaves and fishes had a 
mighty influence in his decision. But his 
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parents had^ when he was a mere stripling, 
destined him for that profession. They had 
other sons, and sons must be provided for. 
They argued, it was a work of supererogation 
to be too tight-laced as to whether the boy 
would or would not be suited for the 
ministerial office. 

They did not deem it necessary to wait 
and watch the dawn of his understanding, 
study his bias, or judge of his inherent 
character. That line of life was carved out 
for him, and he was quite as likely to be 
fitted for it as any of his biDthers ; besides, 
he had taken the Christian name of his 
grand*uncle, who was childless, and the 
incumbent and self-patron of a snug, well- 
stipended benefice, and the old man decided 
that his gown and bands should descend to 
this young hopeful, who was henceforth to 
be a pillar of the Church. 

At an early age he was sent to Eton, in 
due course) of time [translated to Oxford, 
and thus through life it was his wont to 
bluster and prate that he had been brought 
up at the foot of Gamaliel. At college he 
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had fully and fireely mixed with men of 
fiishion and folly. He had tinrestrainedly 
ahared in all the vices and dissipations of 
the age, but then, in those times it was yery 
respectable to do so, and scarcely any 
blackguardism was discreditable to the man 
of birth. He swore like a soldier in Flanders, 
and Demetrius Poliorcetes, or the rebellous 
Froculus was not a greater slave to his 
passions. His excellence at that great seat 
of learning, rather consisted in pastimes 
and pleasures, in feats of agility and sports 
of the field, than in tripotic distinguishment. 
He had not proved himself so learned as 
those ecclesiastics of old, Aldhelm and 
Wilfred, he had given no evidence of being 
able to mouth out Homer like Tobias or 
Person, not evinced reasoning powers equal 
to Thomas Aquinas or La Place. He had 
no capabilities for being an Origen or 
Augustine, and from the very commence- 
ment' of his sojourn amongst those cloistered 
halls, his tenor of life did not indicate that, 
like Alcium, he was in love with the 
monastic cell. 
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He was quite aware that, as far as all human 
certainties could assure, he would inherit 
a comfortable, out-of-the-way-of-the-world, 
easily-worked preferment. And where was 
the use of inoumberinghis head with more lore 
than was absolutely requisite for becoming 
decently inducted ? He pursued that line of 
life for a living^ in the full and latitudinarian 
signification of that term. It had been an 
impleasant reflection to one to think otherwise 
whose opinion coincided with the voluptuous 
mbum, that this world is really, after all, 
a world where^ there are many enjoyments, 
that, despite all canting hypocrites may say, 
there is a good deal that is pleasurable in it, 
and worthy of existence. It was an 
unpleasant reflection, thought he, to have to 
conform to the invariable black coat, write 
sermons, and preach and pray. But every 
drawback has some degree of antidote ; there 
was the satisfactory consideration that at 
all seasons of the year, curates were as 
plentiful as blackberries. 

At length the grand-uncle, who had, very 
provokingly, lived on full three years after 
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his nephew's ordination, obeyed the common 
lot of all old men, and was carried out to his 
fathers, and with all decent dispatch the 
ecclesiastic heir entered upon his spiritual 
inheritance, and became the Bector of 
Elleringay. 

This cure, on which his hopes from very boy- 
hood were fixed, was in many respects a most 
desirable one. The parish contained not more 
than three hundred souls — service short (only 
once a week), scarcely any occasional duty, 
and no domiciliary admonitions. There were 
positive as well as negative advantages associ- 
ated with the cure in question; the residence, 
with some improvements, could be made the 
very bean-ideal of retired, cozy, quiet, snug- 
ness. The stables were nearly new, and such a 
kitchen gardeafor produoi4 spring brocoli, 
cucumbers, and marrowfats — and then, think 
of the trout stream, the first-rate shooting, 
and two packs of fox- hounds, which for half 
an age had hunted the immediate district ! 
Why, had the advowson been put up by a 
Georfire Bobins, it would have fetched any 
'des it was one of the most roman- 
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tic and charmingly situated little villages in 
England — in a fine undulating hill and dale 
country, where the eye never tired with mono- 
tony, and from every point, and at all seasons, 
the panoramic prospect was lovely. Such a 
benefice could possibly be nothing more or less 
than a very pet amongst preferments, and 
no diocese could supply anything superior 
for . sp.rtmg par«>n 

The rectory rose its peaceful front on the 
side of the hill, and was warmly defended by 
tall trees, whose heaven- waving brancheft 
inferred that they had wisely been planted 
there by some comfort-regarding parson, in 
days long past away, to shield from Borean 
blasts the fortunate inheritors of his earthly 
lot. The dwelling was, in a great measure, 
closed in by a high brick garden-wall, but- 
tressed externally, and very commodious for 
the rearing of apricots and nectarines inter- 
nally. The very orderly aspect of all with- 
out gave unquestionable evidence of the 
comforts within. 

It was pleasant to contemplate in a cool 
summer's evening, from those low-opening 
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windowBy out on that terraced lawn, the 
closely shayen grass-plots, smoothly rolled 
gravel-walks, and neatly arranged parterres; 
to see the thickly set, many-hued flowers 
blooming in lavish profusion, and the bend- 
ing firuit-trees oppressed with their luscious 
burdens ; to behold the thick sycamores and 
dark chestnuts, that grey tower rising its 
holy head from out the spreading elms 
and mournful yew-trees, in its own little 
Gethsemane, where the ^^ rude forefathers of 
the hamlet slept," to watch the twittering 
swallows wheeling round in giddy flight, to 
hear the distant low of herds and bleating 
flocks, and when the gloaming shed over 
earth its dusky wings, to be soothed to re- 
pose by the cawing rooks, or the more 
melancholy notes of "moping owls, which did 
to the moon complain." All this, and 
these were country, nature, happiness, and 
rural joy. 

If you entered, what a positive reference 
was there to creature comforts, — ^the carpet 
slippers in the comer, the lambs' -wool socks 
airing over the fender, the easy chairs, softly 
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stuffed sofas, and such, crowds of well-bees- 
waxed furniture^ massive plate, fair linen, 
and old pictures, that you became sceptical 
of believing the owner to be what he de- 
clared every Sunday morning he was, — ^a 
miserahle sinner. There was nothing in the 
varied associations to inspire one miserable 
thought — ^it seemed a little heaven below I 
And then down in that dark, deep, musty 
cellar, what a goodly store of old wines in old 
bottles for the stomach's sake — ^pine-apple- 
flavoured Jamaica, for pudding-sauce ; mel- 
low-tasted cogniac for the spasms, and Glen- 
livat, and contraband importations from Flush- 
ing, and the deuce knows what, could have 
been exhumed beside, from ages of saw-dust 
and generations of cobwebs ! And then 
how commodiously aspected was that cool 
larder, so properly facing the north ! and how 
it was stored with fish, flesh, and fowl, telling 
eloquently that ecclesiastics were not to be 
starved, and that the modem ones preferred 
the tender sirloin of a stalled ox to a dinner 
of herbs I 

If you extended your peregrinations from 
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the domicile proper to the offices attached^ 
there yelping pointers, and feather-legged 
setters were tearing and jumping np against 
the iron gratings of their prison, as if deli^ 
rious in their caroeration; nice Dorkings 
vere quietly marching about, and picking 
up seeds that had fallen by the way-side ; 

destiaed to have their mangled remains asso- 
ciated with green peas and apple-sauce, were 
unconsciously quaking and ^^gabbUng o'er 
the pooL'' 

If you went into that stable, the outer 
door of which was* well-nigh covered with 
nailed-up foxes* feet, ears, and heads, trophies 
of many a " foughten field,'* any time from 
September to March inclusive — a couple of 
tall, liver-coloured chestnuts, with white legs 
and white feces, were clashing their halter- 
chains in see-saw motion, and looking as if 
compounded of as fiery and impetuous dust 
us the demon-steeds of Mephistopheles. Both 
had come from Howden, and each had cost 
an amoimt equalling many a vicar's stipend. 
If, reader, thine eye be accustomed to gaze 
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adminngly on this species of mammalia, and 
ihou could'st have beheld those large, long, 
fdll-sinewed, short-pastemed, fiat legs, 
light necks, their well-thrown-back shoul- 
ders, broad well-ribbed-up loins, bloody quar- 
ters, and bore testimony to the powerful 
leverage of those powerful hocks, which 
were the personnel characteristics of both 
Bishop and BonijEEice (such were their names), 
*— thou would'st verily have declared that 
modem ecclesiastics had decided rightly in 
preferring Arabian descent to the ambling 
mules of their spiritual predecessors; and 
•concluded that the owner of the said Bishop 
,and Boniface was very conversant with horse- 
flesh, if not — ^with the fathers that he xmques- 
tionably was familiar with all the points 
pertaining to that kind of carnality. 

At the time of which we now speak the 
jrector was gliding down his sixth decade 
but that rubicund, vivacious glow of health 
which tinted his plump and shining cheek ; 
that merry eye, in which even now a wag- 
gish raillery could be traced; the loud 
laugh ; the steady sprightliness of his step, 
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and his love for physical action, gave indis- 
pntable proof that near sixty winters had 
not on him exerted their wonted effect* He 
was precisely the kind of person to yex an 
expectant heir. His lot being one of those 
obscure shepherds who tend a little flock in 
the wilderness, he escaped many of those 
mental frettings which assail more ambitions 
minds in the bnsier world, and which cor- 
rode the heartstrings of more sensitive 
souls. All this was favourable to longevity, 
as well as the pure air, carpet slippers, and 
comfortably warm lambs'-wool socks. He 
did not chafe in his position, and if you nar- 
rowly scrutinized those complacent features, 
where was wont the jocund smile to play, no 
murmuring thoughts of the flesh-pots of 
Egypt could be detected ; and, indeed, you 
could not fidl to believe him to be as happy 
and equanimous as that jolly old monk, 
St. Anthony. It was a self-evident proposi- 
tion that he had not subjected himself to 
macerations and vigils, after the manner of 
Ignatius and Xavier ; but contemplated en 
masse^ he was a "round, fat, oily man of 
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God," and the interrogative involuntarily 
suggested itself, ^^Hast thou, like Jeshuruiii 
waxed fat and become forgetful ? '^ 

His common costume was of the half cle- 
rical, half country squire ; as if, forsooth, his 
ideas were equipoised between those two vo- 
cations. He would have preferred the entire 
habiliments of the latter, but he was not 
wholly lost to propriety. He was every day well 
powdered and wore a white tie, and coat and 
vest of Oxford mixture; his nether person gave 
less clerical indications, in the way of white 
corded pantaloons, or ditto in the shape of 
unmentionables, with turn-down boots, or 
many-buttoned gaiters, according to the pur- 
suits of the day. His chapeau was neither 
that of Baymond Lully nor Tycho Brahe, 
nor yet was it a Sir Cloudesley Shovell ; it 
rather resembled the head attire of Theodore 
Beza — ^at all events it savoured of the Church, 
and might, through certain indefinable, cha- 
racteristics, be deemed a hat ecclesiasticaL 
If his attire did not give evidence of having 
been fabricated within a stone's throw of 
St James's, it was typical of the man, and 
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yon thought of the vulgar adage that every 
fi6h is known b j its shell. If the Oxford 
mixture was firalty in cat, it was well filled, 
and misshapen wrinkles became obliterated 
by that tight^skinned, sleek, well-beneficed, 
well-fed carcass. 

A great living writer hath said that there 
is in the Anglo-Saxon race an inherent fond- 
ness for field sports ; we wiU therefore attri- 
bute the rector's passion for such to the 
blood in his veins, rather than to any wrong- 
heartedness. But how was he to spend his 
time, so circumstanced as the Fates had 
placed him, if he did not take recreation in 
the fields ? . It might be replied that gar- 
dening, and botany, and so forth, would have 
supplied amusement for the hours of leisure. 
He was no Cincinnatus, nor did he find plea- 
sure in growing cabbages, like Diocletian — 
he had no taste for the practical cultivation 
of the fruits of the earth ; digging and weed-? 
ihg were very monotonoujs employments, 
and he could find no fun in rendering his 
hands homy with the amateur spade, and 
keeping his eyes riveted on the dark soil 
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when he preferred gazing on more exciting 
scenes. Botany! why he once actually 
commenced a hortu8 siccus^ but who really 
<^uld find the least satisfaction in connii^ 
over those terrific names, which the erudite 
in that science have wantonly given even to 
such modest and unassuming species as 
crimson-tipped daisies and yellow dandelions! 
LinnsBus, and his pertandrias and polygamiaa^ 
why they were as difiicult to him, and aa 
appalling in their very aspect as the pages of 
Sophocles and Theocritus, which he remem 
bered to have once glanced at when on the 
banks of the Isis, but was so alarmed at the 
dubiousness of their myths and their mean^ 
ings, that he vowed never to be introduced 
to those old worthies again. The natural 
families of Jasseau, say you, are easier. 
Why, to describe the Brassecaciee and the 
Eenunculacise, and the deuce knows how 
many more heads of families, all boasting of 
the most crack-jaw patronymics, would, cer- 
tes, have given him as much annoyance as 
any other kind of natural families. No- 
no, he hadn't inherited his old uncle's snug 
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benefice to bore himself with any such luna* 
tic pursuits. It might do very well, thought 
he, for blue-stockings, and such as were 
emulous of storing up herbs, in the way of 
Johnswort, Terrain, and rue, and who wished 
to be as learned in their exhibition as old 
Dioscorides himself; but that sort of non- 
sense found no sympathy in his own bosom, 
and the Jwrtus siccus ere long was appro- 
priated to the very practicable purpose of 
lighting the kitchen fire. He was verily 
constrained to pursue the pastimes of his 
youth, and sought recreation amid his spi- 
ritual toils, in capturing the creatures of the 
flood and destroying the beasts of the field. 
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CHAPTER XTI. 

'* '\\'hat makes a knave a child of God 

And one of ns? A livelihood. 

What^B orthodox and true believing? 
■ A good living^ 

HUDIBRAS. 



" With our Vicar and ■ 

His Clerk '• 

Cbabbe. 
'* Our Priest was cheerful and in teatcn gay.*' 

Ibid. 

Summer days are long days, and the rec* 
tor was often at a loss how to kill time 
pleasantly. He would saunter about and lean 
idly over the frame of the cucumber bed, 
draw down the melon cases, note the growth 
of asparagus and marrowfats, sometimes 
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exert himself so far as by putting a net over 
the cherry trees, or he would deluge with a 
watering pot thirsty lettuce and divers other 
esculent roots, for which he nurtured a 
special partiality, and at times he might 
be observed carrying from one end of the 
garden to the other little quadrangular-based 
glass houses, fashioned for the purpose of 
defending plants of a tender age, and which 
• were to vegetable juveniles, what guardians 
are to young wards. When the protected 
had shot up so far as with impunity to be 
out at nights alone, they were of course^ef t to 
pursue their own bents and growing inclina- 
tions. 

Two or three times during the season he 
would invite all the De Bohuns to tea, and 
eat strawberries and cream; and so certain 
in the revolving years were those merry nights 
at the rectory to recur, that the children 
would chatter of the outings even months 
beforehand* They were indeed pleasant 
evenings to all; the parson delighted in 
children, and he romped, and shouted, and 
rollicked about with them, ran bustling to 
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roll them on the grass-plot, joined in the 
game at bo-peep, in the thick shrubberies 
and green hahas, and verily became a little 
child In order that enjopaent might not 
be tinged witii restraint, he gave the young 
urchins unconditional permission to hurry 
and scream over every part of his mansion, 
and those nights the rectory was designated 
Liberty Hall. If the weather were hot a table 
was spread and hospitalities taken in the 
green arbour, whose mural structures were 
formed of ivy and other perennial plants, and 
which had so long by nature been raised that 
they were no inconsiderable defence against 
rain and storm, as well as the scorching rays 
of a vertical sun. If the evening permitted, 
every person gave his or her vote for the tea 
being there, and the children declared they 
could eat more bread-and-butter, as well as 
strawberries and cream, if in the summer- 
house. Such strawberries! so large, and 
fleshy, and fresh, — aye, and such clotted 
cream, that Mrs. De Bohun annually entered 
her protest she never saw such cream, and 
expressed her belief that the cows of the rec- 
tory were always calving. 
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The curate was a never failing visitor on 
these occasions, and, innocent-minded man, he 
regarded these Fetes de Jardin with as much 
satisfaction as any of the little romping De 
Bohuns. He could tell witty stories, play at 
trap-ball, and was well learned in the science 
and mysteries of that concluding part in 
juvenile entertainments — the exhibition of 
the ma£^c-lantem : and consequently was an 
indispIaUe guesL 

There were two antiquated spinsters (who 
had no hopes beyond spinster existence) who 
were always invited on these occasions. They 
had been left orphans, but had a small 
annuity, by means of which, in an obscure 
country district, they had been, with economy, 
enabled to vegetate in tolerable respectability. 
A more unique specimen of dried-up, fix)st- 
bitten old maiden ladies who never expected 
to look young again, could rarely be met with. 
From style of dress, it would appear manifest 
they approved of not following fashion too 
quickly in the rear, and it was equally self- 
evident that contemporaneous ladies were, in 
the cutoftheir flounces and furbelows not less 
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than a quarter of a^ century in advance. 
The spinsters were fond of children, so that 
the juvenile De Bohuns had so many candi- 
dates for the lavish bestowment of favours 
upon them, that they scarcely knew who to 
play with first. This sororial couple had one 
great fault, an insatiable thirst for tea, and 
they always made the children impatient, by 
spinning such long, often-told stories, and 
provokingly deferring the introduction of the 
strawberries and cream. This was very 
™Bg, but tte spmster ladies, notwithstanZ 
ing they liked children, were somewhat 
ignorant of their impetuous nature. 

We have one other personage to mention 
and the party circle will be complete : this 
was Mrs. De Bohun's governess. When the 
children had eaten strawberries and cream, 
ad nauseam (and we had well nigh added the 
spinsters also), and with much certainty 
treasured up wry-faces, and grey powder and 
rhubarb for the morrow, it then became 
time to despatch them to the blankets, which 
summons they were ever loath to obey, as 
each seemed to have imbibed the wide-spread 
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infantile prejudice of hating to go to bed. 
Howeyer, after haying made a finish up with 
cheesecake and new milk, they took a reluc- 
tant leaye of the funny curate, and when 
shaking hands with the rector, preferred the 
yery complimentary iuterrogatiye as to when 
he would ask them again. 

In the fuUness of time supper would be 
announced, and such a supper ! the lobster 
salad, the cold duck (we told the reader of 
those quackers destiny), green peas, lamb, 
asparagus, cuciunber, and marrowfats, and 
such-like summer yiands, were in profusion ! 
Well might Mrs. Be Bohun exclaim, that 
this was yerily a land flowing with milk and 
honey. The spinster sisters engulfed hospi- 
table potations of those cheering beyerages, 
which had been, not an hour before, sub- 
jected to resurrection from the preyiously- 
mentioned catacombs of saw-dust and cob- 
webs ; and the squire and the parson took 
brandy-and-water to cool them. The curate, 
not regarding those fiery liquids, which he im- 
piously named the drinks of Beelzebub, pre- 
ferred a little weak sherry and water pressed 
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upon him by the goinemess, whom the reetor 
significant! J asked to mix in her best fashion. 
When the doth was drawn, the sisters of an 
unknown age would make the trifling obser- 
vation that there was ample time for a rub- 
h&ty or two or throe rounds at vingt-un. When 
cards were introduced, the lot of playing in- 
yariably fell on the spinsters, the rector, and 
squire. The rector, howeyer, had played 
with these, his female Mends, on former 
jxxmsioiis, and he ever took care to play his 
very best, as the ladies contended the game 
with an eagerness bordering on rabidness; and 
what was more, they could remember the 
particulars of every suit that had gone out. 

The curate now screwed himself into a 
comer, and had imquestionable delight in 
addressing his discourse to the other two 
ladies, more especially to the gorerness, who 
^ad coerced him into the yery-madbi-to-be- 
guarded-against habit of iml^bing yinous sti- 
mulants, which Scripture had taught him 
were so liable to war with man's reason, and 
subject him to mental and corporeal debase- 
ment. 

At predisdy half-past ten, the curate 
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i^ould rise on his feet, shake hands with 
them, who were cutting the leaves of the 
devil's book, and politely intimate to the 
governess that he would have great pleasure 
in escorting her down to the Hall, which kind 
offer, by-the-by, the governess never failed 
to accept, as she had some slight uneasiness 
relative to the children who had so vora- 
ciously partaken of strawberries and cream, 
and whom, as she truly observed, ought to 

be seen to before pq^pa and mamma returned, 

♦ « « ♦ ♦ 

Our clerical Mend might be seen moimted 
on a thick, wool-packy, short-legged cob, 
whose physical conformation rendered him 
not at all eligible for turf-cutting like the 
liver-chestnuts, but who seemed marvellously 
adapted for the safe and slow transit of any 
weight of superincumbent humanity. He 
was a black-brown, with tan-muzzle, crept 
mane and tail, walked five miles an hour as 
nimbly as a gazelle, and exulted in the name 
of Croppy (doubtless the endearing diminu- 
tive being derived from the operations to 
which his once raving tresses and elongated 
caudal extremity had been subjected).. . If 
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the morning was fine he would take out the 
dogs, numbering in one description and ano- 
ther half-a-score, and the canine brutes, as 
they ran round and round Croppy, would 
touch his heels, and in frenzy jump up as if 
to kiss the previously-named tan ; yet Croppy 
only tossed his head and horizontally moved 
the remains of that mutilated caudal mem- 
ber in evident graMation. There seemed a 
sort of friendship between these dumb ani- 
mals, and no insult or churlishness was 
preferred on either side. 

Thus would the ecclesiastic, and Croppy, 
and the dogs, jog cheerily along where "white 
roads wound for many a winding mile," per- 
chance to call on some obscure country squire, 
and have a chat about young foxes, phea- 
sants' nests, partridge eggs, or the probabili- 
ties of another election. If his gastric mucous 
membrane felt a little capricious from dining 
out on the yester e'en, and there were some 
mquiet and monitory sensations of his sto- 
mach essaying to obey the physiological law 
of reflex action, he would allay the unwel- 
come sensations of that ticklish organ by a 
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hearty draught of home-brewed or some more 
difiusible stimulant, at the same time averring 
that, so long as he dined with Sir Harry Dash- 
over, he never would touch salmon and lob- 
ster-sauce again, as it always disordered his 
digestive organs and gave him a coated, 
brown tongue on the following morning. 

If the called-upon were not at home, he 
might haply lide some few miles distant to 
i4ect t^e Urer-coloured ehestnute, wHch, 
in a well-watered, roomy range, were turned 
out for their summer's run, more'for the pur- 
pose of cooling legs and feet for the ensuing 
October, than with any reference to laying 
on superfluous beef. When Bishop and Bo- 
niface retired from the green fields and the 
cooling stream, where, for months, they had 
disported in all the airy freedom of the steppes 
of Asia, they were conducted to the rectory, 
and Croppy now had his turn at a few weeks 
of after-pasturage, as preparatory to his win- 
ter's sojourn, on low diet, in Farmer Fallow's 
straw-yard. 

Months ! aye, like many other things we 
could instance, they have their peculiarities, 
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their recominendatioDS, and disqualifica- 
tions. They come and go like old friends, 
and every interval between their visits 
appears shorter and shorter the older we 
grow; the initiating day is regarded with 
satisfaction, and the last generally elicits the 
mournfully tinged exclamation — another 
month has gone to the irrevocable past ! If 
we glance our eye over the calendar, or re- 
cal their appellations, happy associations 
crowd into the recoimting. If even we in- 
stance dread and drear December, frost and 
snow, long, joyous, hearth-blazing evenings, 
the sociableness of domestic bliss which 
brightens the sacred home, and is peculiarly an 
EngUsh virtue, merry Chrismas and all its 
concomitants of frolic and fun, are instantly in 
pleasing picture before the mind's eye. If 
April, we think of sunshine and showers, 
and that glorious resuscitation to newness 
and life into which nature is awakening after 
her long death-like slumber when bound 
down by the icy-chains of froiit-sealijig, just 
past, winter. If May, who does not create in 
his or her mental vision, flowery hawthorns, 
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yellow cowslips^ and daffodils, and pale 
primroses, and feathered song, and a thou- 
sand other joyous reeollections — who does not 
think how it was held by our Saxon fore- 
fathers, with their wain journeys, and holi- 
day-making of May-poles and garlands, their 
games and their pastimes — and the last of the 
Tudors, the woman-king, when she and her 
sprightly court rose betimes in the morning 
to go a Maying in the green lanes and floral 
meads of Lewisham ! 

But we might thus go on and agreeably 
characterize each month ; we have not space, 
and shall bound at once, to September, fruit- 
bearing, harvest-homing, sunny September ; 
when the orchards bend beneath their heavy 
boughs, and certain of the forest trees begin 
to limn out their glorious tints of a thousand 
dyes. But there are other associations dear 
to the heart of bucolic squires, which to the pale 
visaged, metropoUtan Urbanus, are strange 
and things unknown — and we doubt whether 
Urbanus could acquire the real gust for such 
when they might chance to be put under 
his nose — ^we mean the sports of the field. 
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Dark, and black, and well-defined was the 
ink-mark in Old Moore, which traversed the 
margin, and went right into the 1*^ Sep- 
tember ; but it was an unnecessary precaution 
on the part of the person; how could he 
possibly mistake the date ? Impossible ! 
Many matters had to be arranged in the 
advent of the ink-marked-day. The Man- 
tons and Purdies required overhauling ; the 
smooth lemon-and-white pointers, and the 
feather-legged setters needed their feet 
hardening by a two or three hours' trot 
on the hard and dusty turnpike-road, as poor 
brutes after a long summer's oUum cum digni- 
tatcy their feet had become soft as Miss 
Marion's palm, and if this precaution were 
not taken they would cut their soles to 
shivers. Most likely the rector did not 
deem it respectable to commence the season 
in his old velveteen, especially if it had gone 
through a long piscatorial campaign, and 
as he would, most probably, be invited to 
join the London party at Sir Harry's. He 
might lack yellow-leathered, many-buttoned 
gaiters, and white smalls, and the ammunition 
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stores perchance were unequal to the first 
week's hattuing. These considerations con- 
stituted a kind of business, in the dispatch 
of which, in due time, he very zealously and 
very engrossingly appUed himself. 

An hour — aye, a full hour before day- 
light — even before Chanticleer's clarion had 
awoke the russet morning which ushered in 
the first^ would the fowler be up bustling 
about, out of one room into another, snapping 
flints, flashing pans, and haply putting a 
fresh charge of life-liquid into that wicker- 
covered pocket-pistol, with which, when 
plenished, he felt in a state of defence 
against ennui. In repetition he would ask 
for break£a.st, and ere the chops, and toast, 
and boiled eggs, and coffee, could possibly be 
ready, he became as impatient and restless as 
one of those ungentlemanly-dining hyenas in 
Kegent's Park. By some mysterious com- 
munication or other the kennel was in a 
state of deliriousness; the lemon-and- whites, 
and the feather-legs, and two or three noisy 
springers had either smeUed powder or some 
" profound internal reminiscence," informed 
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them that a few hours ago. September had 
commenced its golden days ; barking, and 
clashing, and l^gabouU hydropiobial 
madne^, notMng cLd assnage the^ ck- 
mour. 

But the breakfast has been deglutated^ 
and the remains of his last square of toast is 
in the process of mastication as he comes 
into the yard — lemon-and- whites are let out, 
they are madder than ever — In a few 
moments the parson and worthy Mr. Shears, 
of the village, who is clerk, sexton, habiul 
ment maker and mender to the EUeringay* 
tonians, and occasional bag-carrier to the 
rector, are wending their way through the 
green-paddock behind the stables. We 
ought, however, to have mentioned that 
Shears has made as hearty a repast in the 
kitchen, as his master has done in the 
parlour, and it is a fair inference that such 
^ a considerable stowing away of viands will 
require many hours walking in order to pack 
down comfortably the ingesta which have 
rapidly descended into his capacious in- 
terior. 
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The grasshopper chirping amongst the 
dew-sparkling grass — thebn^e-sonndingbee, 
as she kisses the nectar from the opening 
flower — or the little linnet welcoming the 
day-god, on that gently waging sprig of 
golden broom, are not more gladsome and 
joyons ! 

They are over the gate, incumbent and 
clerk-sexton first, and the dogs in all good, 
sporting taition, at their heels following, 
and ranging Farmer FalloVs nineteen acres 
of wheat stubble. Lemon-and-whites — alias 
Carlo and Conrad, point ! each holds up a 
fore-foot, and his tail is carried out in a 
right line; no stuffed canine or other speci- 
men in those multitudinous glass-cases in 
the British Museum is more stationary and 
motionless, ffliears' heart beats, and the 
parson hurries on stealthily, but rapidly; 
whir — snap— flash — ^bang — bang, dezterally 
and sinisteraUy ! What a shower of feathers, 
are slowly floating in the air — no less than 
three are hit, down they come topsy-turvy, 
tail over-end, and with what a whack on the 
summ^ baked, resonating glebe ! To the left 
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that cunning bird has forsaken the onward 
flight of his family, and essays to escape by 
darting off at a right angle. The leaden 
death has been driven at him ; he rises sud- 
denly, after an horizontal flight of a hundred 
yards, perpendicularly as an arrow, as if, 
forsooth, to die as remote as possible from 
that earth he now renounces — a shot — a 
single shot, has at the occiput entered the 
cerebellum, and destructiyely torn its way 
through the cerebrum, volition and conscious- 
ness become ended — ^his cloudward soaring 
is finished, he is lifeless as the sod to which 
he falls, and in his passive descent he is 
obeying the simple law of attraction, like 
Newton's apple ! Shears gathers them up, 
and exultingly bags them; the gunner 
quietly, and as if unconcernedly, re-loads, 
without stirring an inch from where he fired, 
and Carlo and Conrad in gratulation wag 
their tails, and cast frirtive glances at the 
speckled feathers which, even yet, continue 
to come down. Bravo, for the first shot ! 

Crack — crash, goes Farmer Fallow's hedge; 
well-beneficed rectors are heavy, and the 
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dry thorns are comminutiyely fractured 
beneath his rough boots. There's sure to 
be something in this field of turnips. To a 
wave of their master's hand the lemon-and- 
whites describe their circles at a slashing 
pace ; again they stand breathless, motionless, 
as before. — ^Poor puss, she has been lying and 
basking in the morning sunbeams as luxuri- 
ously as Cassandra or Lucretia on their 
ccenaculum, reclining and eating at the 
same time ; she flaps back her ears flat on 
her shoulders, and makes a convulsiye spring 
towards the thick bullfinch which fences the 
plantation — ^bang^oes the Manton or Purday 
again ! One barrel sufiices, she jumps in her 
agony three feet into air ! 

" A very pretty minuette ihat, old lady," 
cries the parson; "but 'tis your dance of 
death, I know it is, and will wager a rump- 
and-dozen on the fact !" 

Shears runs in as he sees her floundering 
amongst the turnips, and fears she might 
crawl in her writhing through the hedge, 
and give him a game at hide and seek 
amongst the thick gorse and underwood. 
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He seizes hold of her for the purpose of 
elongating her neck, and as anatomists 
would say, dislocating the dental process of 
her atlas. She cries out most piteously — poor, 
timid, harmless, inhabitant of the field, how 
ruthless man is towards thee — ^those cries 
are heart-piercing ! What didst thou aflfirm, 
Descartes, in thy philosophy ? That animals 
were mere vitally-regulated machines — ^kind 
of impulsating dust. Out— out, we prithee, 
with thy vain philosophizing ; we, ourself, 
have studied Locke and Berkeley, Hartly and 

• 

Dugald Stewart, and once made an essay to 
become familiar with the systems of Leibnitz 
and Kant, and now aver that thy metaphysi- 
cal reckonings on this head are as crude and 
erroneous as thy obsolete vortecian theories. 
But hadst thou rather espoused the doctrines 
of the Pythagorean schoolmen, we then had 
subscribed to thy tenets, as poor puss 
screamed in her lethel sufferings like unto an 
infant torn from its mother's breast ! 

That hare is melancholy meat, was, we be- 
lieve, an axiom long before the quaint and 
quoting old Burton gave it in his Melancholy. 
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Well might it be considered so by those who 
heard snch death moanings, nor could the ad- 
denda of maijoram-flayonred stuffing, currant- 
jelly, and port-wine gravy, a la Gnnter or 
Soy er, banish all recollections of melancholy 
when feeding on thy served-up carcase ! 

Noon comes, and Sheara feels that his 
break&st has been reduced to chyle long ago, 
and his stomach craves fresh aliment. The 
cool invitinfi; shadow of yon forest kin^, and 
ih. gre^gn^ wUoh grow. U^ hi. 
wide-spread limbs, suggest a meet spot for the 
comfortable section of that cold pigeon-pie, 
the mastication of those ham sandwiches, and 
the opening of that paper bag of new cheese- 
cakes — ^besides, that crystal rivulet which 
bubbling springs from yon sedgy patch a 
hundred yards up the hill, will supply a very 
refrigerating diluent for the contents of the 
wicker flask. The rector pulls out his watch, 
looks wistfully a moment, then exclaims : — 

" WeU, Shears, 'tis noon, what do you say; 
now, or two o'clock ? Shall we dine, or range 
these hill-side enclosures first? How vote 
your digestive organs ? '' 
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" Now — now !" cries the clerk-sexton and 
bag-carrier, familiarly ; " nothing like time 
present. I shall be weak as a weasel if we hav'nt 
some provender.'' With that, he dives into a 
supemimierary wallet, and brings into sun- 
shine and shadow the cold pigeon-pie and the 
etceteras. A small white cloth is spread on 
the grass ; Shears extracts from his pocket a 
large bowie-knife, and the parson produces 
a curiously constructed piece of SheflBleld 
ware, covered with the longitudinal sections 
of a fox's foot ; and which, by the touch of a 
spring, immediately is cast asunder into the 
form of a bona fide knife and fork. They 
make a very enthusiastic attack on the pie ; 
and the same zeal in the process of time is 
manifested towards the other edibles. 

The refrigerator is not forgotten, and 
when a repast has concluded, well worthy 
the succession of the preceding meal at the 
parsonage, Mr. Shears, with some apparent 
difficulty, rises on his feet, and by means of 
a small reflector, very ingeniously concen- 
trates the sun's fiery rays into the bowl of 
a short smoke-begrimed tobacco-pipe, and 
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when he has given a few hearty whi£&, po- 
litely eonmmnicates the igneous element to 
the meerschaum of the rector. 

The lemon-and-whites have all the while 
been anxiously awaiting for any crumbs that 
perchance might fall from their master's table, 
and at length voraciously clear up the refuse, 
not even rejecting certain fragments of 
cheese-cake. A little conversation is carried 
on by the bipeds, and a little repose enjoyed 
by the quadrupeds. Master and man are in 
good humour because, as Shakespeare has it 
their veins are filled; and Mr. Shears now 
ventures on alittle free and easy tete a tete^ 
and after having told one or two witty nar- 
ratives, founded on facts which have trans- 
pired within the boimds of their own little 
Arcadia, and these having the effect of elicit- 
ing peals of laughter from the parson (who, 
it must be told the reader, is given 
to boisterous cachinnations), he next ven- 
tures on the recital of certain pieces of 
scandal, which are a reflection on certain of 
the EUeringaytonians. A sense of propriety 
orders the deportment of the rector during 
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this voluntary offering of news. But Shears 
is a man of tolerably natural parts^ and he can 
perceive the ecclesiastic to be internally 
amused. It only remains to be said, that 
they are in a state of extreme felicity. Ere 
the evening shadows have obscured that dis- 
tant horrizon, the cool northerly-aspected 
larder, previously mentioned, has had a very 
good addition to its cool custody in the way 
of ten brace and a half of partridges, three 
hares, a plover, and a rabbit. Thus ends the 
first day of shooting, to be followed by many 
such during the ensuing season. 

For the mere sake of having a little conver- 
sation on fox hunting he would frequently, at 
eventide, stroll on to the hall, especially on 
those days on which he had joined in a good 
run ; and then he and Godfrey would, with 
the utmost pertinacity, in tallying back^ revert 
to every twist and turn in the chase. The reader 
must not forget that Godfrey, in former days 
bestrode swifter steeds than the Corporal ; 
and it is to such palmy times that we at this 
particular moment refer. There was a great 
consentaneousness of taste — a sympathy of 
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feeling between these two indiyiduals, and a 
friendship long ripened and undiluted by 
many friends, had rendered them intimate as 
Damon and Pythias of yore. Field sports of 
erery description, a little magisterial news 
picked up at the quarter sessions (we had for- 
gotten to say the rector held a commission of 
the peace, as Godfrey would have no bother 
with litigious business), county scandal, and 
a smattering of politics, of course, acquired 
by reading one side of the question in a Tory 
paper, published every Saturday at the county 
town ; these constituted the all-absorbing 
topics. 

Mrs. De Bohun had learnt to dread the 
parson's fox-hunting yams, and she had not 
unfrequently ventured on giving very un- 
mistakeable reproofs, in archly observing that 
he was a ^^ catcher of foxes, and a fisher of 
men ;" she had told him of a report current 
in the neighbourhood that he had read the 
burial service in his boots and spurs to save 
time in not having to dress afterwards to 
join the meet — that he did not mind hitting 
a baptism at a distant part of his parish, 
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Vhen he was equipped in the Telyeteen, 
white smalls, and yellow gaiters, to save 
himself the trouble of a profitless walk after- 
wards, which was, in truth, oddly killing 
two birds with one stone. But no lady 
could offend the parson, and onslaughts of 
this kind fell powerless on his good nature, 
and were forgotten in his loud laughter. 
He referred such to those canting hypocrites 
the dissenters, who, as noxious weeds, were 
springing up aad practising and saying aU 
sorts of heterodoxies. 

But, reader, behold hun— tis an evening 
in the latter end of October— he has gone on 
to the manor-house, in a Mendly way, to tea 
— afterwards come candles and jokes, and 
then in the course of time the servant brings 
in tumblers and a bottle of Scheidam, or 
some other of the strong waters, which, by- 
the-bye, as poor Charles Lamb would have 
said, he loves better than all the waters of 
Damascus ; Godfrey is ideally a-hunting, too, 
and glorious runs, ten years previously, are 
ardently run over again. 

^^ I shall never know again the glorious 
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mounts whioh I had, captain, during those 
four seasons when the parsonage stable had 
the honour of entertaining sunultaneously 
Dirk Hatterick, FoUy Faux Pas, and old 
Shiyer-the-Tunbers." Then, after a moment's 
pause— ^' Yes, old Shiver-the-Timbers, was 
one of those rare horses which have so much 
propulsive power in their hind quarters, and 
which gallop so high, that after a hard day's 
run the rider on the morrow complains of 
lumbago, and wants to rub his back with 
apodeldoc, or brandy aud salt. Lor! me, 
how he used to shake his head, and resolutely 
charge fiye barred 'uns, thickbuU-jfinches, and 
stone walls. You'd nothing to do but shut 
your eyes and hold hard as well as hold your 
breath, and he landed you light as a swallow 
on the other side. Dick took his leaps too 
short, but he had everlasting bellows, and 
nothing could tire him — ^as for Polly, she was 
fleet as an Arabian, but heavy countries 

killed her, and 

" We were talking about old Shiver-the- 
Timbers," continued the rector. " I often 
think of the old horse when seated on his 
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skin, whioli now covers my easy chair — ^his 
hide is a kind of memento to carry me back 
to some of the happiest moments of my life. 
To-morrow I ride Boniface, and though 
Boniface can't do it like the old horse, yet he 
is a worthy successor to his halter, and to- 
morrow I mean to show some of them the 
way, as he is in prime condition." 

"Which meet do you join?" asked 
Godfrey. 

" Oh ! Sir Harry's. They're nearest, and 
I'm not a young lad now, to ride twenty 
miles to cover, as I have done on scores of 
occasions in my time." • 

"You're right, parson — ^take it easy- 
years weai- out the elasticity of youth's limbs, 
and as we grow old we become more like 
gnarled oaks than flexible willows. 'Tis a 
soft cloudy night, and I doubt not you'll 
have good sport." 

" Dash my wig !" abruptly ejaculated the 
rector, at the same time starting from his 
chair. " Dash my wig I" repeated he, though 
his smooth, shining bald pate had never been 
honoured by a peruke, " I've utterly forgot 
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to send my man to stop the upland earths, 
and if I don't haste home, the sleepy-headed 
fool will have gone to bed." He drank off 
his Scheidam, bade the captain and Mrs. De 
Bohun good night; the latter was in the 
middle of a splendid paragraph in Fenelon, 
and she had scarcely time to lay down her 
book ere the rotund ecclesiastic had closed 
the parlour door. 
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* Ihe description of physical formations given in the 
text are the generally received personal peculiarities of 
Norman extraction, and nothing is more generally accepted 
than that the small hand and foot are the characteristics oi 
gentle hlood. This opinion is not unmixed with error. Small 
hands and feet were common to the whole race of Norsemen, 
and not to their chiefs alone. They are Scandinavian pecu- 
liarities. The museums in some of the northern capitals of 
Europe possess swords used during the times of the sea- 
kings, which have handles so small as to only admit hands 
of a very diminutive size, and these swords were the 
weapons of the hardy bands who accompanied their leaders 
as half-pirates, half-soldiers. From such historic records 
as we possess, Norsemen were of agile figure ; yet we are. 
also told of certain Saxons who were of equally elegant pro- 
portions. When Harold, son of Godwin, was at William 
the Norman^s court, he was admired for his fine figure, and 
they might have thought him Norman. It must be re. 
membered, too, that at the Conquest many of low station 
emigrated to England, and on their arrival assumed the im- 
portance of esquires and nobles, who in their own country had 
really been grooms and lacqueys, and they had doubtless 
the personal peculiarities in question. It is a fact equally 
true, that the Saxon nobility had large hands and feet j and 
Bulwer says that their characteristics may be yet traced 
amongst some of our oldest noble families who are more 
directly sprung from the ancient Saxon blood. Large 
hands and feet are common to the Teutonic tribes, and as 
the ancient Saxons were Teutonic, this physical distinction 
has been transmitted through many centuries. An ingenious 
writer has recently written elaborately on the formation of 
the human hand, and has classified the various conforma- 
tions common to particular races The Celtic are more 
elegant, having long taper fingers, and that shape is 
associated with an imaginative mind, hence possessed by the 
highest order of poets and artists. The broad palm, the 
short, obtuse, truncated fingers are Teutonic, which he terms 
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the spatula confofniatioii. It b the qwtiila fivm vfaich 
k eomoMm to the An^^b-Sezoii nee — to that race whidi, hj 
a ftiaiige design of ProTidcnoe, is peopliqg the eaith, and 
spreading its language and religion firom Cape Horn to the 
novthenmiost region — ^from the sonny banks of the Ganges 
to the immense valley of the Mississippi ; and, says the 
ehirologist, the spatnla hand is associated with all that 
energy and enterptiBe common to the Saxon Uood. 

t It is a fact often mentioned by military and romance 
writers, that those who die from loss of blood are 
eager fur liquids to allay a parching thirst. They drink, 
and often then instantly die! To account for this on 
scientific principles perhaps admits of the following expla- 
nation : — ^Whateyer suddenly reduces the natural quantity 
of fluids circulating in the system, by a very wise law in the 
animal economy gives rise to thirst. In cholera, and certain 
other quickly exhausting diseasesythis truth holds good. When 
the powers of life are thus enfeebled by a rapid lowering of 
the vital current, the action of the heart becomes quick, 
fluttering, and easily baffled and arrested. Any instant im- 
pression made on the nervoas system, when the v»t7titoiB so 
mitigated, will suffice for such functional cessation, and the 
result be, of course, instantaneous death. The function of 
circulation is under the immediate domination of the function 
of the nervous system. The large nerve (pneumo-gasteric) 
which comes from the brain, to supply with nervous energy 
the stomach and lungs, gives off a branch to the cardiac- 
plexus, or motive nerves proper to the heart. It can thus 
be imagined how a copious quantity of cold liquid taken into 
the stomach will produce a shock to the system, and when 
the frame is thus enfeebled, how such shock might finally 
arrest the action of the heart I Thus it is accounted for, how 
to the exanguinated soldier a copious drink is often sudden 
destruction. 
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Grenville, of the days of the second Wm. Pitt. The letters which are given to 
the public in these volumes, extend over an interval commencing with 1782, and 
ending with 1800. In that interval events occurred which can never lose their 
interest as incidents in the history of England. The Coalition Ministry and its 
dismissal by the Klng'-^the resistance of the Sovereign and Pitt to the efforts of 
the discarded ministers to force themselves again into office— the great con- 
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itiltatioiial question of the Regency which arose upon the King's disastrans malady 
— the contest upon that qnestion between the heir apparent and the ministers 
of the Crown — the breaking oat of the French Reyolution, and the consequent 
entrance of England upon the great European war, — these, with the union 
with Ireland, are politick movements every detail of which possesses the deepest 
interest. In these volumes, details, then guarded with the most anxious car& 
from all eyes but those of the privileged few, are now for the first time given to 
the public The most secret history of many of the transactions is laid bare. 
It is not possible to conceive contemporary history more completely exemplified. 
Prom such materials it was not possible to form a work that would not possess 
the very highest interest. The Duke of Bockingfaam has, however, moulded his 
materials with no ordinary ability and skill. The connecting narrative is written 
both with judgment and vigour — ^not unfrequently in a style that comes up to 
the highest order of historical composition — especially in some of the sketches of 
personal character. There is scarcely a single individual of celebrity throughout 
the period from 1782 to 1800 who is not introduced into these pages ; amongst 
others, besides the King and the various members of the royal fiunily, are Rock- 
ingham, Shelbume, North, Thurlow, Loughborough, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, Burke, 
Portland, Sydney, FltzwilUam, Tiemey, Buckingham, Grenville, Grey, Malmes- 
bury, Wilberforce,Burdett, Fitzgibbon, Grattan, Flood, Comwallis, the Beresfords, 
the Ponsonbys, the Wellekleys, &c." — Morning Herald, 

" These memoirs are among the most valuable materials for history that have 
recently been brought to light out of the archives of any of our great families. 
The period embraced by the letters is from the beginning of 1782 to the close 
of ] 799, comprising the last days of the North Administration, the brief life of 
the Rockingham, and the troubled life of the Shelbume Ministry, the stormy 
career of the Coalition of '83, the not less stormy debates and intrigues which 
broke out on the first insanity of the King, the gradual modifications of Pitt's first 
Ministry, and the opening days of the struggle with France after her first great 
revolution. Of these the most valuable illustrations concern the motives of Fox 
in withdrawing from Shelbume and joining with North against him, the desperate 
intrigmng and deliberate bad faith of the King exerted against the Coalition, and 
the profligacy and heartlessness of the Prince of Wales and his brother all through 
the Regency debates. On some incidental subjects, also, as the affairs of Ireland, 
the Warren Hastings trial, the Fitzgerald outbreak, the Union, the sad vicissitudes 
and miseries of the last days of the old French monarchy, &c., the volumes supply 
illustrative facts and comments of much interest.'' — Examiner. 

*' This valuable contribution to the treasures of historic lore, now for the 
, first time produced from the archives of the Buckingham family displays the 
action of the diflferent parties in the State, throws great light on the personal 
character of the King, as well as on the^share which he took in the direction of 
public affairs, and incidentally reveals many facts hitherto but imperfectly known 
or altogether unknown. In order to render the contents of the letters more 
intelligible, the noble Editor has, with great tact and judgment, set them out in 
a kind of historical framework, in which the leading circumstances under which 
they were written are briefly indicated — the result being a happy combination of 
the completeness of historical narrative with the freshness of original thought 
and of contemporaneous record." — John Bull 

** These volumes are a treasure for the politician, and a mine of wealth for the 
historian." — Britmmia. 
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mentary associate. Mr. Disraeli has here presented us with the very type and 
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during more than fortt years of public life. 

1 ▼. 8vo., with Portrait, 12s. 

*' This work onght to have a place in every political library. It gives a com- 
plete view of the sentiments and opinions by which the poliey of Lord 
Palmerston has been dictated as a diplomatist and statesman." — Chnmiele. 

** This is a remarkable and seasonable publication ; bnt it is something more — 
it is a valuable addition to the historical treasures of our country duriug more 
than forty of the most memorable years of our annals. We earnestly recommend 
the volume to general perusal." — Standard, 



HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



THE LIFE OF MAIUE DE MEDICIS, 

QUEEN OF FRANCE, 

CONSOET OF HENRY IV., AND REGENT UNDER LOXHS XIH. 

BY MISS FABPOB. 
Author of ''Louis XIV. and the Court of France, in the 17th Century/' &c. 

Second Edition. 3 large yols. 8to., with Fine Portraits. 



" A fascinating hook. The history of such a woman as the heautiful, iropulsfiye, 
earnest, and affectionate Marie de Medicis could only.he done justice to by a 
female pen, impelled by all the sympathies of womanhood, but strengthened by 
an erudition by which it is not in every case accompanied. In Miss Pardoe the 
unfortunate Queen has found both these requisites, and the result has been a 
biography combining the attractiveness of romance with the reliableness of his- 
tory, and which, taking a place midway between the 'frescoed galleries' of 
Thierry, and the 'philosophic watch-tower of Guizot,' has all the pictorial brilliancy 
of the one, with much of the reflective speculation of the other." — Daily Newt. 

" A valuable, well-written, and elaborate biography, displaying an unusual 
amount of industry and research.'' — Morning Chronicle, 

"A careful and elaborate historical composition, rich in personal anecdote. 
Nowhere can a more intimate acquaintance be obtained with the principal events 
and leading personages of the first half of the 17th century." — Morning Pott, 

"A work of high literary and historical merit. Rarely have the strange 
vicissitudes of romance been more intimately blended with the facts of real 
history than in the life of Marie de Medicis ; nor has the difficult problem of 
combining with the fidelity of biography the graphic power of dramatic delineation 
been often more successfully solved than by the talented author of the volumes 
before us. As a personal narrative, Miss Pardoe's admirable biography possesses 
the most absorbing and constantly sustained interest ; as a historical record of the 
events of which it treats, its merit is of no ordinary description."— /o^n £«//• 

" A life more dramatic than that of Marie de Medicis has seldom been written ; 
one more imperially tragic, never. The period of French history chosen by Miss 
Pardoe is rich in all manner of associations, and brings together the loftiest 
names and most interesting events of a stirring and dazzling epoch. She has 
been, moreover, exceedingly fortunate in her materials. A manuscript of the Com- 
roandeur de Rambure, Gentleman of the Bedchamber under the Kings Henry IV., 
Louis XIII., and Louis XIV., consisting of the memoirs of the writer, with all 
the most memorable events which took place during the reigns of those tbree 
Majesties, from the year 1594 to that of 1660, was placed at her disposal bj 
M. de la Plane, Member of the Institut Royal de la France. This valuable 
record is very voluminous, and throws a flood of light on every transaction. Of 
this important document ample use has been judiciously made by Miss Pardoe ; 
and her narrative, accordingly, has a fulness and particularity possessed by none 
other, and which adds to the dramatic interest of the subject. The work is very 
elegantly written, and vrill be read with delight. It forms another monument to 
the worthiness of female intellect in the age we live in." — lUuatrated Neum, 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



MEMOIRS OF THE 

BARONESS D'OBEEKIRCH, 

ILLU8TAATIYB OF THE SECRST HISTORY OF 

THE COURTS OF FRANCE, RUSSU, AND GERMANY. 

WBITTE]Sr BY* HEBSEIIiF, 
And Edited by Her Grandson, the Count de Montbrison. 

3 Tols. Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 



The Baroness d'Oberkirch, being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
wife of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, 
her facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the 
principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest- 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble, and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
on the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalit^, and all the Princes of France then living — Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantino and Alexander, 
of Russia — Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — ^The Emperor 
Joseph n. of Austria — Gustavus HI. of Sweden — Princess Christina of Saxony^ 
Sobieski, and Czartoriski of Poland — and the Princes of Brunswick and Wurtem- 
berg. Among the remarkable persons are the Princes and Princesses de Lamballe, 
de Ligne and Galitzin — the Dukes and Duchesses de Choiseul, de Mazarin, de 
Boufflers, de la Yalli^re, de Guiche, de Penthi^vre, and de Polignao — Cardinal de 
Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt, Count de Staremberg, Baroness de 
Krudener, Madame Geoffrin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and Necker — ^with Count 
Cagliostro, Mesmer, Yestris, and Madame Mara; and the work also includes 
sudi literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe, de Beaumarchais, 
Rousseau, Lavater, Bernouilli, Raynal, de TEpee, Huber, Gothe, Wieland, Male- 
sherbes, Marmontel, de Stael and de Genlis ; with some singpilar disclosures 
respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chudleigh, Duchess of 
Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 

" The Baroness d*Oberklrch, whose remarkable Memoirs are here given to the pnblic, saw 
much of courts and courtiers, and her Memoirs are filled with a variety of anecdotes, not 
alone of lords and ladies, but of emperors and empresses, kings and queens, and reigning 
princes and prineesses. As a picture of society anterior to the French Revolution, the hook 
is the latest and most perfect production of its kind extant ; and as such, besides its minor 
value as a book of amusement, it possesses a major value as a work of information, which, in 
the interest of historical truth, is, without eiaggeratlon, almost incalculable."— O&seroer. 

'* Thoroughly genuine and unaffected, these Memoirs display the whole mind of a woman 
who was well worth knowing, and relate a large part of her experience among people with 
whose names and characters the world will be at all times busy. A keen observer, and by 
position thrown in the high places of the world, the Baroness d'Oberkirch was the very 
woman to write Memoirs that would interest future generations. We commend these 
volumes most heartily to every reader. They are a perfect magatine of pleasant anecdotes 
and interesting characteristic things. We lay down these charming volumes with regret. 
They will entertain the most fastidious readers, and instruct the most informed."— £««iiitner. 

"An intensely interesting autobiography."— Ifomin^ Chronicle. 

** A valuable addition to the personal history of an important period. The volumes dcsepre 
general popularity." — Daily News. 

" One of the most interesting pieces of contemporary history, and one of the richest 
collections of remarkable anecdotes and valuable reminiscences ever produced.**— JoAn Bull, 




MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABERNETHY, F.R.S., 

WITH A VIEW OF HIS WRITINGS, LECTURES, AND CHARACTER. 

BT GBOBOB MAOHiWAIN, FJLO.S.. 

Author of " Medicine and Surgiery One Inductive Science," &c. 

Second Edition. 2 y. post 8vo., with Portrait. 2 Is. 

" A memoir of high professional and general interest.'' — Momingr Post. 

" These memoirs convey a graphic, and, we believe, faithful picture of the 
celebrated John AberDCthy. llie volumes are written in a popular style, and will 
afford to the general reader much instruction and entertainment."— ^era/ir/. 

« This is a book which ought to be read by every one. The professional maa 
will find in it the career of one of the roost illustrious professors of medicine of 
our own or of any other age — ^the student of intellectual science the progress of a 
truly profound philosopher — and ail, the lesson afforded by a good man's life. 
Abemethy's memory is worthy of a good biographer, and happily it has found 
one. Mr. Madlwain writes well; and evidently, in giving the history of his 
deceased friend, he executes a labour of love. The arrangement of his matter is 
excellent : so happily interwoven with narrative, anecdotes, often comical enough, 
and deep reflection, as to carry a reader forward irresistibly." — Standard, 



THE LITERATURE AND ROMANCE 

OF NORTHERN EUROPE: 

CONSTITUTINO A OOMPLSTB HISTORY OF THE LITERATURB OF SWBDEIT, 
DI /(MARK, NORWAY, AND ICELAND, WITH COPIOUS SPECIICENS OF THK 
MOST CBLXBRATBO HISTORIES,- ROMANCES, POPULAR LEGENDS AND TALKS, 
OLD CHIVALROUS BALLADS, TRAGIC AND COMIC DRAMAS, NATIONAL SONQS, 
NOVELS, AND SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF THE PRESENT DAY. 

BT ^^TUiIiIAM AJSm MABT HOWITT. 2 vols. SLLs. 

** English readers have long been indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Howitt. They 
have now increased our obligations by presenting us with this most charming and 
valuable work, by means of which the great majority of the reading public will 
be, for the first time, made acquainted with the rich stores of intellectual wealth 
long garnered in the literature and beautiful romance of Northern Europe. 
From the famous Edda, whose origin is lost in antiquity, down to the novels of 
Miss Bremer and Baroness Knorring, the prose and poetic writings of Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Iceland are here introduced to us in a manner at once 
singularly comprehensive and concise. It is no dry enumeration of names, but 
the very marrow and spirit of the various works displayed before us. We have 
old ballads and fairy tsdes, always fascinating ; we have scenes from plays, and 
selections from the poets, with most attractive biographies of great men. The 
songs and baUads are translated with exquisite poetic beauty." — Sun. 

** A book full of information — ^and as such, a welcome addition to our literature. 
The translations — especially of some of the ballads and other poems — are exe- 
cuted with spirit and taste." — Athemeum. 
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MEMOIRS AND CORIGESPONDENCE OF 

MAJOE GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., 

ENVOY AT THE COURT OF LUCKNOW. 

BDITED BY J. H. STOCQUSIilDB, ESQ.. 

At the request of the Daughters of the late General, from Priyate Papers and 
OfficUil Documents in their possession. 2 vols. 8yo., mth Portrait. 



MILITARY LIFE IN ALGERIA. 

BT TSB OOUTSIT P. DE OASTTRTiTiAJrai. 2 vols. 2l8. 

" We command this hook as really worth perusal. The volumes make us 
familiarly acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. Changamier, 
Cavaignac, Canrohert, Lamoriciere, and St. Arnaud are brour* t prominently 
before the reader." — Examiner, 

** These volumes will be read with extraordinary interest. The vivid manner 
in which the author narrates his adventures, and the number of personal anecdotes 
that he tells, engage the reader's attention in an extraordinary manner.'' — 
Sunday Times. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

AN ENGLISH SOLDIER 

IN THE UNITED STATES' ARMY. 2 vols. 21s. 

" The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them 
many readers. In the first place, an account of the internal organization, the 
manners and customs of the United States' Federal Army, is in itself, a novelty, 
and a still greater novelty is to have this account rendered by a man who had 
served in the English before joining the American army, and who can give his 
report after having every opportunity of comparison. The author went through 
the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes contain much descrip- 
tive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican territory, besides 
their sketches of the normal chronic condition of a United States' soldier in time of 
peace." — JDaUy Newt. 

HISTORY OF THE 

BRITISH CONQUESTS IN INDIA. 

BY HOBAGE ST. JOHIT. 2 vols. 21s. 

** A work of great and permanent hi^^rical value and intere8t."'r-/'o«^* 

" The style is graphic and spirited. The facts are well related and artistically 
grouped. The narrative is always readable and interesting." — Athemeum, 

HISTORY OF CORFU; 

AND OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

BY IiIElXT. H. J. W. JEBVI8» Boyal Artillery. 1 vol. 10s. ed. 

<* Written with great care and research, and including probably all the 
particulars of any moment in the history of Corfu." — AtJiencBum, 



8 HURST AND BLACBXTT'S NEW PUBUCATIONS. 

CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. 

BT JAMKB BBtrOE. 3 toU. SU. 

This work comprises Biographies of the following Classic and Historic Per. 
sonages: — S^>pho, iEsop* Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilaas, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrins Poliorcetes, Sdpio 
Africanos, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Cesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Germanicns, 
Caligula, LolUa Paulina, Cosonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppaea, Otho, Com. 
modus, Careealla, Heliogabalus,Zendbia, Julian the Apostate, Eudoda, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Bruce, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorel, Jane Shore, Lncrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medids, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scota, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon de 
TEnclos, Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, 
Catharine of Russia, and Madame de Stael. 

'' A Book which has many merits, most of all, that of a fresh and unhadmied 
subject. The Tolumes are the result of a good deal of reading, and have besides 
an original spirit and flavour about them, which have pleased us much. Mr. 
Bruce is often eloquent, often humorous, and has a proper appredation of the 
wit and sarcasm belonging in abundance to his theme. The variety and amount 
of information scattered through his volumes entitle them to be generally read, 
and to be received on all hands with merited favour." — Examiner. 

** We find in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, 
the results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at once plea- 
sant, gossippy and picturesque." — Atheiueum. 

** A series of biographical sketches, remarkable for their truth and fidelity. The 
work is one which will please the classical scholar and the student of history, 
while it also contains entertaining and instructive matter for the general reader." 
— lAlerary Gazette, 

RULE AND MISRULE OF 

THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 

BY THB AITTHOE OP " BAM BLICK," 2 toIb. 2l8. 

" We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and important Judge 
Haliburton has ever written. While teeming vrith interest, moral and historical, 
to the general reader, it equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician 
and statesman. It will be found to let in a flood of light upon the actual origin, 
formation, and progress of the republic of the United States.'*— iVl and M. Gag, 

THE SONG OF ROLAND, 

AS CHANTED BEFORE THE BATTLE OP HASTINGS, 

BY THE MINSTREL TAILLEFER. 
TRAUSIiATlCD BT THE AUTHOB OP "EMUiIA WTTITOHAM." 

Small 4to., handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5b. 

"'The Song of Roland' is well worth general perusal. It is spirited and 
descriptive, and gives an important, and, no doubt, faithful picture of the chivalric 
manners and feelings of the age." — Herald. 



THE JOUKNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, 

BART., G.C.B. and G.C.H., 

ADJUTANT-OENERAL OF THE FORCES UNDER H.R.H. THE D0KS OF YORK. 
COMPRISING THE CAMPAIGNS IN FLANDERS AND HOLLAND IN 1793-94} 

WITH AN APPENDIX CONTAINING HIS 
PLANS FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE COUNTRY IN CASE OF INYASION. 

EDITED BY HIS SON, SIB HABBY VEBNEY, BABT. 

« 

1 vol. royal 8vo., with large maps, 14s. bound. 

" Botji the journals and letters of Capt. Calyert are full of interest. The 
letters, in particular, are entitled to much praise. Not too long, easy, graceful, 
not without wit, and everywhere marked by good sense and good taste — ^the 
series addressed by Capt. Calvert to his sister are literary compositions of no 
common order. With the best means of observing the progress of the war, and 
with his faculties of judgment exercised and strengthened by experience — a quick 
eye, a placid temper, and a natural aptitude for language rendered Capt. Calvert 
in many respects a model of a military critic. Sir Harry Yerney has performed 
his duties of editor very well. The book is creditable to all parties concerned in 
its production." — AtheruBum. 



COLONEL LANDMANN'S ADVENTURES 

AND RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols. 2ls. 

'* Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George III., 
the Dukes of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess 
Augusta, General Garth, Sir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, Lord Heathfield, Captain Grose, &c. The volumes abound in inte- 
resting matter. The anecdotes are one and all amusing." — Observer. 

" These * Adventures and Recollections' are those of a gentleman whose birth 
and profession gave him facilities of access to distinguished society. Colonel 
Landmann writes so agreeably that we have little doubt that his volumes will be 
acceptable." — Athenmmi, 

ADVENTURES OF 

THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 

SECOND SEEIES. 
BY "WIIiIilAM GBATTAKT, ESQ.f 

LATE LIEUTENANT CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 2 VOlS. 2l8. 
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In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the author 
extends his narrative from the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the 
occupation of Paris. All the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regi- 
ment took part, are described. The volumes are interwoven with original anec- 
dotes that give a freshness and spirit to the whole. The stories, and the sketches 
of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of the time, are told 
in an agreeable and unaffected manner. The work bears all the characteristics 
of a soldier's straightforward and entertaining narrative." — Sunday Times. 



10 HURST AND BLA€K£TT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE, 

AND THEIR TESTIMONY TO HOLY WRIT ; 

A POPULAR MANUAL OF THE SCIENCES. 

BT 8. W^. FUIiIiOM, ESQ". 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE KING OP HANOVER. 

Sbtenth Edition, with Numerous Ii.L¥strations. Post 8yo. 7s. 6d. 



" This work treats of the whole origin of nature in an intelligent style ; it puts 
into the hands of every man the means of information on facts the most sublime^ 
and converts into interesting and eloquent description problems which once 
perplexed the whole genius of mankind. We congratulate the author on his 
research, his information, and his graceful and happy language.'' — Britannia, 

« The skill displayed in the treatment of the sciences is not the least marvel ia 
the volume. The reasonings of the author are forcible, fluently expressed, and 
calculated to make a deep impression. Genuine service has been done to the 
cause of Revelation by the issue of such a book, which is more than a mere 
literary triumph. It is a good action." — Globe, 

** Its tone is grave, grand, and argumentative, and rises to the majesty of poetry. 
As a commentary upon the stupendous facts which exist in the universe, it is 
truly a work which merits our admiration, and we unhesitatingly refer our readers 
to its fascinating pages." — Dispatch, 

''Without parading the elaborate nature of his personal investigations, the 
author has laid hold of the discoveries in every department of natural science in. 
a manner to be apprehended by the meanest understanding, but which will at the 
same time command the attention of the scholar." — Messenger, 

** A grand tour of the sciences. Mr. Fullom starts from the Sun, runs round 
by the Planets, noticing Comets as he goes, and puts up for a rest at the Central 
Sun. He gets into the Milky Way, which brings him to the Fixed Stars and 
Nebulae. He munches the crust of the Earth, and looks over Fossil Animals and 
Plants. This is followed by a disquisition on the science of the Scriptures. He 
then comes back to the origin of the Earth, visits the Magnetic Poles, gets 
among Thunder and Lightning, makes the acquaintance of Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity, dips into Rivers, draws science from Springs, goes into Volcanoes, through 
which he is drawn into a knot of Earthquakes, comes to the surface with Gaseous 
Emanations, and sliding down a Landslip, renews his journey on a ray of Light, 
goes through a Prism, sees a Mirage, meets with the Flying Dutchman, observes 
an Optical Illusion, steps over the Rainbow, enjoys a dance vnth the Northern 
Aurora, takes a little Polarized Light, boils some Water, sets a Steam-Engine in 
motion, vntnesses the expansion of Metals, looks at the Thermometer, and 
refreshes himself vnth Ice. Soon he is at Sea, examining the Tides, tumbling 
on the Waves, swimming, diving, and ascertaining the pressure of Fluids. We 
meet hL"? "*>"«* '« *^« Air, running tbrougli all its properties. Having remarked 
on the propagation of Sounds, he pauses for a bit of Music, and goes off into the 
Vegetable Kingdom, then travels through the Animal Kingdom, and having 
visited the various races of the human family, vrinds up. with a demonstration of 
the Anatomy of Man.'* — Examiner. 
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NARRATIVE OP A 

JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD 

COMP&ISIMO 

A WINTER PASSAGE ACROSS THE ANDES TO CHILI, 

WITH A VISIT TO THE GOLD REGIONS OF CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA, 

THE BOUTH SEA ISLANDS, JAVA, &C. 

BY P. GEBSTAECKEB. 
• 3 Tols. post 8vo. 3l8. 6d. 

<* Starting from Bremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded 
to Rio, and thence to Buenos Ayres, -where he exchanged the wild seas for the 
yet wilder Pampas, and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the 
Cordilleras — a winter passage full of difficulty and danger. From Valparaiso 
he sailed to California, and visited San Francisco, Sacramento, and the mining 
districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South Sea Islands, 
resting at HonoMu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the 
Adelaide district. From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the 
interior, and taking a general survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the 
Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant man, the notes he made of his adven- 
tures are full of variety and interest. His descriptions of places and persons are 
lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of earth, sea, 
and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with 
vivid sketches ; and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque 
descriptions of men, manners, and localities." — Ghhe. 

** The author of this comprehensive narrative embarked at Bremen for Cali- 
fornia, and then took ship to the South Sea Islands, of which and of their inhabit- 
ants we have some pleasant sketches. From the South Sea Islands he sailed to 
Australia, where he effected a very daring and adventurous journey by himself 
through the Murray Valley to Adelaide. He then proceeded to Java, the interior 
of which he explored to a considerable distance. Before he departed for Europe, 
he remained some time at Batavia, and was so fortunate as to witness the arrival 
of the Japanese vessel bringing her annual cargo of goods from Japan. Inde- 
pendently of gp'eat variety — for these pages are never monotonous or dull — a 
pleasant freshness pervades Mr. Gerstaecker's chequered narrative. It offers much 
to interest, and conveys much valuable information, set forth in a very lucid and 
graphic manner." — AthejuBum. 

** These travels consisted principally in a ' winter passiige across the Andes to 
Chili, with a visit to the gold regions of California and Australia, the South Sea 
Islands, Java, &c.' In the present state of things and position of affairs, no more 
desirable book can be imagined. It carries us at once to the centre of attractions 
— it conveys us to the land of promise to expectant thousands. We behold, face 
to face, the mighty regions where so many of our countrymen have gone, that 
it seems almost a second home. We are informed, in minute details of the life 
that is led there. There is no false glitter thrown over the accounts ; the author 
evidently strives to raise no false hoped, and excite no unreasonable expectations. 
The accounts given of California are particularly explicit. The description of 
Sydney during the excitement prevailing on the discovery of new mines is very 
interesting." — Sun» 
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AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: 

ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, AND GOLD HSLDS. 
BT F. IiAHCEIiOTT, ESQ., 

MINSmALOGICAL SUftVZTOB IN THB AU8TRALIAK COLOKISS. 

Second Edition, revised. 2 vols, post 8to. 21s. 

** This is an nnsdorned sceount of the aetusl condition in which these colonies 
•re found by a professional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the g90iind 
with a careful glance and a remarkable aptitude for seizing on the piacticai por- 
tions of the subject. On the climate, the vegetation, and the agriddtnral 
resources of the country, he is copious in the extreme, and to the intending 
emigrant an in?aluable instructor. As may be expected from a scientific hand, 
the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mr. Lancelott 
dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of soil, 
and methods of working, experience has pointed out, and offers a perfect manual 
of the new craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide 
him with information as to the sea voyage and all its accessories, the commodities 
most in request at the antipodes, and a general view of social wants, family 
management, &c., such as a shrewd and observant counsellor, aided by old 
resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regions, as well as 
the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed." — Globe. 

" This is the best book on the new El Dorado ; the best, not only in respect to 
matter, style, and arrangement, in all of which merits it excels, but eminently 
the best because the latest, and the work of a man professionally conversant with 
those circumstances which are charming hundreds of thousands annually to the 
great Southern Continent. The last twenty years have been prolific of woriss 
upon Australia, but they are all now obsolete. Every one who takes an interest 
in Australia would do well to possess himself of Mr. Lancelott's work, which 
teUs everything of the social state, of the physiology, and the precious mineralogy 
of the gold country.'' — Standard. 

" We advise all about to emigrate to take this book as a counsellor and com- 
panion." — Uojfd's Weekly Paper. 



A LADY'S VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS 

OF AUSTRALIA IN 1852-3. 

BY MBS. OHABIiES CIiACT. 1 ToL lOs. 6d. 

*' The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been written on 
the gold diggings.'' — Literary Gazette. 

" Mrs. Clacy's book will be read with considerable interest, and not without 
profit. Her statements and advice will be most useful among her own sex." — 
AtheruBum. 

** Mrs. Clacy tells her story well. Her book is the most graphic account of the 
diggings and the gold country in general that is to be had." — Daily News. 

" One of the best guides to Australian emigrants yet issued." — Messenger. 

" Wo recommend this work as the emigrant's vade mecum.** — Home Companion. 
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A SKETCHEE'S TOUR 

ROUND THE WORLD. 

B7 BOBEBT SSIiWES, ESQ. 

Second Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo., with 21 Coloured Illustrations from Original 
Designs by the Author. 2l8. elegantly bound, gilt edges. 

" Combining in itself the best qualities of a library volume, with that of a gift- 
book, is Mr. Elwes' ' Sketcher's Tour.' It is an unaffected, well-written record 
of a tour of some 36,000 miles, and is accompanied by a number of very beautiful 
tinted lithographs, executed by the author. These, as well as the literary 
sketches in the volume, deal most largely with Southern and Spanish America, — 
whence the reader is afterwards taken by Lima to the Sandwich Islands, is carried 
to and fro among the strange and exciting scenes of the Pacific, — thence sails to 
the Australian coast, — ^passes to China, — afterwards to Singapore and Bombay,-— 
and so home by Egypt and Italy. The book is pleasantly written throughout, 
and with the picturesque variety that cannot but belong to the description of a 
succession of such scenes, is also full of interesting and instructive remarks.'' — 
Examiner. 

" This is a delightful book. Mr. Elwes, in his Tour through America, Aus- 
tralia, India, China, Turkey, Egypt, and Europe, has chosen the grandest and the 
most beautiful scenery for the exercise of his pencil. To the illustrations he has 
added descriptions so vivid that his pen makes the work of the pencil almost 
unnecessary. It is hard to say to what class of works the book must be assigned. 
The beauty of the engravings, and the handsome getting-up, make it an extremely 
elegant book for the table of the drawing-room. The abundance of lively 
remarks and anecdotes, and the extent and variety of information, make it an 
equally admirable book of learning and amusement." — Standard. 

" The garment in which this book comes forth seems to point out the drawing- 
room table as its place of destination. The nature of its contents — cheerful, 
lively letter-press — will assure it a ready welcome there. Yet it is not, therefore, 
ineligible for the library shelf — even for that shelf which is devoted to ' Voyages 
Round the World.' Pleasanter reading, we repeat, need not be offered than our 
sketcher brings." — AiheruBum. 

" In every respect a most charming volume, abounding with exquisite coloured 
engravings — an elegant gift-book for the season." — Messenger. 



A TOUR OF INQUIRY 

THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY, 

ILLUSTKATING THXIS FBXSSNT 

SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION. 

B7 EDMUND SFENCEB, ESQ., 

Author of ** Travels in European Turkey," " Circassia," &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

" Mr. Spencer has travelled through France and Italy, with the eyes and feelings 
of a Protestant philosopher. His volumes contain much valuable matter, many 
judicious remarks, and a great deal of useful information." — Morning ChrO' 
nicle. 
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TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN TURKEY : 

TBmOVOH BOSNIA, BBETIA, BULOAKIAy MACBDOMIA, KOUMBLIA, ALBANIA, AND 

BPIBU8 ; WITH A VISIT TO ORBBCB AND THB IONIAN ISLB8, AND A HOMB- 

WABJ> TOUm TH BOUGH HUNOABT AND THB 8CLAVONIAN P&OVINCBS 

or AU8TBIA ON THB LOWBB DANUBB. 

BT BDMUITB 8FBVOBB, B8Q., 

Author of ^' Travels in Cibcassia," &c 

Second and Cheaper Bdition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with IHnstFatiom, aad a yaluahle 

Map of European Turkey, from the most recent Charts in the posaeasion of 

the Austrian and Turldah Govenunents, levised by the Authw, 18s. 

*' These important volumes appear at an opportune moment, as they describe 
some of those countries to which public attention is now more particularly 
directed : Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. The author has given us a 
most interesting picture of the Turkish Empire, its weaknesses, and the em- 
bairassments from which it is now suffering, its financial difficulties, the discon. 
tent of its Christian, and the turbulence of a great portion of its Mohammedan 
subjects. We are also introduced for the first time to the warlike mountaineers 
of Bosnia, Albania, Upper Moesia, and the almost inaccessible districts of the 
Pindns and the Balkan. The difflBrent nationalities of that Babel-like country, 
Turkey in Europe, inhabited by Sclavonians, Greeks, Albanians, Macedonians, 
the Bomani and Osmanli — their various characteristics, religions, superstitions, 
together with their singular customs and manners, their ancient and contem- 
porary history are vividly described. The Ionian Islands, Greece, Hungary, and 
the Sdavonian Provinces of Austria on the Lower Danube, are all delineated in 
the author's happiest manner. We cordially recommend Mr. Spencer's valuable 
and interesting volumes to the attention of the reader." — U. S. Magazine. 

** This interesting work contains by far the most complete, the most en- 
lightened, and the most reliable amount of what has been hitherto almost the 
terra incognita of European Turkey, and supplies the reader with abundance of 
entertainment as well as instruction." — John Bulk 



ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, 

A SOUVENIR OF THE LATE POLAR SEARCH. 
BT THE OFFICEBS AND SEAMEN OF THE EXPEDITION*. 

DBDICAT£D BY PERMISSION TO THE LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 

Second Edition. 1 vol. vnih numerous Illustrations, lOs. 6d. 

From the " Times." — ^This volume is not the least interesting or instructive 
among the records of the late expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, com> 
manded by Captain Austin. The most valuable portions of the book are those 
which relate to the scientific and practical observations made in the course of the 
expedition, and the descriptions of scenery and incidents of arctic travel. From 
the variety of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes and incidents to which 
they refer, no less than the interest which attaches to all that relates to the 
probable safety of Sir John Franklin and his companions, the Arctic Miscellanies 
forms a very readable book, and one that redounds to the honour of the national 
character. 
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THE ANSYREEH ANB ISMAELEEH: 

A VISIT TO THE SECRET SECTS OF NORTHERN SYRIA, 

WITH A VIEW TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OP SCHOOLS. 

BY THE BUV. S. IiYSE, M.A., 
Lats Chaplain at Bbtbout. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

** Mr. Ljde's pages fornish a very good illustration of the present state of some 
of the least known parts of Syria. Mr. Lyde visited the most important districts 
of the Ansyreeh, lived vnth them, and conversed ynth their sheiks or chief men. 
The practical aim of the author gives his volumes an interest v^hich vrorks of 
greater pretension want." — AtheMBum.^ 

*' By far the hest account of the country a^ the people that has heen presented 
by any traveller." — Critic. 



TRAVELS IN INDIA AND KASHMIR. 

BT BABda* SGHGNBXlBa. 2 vols. 21s. 

" This account of a Journey through India and Kashmir vrill be read vrith 
considerable interest. Whatever came in his Mray worthy of record the author 
committed to writing, and the result is an entertaining and instructive miscellany 
of information on the country, its climate, its natural productions, its history and 
antiquities, and the character, the religion, and the social condition of its inhabi- 
tants. The remarks on these various topics possess additional interest as the 
author views India and our rule over that country vrith the eye of an impartial 
observer."— /o^ BtUL 



KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. 

BY GEOBGE MEIiIilT, ESQ. 

Second Edition. 2 v. post 8vo., with Map and Dlustrations, 21s. 

" Mr. Melly is of the same school of travel as the author of ' Eothen.' His 
book altogether is very agreeable, comprising, besides the description of Khartoum, 
many intelligent illustrations of the relations now subsisting between the Govern- 
ments of the Sultan and the Pacha, and exceedingly graphic sketches of Cairo, 
the Pyramids, the Plain of Thebes, the Cataracts, &c." — Examiner, 



ATLANTIC & TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 

BT CAPTAIN MACKLNJSON, B.ir. 2 vols. 21s. 

" Captain Mackinnon's sketches of America are of a striking character and 
permanent value. His volumes convey tf just impression of the United States, a 
fair and candid view of their society and institutions, so well written and so 
entertaining that the effect of their perusal on the public here must be con- 
siderable. They are light, animated, and lively, full of racy sketches, pictures of 
life, anecdotes of society, visits to remarkable men and famous places, sporting 
episodes, &c., very original and interesting." — Sunday Times. 
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REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. 



Tamo AiTD Chba^psk Eoitiox. 2 voli. Ifii. 

** A thofoaghly good book. It cannot be read by too manj people." — JHeiem^M 
Bomgehold fFords. 

"The aothoreas of these ▼olnmes wu a lady of qnalHr, who, haTmg incaned 
the dUpleasnie of the Rotsian Government for a political offence, was exiled to 
Siberia. The place of her exile was BerezoT. the most northero part of this 
northern penal settlement ; and in it she spent about two years, not nnpiofitably, 
as the r^der will find by her interesting work, containing a lively imd graphic 
pictore of the country, the people, their manners and customs, &c The book 
gives a most important and valoisble insight into the economy of what has been 
hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism." — Daify Newg. 

"Since the publication of the famous romance the * Exiles of Siberia,' of 
Uadame Cottin, we have had no account of these desolate lands more attractive 
than the present work, from the pen of the Lady Eve Felinska, which, in its un- 
pretending style and tmtMal simplicity, will vrin its way to the reader's heart, 
and compel Um to sympathise vtith the fedr sufferer. The series of hardships 
endured in traversing these frozen solitudes is affectingly told ; and once settled 
down at one of the most northern points of the convict territory, BerezoT, nx 
hundred miles beyond Tobolsk, the Author exhibits an observant eye for the 
natural phenomena of those latitudes, as well as the habits of the semi-barbarous 
aborigines. This portion of the book will be found by the naturalist as well as 
ethnologist full of valuable information." — Globe. 

** These 'Bevelations' give us a novel and interesting sketch of Siberian life — the 

habits, morals, manners, religious tenets, rites, and festivals of the inhabitants. The 

writer's extraordinary powers of observation, and the graceful facility with which 

• edescribes everything worthy of remark, render her ' Revelations' as attractiye 

cfascinating as they are original and instructlTe." — Britannia* 



FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. 

BT "w. KiriaHTOxr, m.a., 

iNrmerly Secretary to the Ceylon Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 2 toIs. 21s. 

''A very clever and amusing book, by one who has lived as a planter and 
journalist many years in Ceylon. The work is filled with interesting accounts of 
the sports, resources, productions, scenery, and traditions of the island. The 
sporting adventures are narrated in a very spirited manner." — Standard. 



EIGHT YEARS 
IN PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND ASIA MINOR. 

BY P. A. ITBAL, B3a.. 

LATB ATTACHED TO THE CONSULAR 'SERVICE IN STRIA. 

Second Edition, 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 

** A very agreeable book. Mr. Neale is evidently quite familiar with the 
East, and Mrrites in a lively, shrewd, and good-humoured manner. A great 
deal of information is to be found in his pages." — Athenceum, 
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TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA; 

WITH A TOUR ACROSS THE PAMPAS TO BUENOS AIRES, &c. 

BY It. HUGH DE BONEIiLI. 

OF HER BRITANNIC IfAJESTT^S LEGATION. 2 TOlS. 2l8. 



EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE 

GOLD COAST OF AFRICA; 

INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OF THE NATIVE TRIBES, AND THEIR 

INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. 

B7 BBODIS CBXriCESHANE, 

MEMBER OF THE LEGI8LATITE COUNCIL, CAPE COAST CASTLE. 2 YOlS. 2 It. 

" This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came into our hands. 
It possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human 
family of which before we had no conception. Before reading Mr. Cruickshank'g 
Tolumes we were wholly unaware of the ignorance of all Europeans, as to the 
social state of the inhabitants of Western Africa. Mrs. Beccher Stowe's work 
has, indeed, made us all familiar with the degree of intelligence and the disposi- 
tions of the transplanted African ; but it has been reserved to Mr. Cruickshank 
to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and to prove, as his work 
proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the Gospel, and 
by that only, can the African be brought within the pale of civilization. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental 
episode in the work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon (L.E.L.). written a few months after her marriage with 
Governor Maclean. It relieves the memory of both husband and vnfe from all 
the vile scandals that have been too long permitted to defile their story." — 
Standard. 

" This work vrill be read with deep interest, and will give a fresh impulse to 
the exertions of philanthropy and religion.'' — John Bull* 



LIFE IN SWEDEN, 

WITH EXCURSIONS IN NORWAY AND DENMARK. 

BT SELINA BUNBUBT. 2 toIb. 218. 

" The author of this clever work never misses a lively sketch. Her descriptions 
of life in Sweden and Norway a):e all piquant, and most of them instructive, 
illustrating northern life in all its phases, from the palace to the cottage. Th« 
work is well calculated to excite in the English public a desire to visit scenes 
which have as yet been exposed to the view of few travellers." — Daily News, * 

" Two delightful, well-informed volumes, by a lady of much acuteness, lively 
imagination, and shrewd observance. The work can be safely recommended to 
the reader, as the freshest, and most certainly the truthfuUest publication upon 
the North that has of late years been given to the world." — Observer. 
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NARRATIVE OF A 

FIVE YEAB8' RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. 

BT OAFTAIN THOHAB SMITH, 

Late AssiMrAMT Political-Rbsidsnt at Nbpaul. 2 v. po«t 8vo. 2 la. 

« No mui coold be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith ; 
and his concise, but clear and graphic account of its history, its natural produc- 
tions, its laws and customs, and the character of its warlike inhabitants, is very 
agreeable and instructive reading. A separate chapter, not the least entertaining 
in the book, is devoted to anecdotes of the Nepaulese mission, of whom, and of 
their visit to Europe, many remarkable stories are told." — Pott. 



CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAT BE. 

Bt THB late LiSUTBNAKT-CoiiONBL SiR R. BONNTCASTLB. 

With an Account of Recent Transactions, 

BT BIB J. E. AIiBXAJN'DBBy K.Ii.8., &o. 2 v. with Maps, &c. 2l8. 

" These volumes offer to the British public a clear and trustworthy statement 
of the affairs of Canada, and the effects of the immense public works in progress 
and completed; with sketches of localities and scenery, amusing anecdotes of 
personal observation, and generally every information which may be of use to the 
traveller or settler, and the military and political reader. The information ren- 
dered is to be thoroughly relied on as veracious, full, and conclusive." — Met- 
Hnger, 

FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. 

BT GHABIiSS ^T. BAT, ESQ. 2 vols. 21b. 

** It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy, and varied interest of this 
work, the abundant stores of anecdote and interest, and the copious detail of 
local habits and peculiarities in each island visited in succession.'' — Globe. 



SQENES FROM SCRIPTURE. 

BT THE BBV. G. CBOLT, ;LIi.D. 10s. ed. 

" Eminent in every mode of literature, Dr. Croly stands, in our judgment, first 
among the living poets of Great Britain — ^the only man of our day entitled by his 
power te venture vrithin the sacred circle of religious poets." — Standard. 

" An admirable addition to the library of religious families.'' — John Bull. 



THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MISSIONARY. 

BT THB BEV. J. P. FLETOHBB, 

Curate of South Hampstead. Author of ^* A Residence at Nineveh.'' 2 v. 21s. 

** A graphic sketch of missionary life." — Examiner. 

*' We conscientiously recommend this book, as well for its amusing chamcter 
as for the spirit it displays of earnest piety." — Standard, 
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FAMILY ROMANCE; 

OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OP THE AEISTOCEACY. 

B7 SIB BEBNABD BUBEE, Ulster King of Arms. 2 vols., 2l8. 

Among the many otber interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following: — The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborougb, who claimed on such strong evidence to be a 
Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe — ^^ 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, aod 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D'Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — ^The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
oi our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closeburn (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar-*- 
Lady Qgilvy's escape — The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories, correctly told— 
&c., &c. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement these two most 
interesting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its 
not less excellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on 
every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances, with 
the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any one 
may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of their merits that the 
romances are founded on fact — or what, at least, has been handed down for truth 
by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Each story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former 
works have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, 
even to a work of amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that 
may justly be expected of the author of * The Peerage.' The aristocracy and 
gentry owe, indeed, a great debt to Mr. Burke as their family historian." — 
StoTidard. 

" The very reading for sea-side or fire-side in our hours of idleness.^—^/Atf. 



SPAIN AS IT IS. 

B7 Q. A. HOSKIN8, ESQ. 2 vols. 2l8. 

'* To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It is the most complete and 
interesting portraiture of Spain that has ever come under our notice." — JohnBtUL 



NAVAL ARCHITECTURE: 

A TREATISE ON SHIP-BUILDING, AND THE RIG OF CLIPPERS, 

WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR A NEW METHOD OF LAYING DOWN VESSELS. 

BY* IiOBD BOBEBT MONTAGU, A.M. 
Second Edition, with 54 Diagrams. 6s. 

** Lord Montagu's work will be equally valuable to the ship-builder and the 
ship-owner — to the mariner and the commander of yachts.^' — U. & Magazine* 
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SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AND MODEM INSTANCES; 

OR. WHAT HE SAID, DID, OR INVENTED. 

Second Edition. 2 toIs. post 8to. 218. 

** We do not fear to predict that these delightful Tolames will be the most 
popular, as, beyond doubt, they are the best of all Judge HaUburton's adminUe 
works. The ' Wise Saws and Modem Instances' eiince powers of imagination 
and expression far beyond what even his former publications could lead any one 
to ascribe to the author. We have, it is tme, long been fomiliar with his qnaint 
humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before ns take a loftier range^ and 
are so rich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a sample would be 
an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasantest books we ever 
read, and we earnestly recommend it." — Standard, 

" Let Sam Slick go a mackarel fishing, or to court in England — let him rentuie 
alone among a tribe of the sauciest single women that ever banded themselves 
together in electric chain to turn tables or to mystify man — our hero always 
manages to come off with flying colours — ^to beat every craftsman in the cunning 
of his own calling — to get at the heart of every maid's and matron's secret. 
The book before us will be read and laughed over. Its quaint and racy dialect 
will please some readers — its abundance of yarns will amuse others. There is 
something in the volumes to suit readers of every humour." — Athenteum. 

** The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a 
welcome visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his 
tongue. The present is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike 
for its racy humour, its sound philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the 
delicacy of its satire. Whether he is making love to Sophy, or chatting with the 
President about English men and manners, or telling ghost stories, or indulging in 
day-dreams, or sketching the characters of Yankee skippers, or poaching in our 
fisheries, or enticing a British man-of-war on to a sand-bar, he is equally delightful ; 
charming us by the graphic vivacity and picturesque quaintness of his descriptions, 
and, above all, by his straightforward honesty and truth. We promise our 
readers a great treat from the perusal of these * Wise Saws and Modem Instances,' 
which contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun." — 
Morning Post. 

" As a work embodying the cynicism of Rochefoucaolt, with the acnteness of 
Pascal, and the experience of Theophrastus or La Bruyere, it may be said that, 
except Don Quixote, the present work has no rival." — Observer. 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

EDITRD BY THE AUTHOB OF " SAM SIiICEL" 3 toIb. Sis. 6d. 

"We have seldom met with a work more rich in fun or more generally 
deM^tM."— Standard. 

** No man has done more than the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the 
mouth of the inimitable ' Sam,' to make the old parent country recognise mad 
appreciate her queer transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic 
stories and laughable traits is a budget of fun full of rich specimens of American 
humour." — Gtobe. 
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FLORENCE, THE BEAUTIFUL. 

BY* A. BATTiTitlg OOCHBANS, 3S8Q. 2 volfl. 



THE ROSES. 

B Y THE AXTTHOB OF •' THE FlilBT," 4o. 8 vol«. 

'* The "author of * The Flirt' is erer welcome as a writer. ' The Roses' is a 
novel which cannot fail to charm." — Observer, 

** * The Roses* displays, with the polish always attending ar later work* all the 
talent which appeared in < The Flirt/ and ' The Manceuvring Mother.' It is a 
book which no one would lay down unfinished." — Standard, 

** In this charming novel the author has brought out the female character in 
three well-chosen contrasts. The whole tale is a history of sweet and tender 
hearts to which the reader cannot refuse his sympathy."— JoAn Bull. 



ELEOTRA : A STORY OF MODERN TIMES. 

BY THE AITTHOB OF " BOOKINaHAM." 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BT LORD OBRALD VITZGERALD. SECOND EDITION. 3 T. 

From the Times. — *' The author of ' Rockingham' holds always a vigorous 
pen» It is impossible to deny him the happy faculty of telling a pleasing story 
with ability and power. His characters are the flesh and blood we meet in our 
daily walks ; their language is natural, appropriate, and to the purpose. We are 
bound to extend our highest praise to the skill with which the several characters 
in ' Electra' are pourtrayed, and with which the interest of the story is sustained 
to the very last chapter. Lady Glenarlowe and her daughter, Lord Glenarlowe 
and Rlectra, are all finely-drawn pictures, and are full of touches by a master 
hand." 



AILIEFORP: A FAMILY HISTORY. 

BY THE ATJTHOB OF " JOHN DBAYTON." 3 v. 

"A work abounding in fascination of an irresistible kind." — Observer, 

' *• A most charming and absorbing story." — Critic. 
" The book throughout excites the interest of reality." — Spectator, 
** * Ailieford' is the biography of the clever writer of * John Drayton.' It is 

a deeply interesting tale." — Britannia, 

CHARLES AUCHESTER. 

DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI. 3 VOlS. 

" The author has originality and a strong imagination." — Timet, 
" Music has never had so glowing an advocate as the author of these volumes. 
There is an amazing deal of ability £splayed in them." — Herald, 

*\ The life of an enthusiast in music, by himself. The work is full of talent. 
Ilie sketches of the masters and artists are life-like. In Serapbael all vrill recog- 
nize Mendelssohn, and in Miss Benette, Miss Lawrence, and Anastase, Berlioz, 
Jenny Lind, and another weU-known to artist life, will be easily detected. To 
every one who cares for music, the volumes will prove a delightful study." — 
Britannia, 
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HARRY M U I R; 

A STORY OP SCOTTISH LIFE. 

B7 THB AUTHOB OF ''MABOABET MAITIiAXTD.'* 

Second Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

** We prefer ' Harry Moir' to most of the Scottish novels that bave appeared 
since Gait's domestic stories. This new talel by the author of ' Margaret Maitland/ 
is a real picture of the weakness of man's nature and the depths of woman's kind- 
ness. The narrative, to repeat our praise, is not one to be entered on or parted 
from without our regard for its writer being increased." — Mhenmum, 

** A picture of life, everywhere genuine in feeling, perfect in expression.^ — 
AMMitiier. 

'*This is incomparably the best of the author's works. In it the brilliant 
promise aiforded by * Margaret Maitland' has been fully realised, and now there 
can be no question that, for graphic pictures of Scottish life, the author is 
entitled to be ranked second to none among modem writers of fiction." — CtUe- 
tfoRfoii Mercury, 

BT THE SAME AUTHOR. 



ADAM GBAEME 

OF MOSSGRAT. 

SscoND Edition. 3 vols. 

" A story awakening genuine emotions of 
interett and delight by Its admirable pictures 
of Scottish life and scenery."— i>oc^ 



CALEB FIELD. 

A TALE OF THE PURITANS. 
Creapkb. Edition. 1 v. 6«. 

"This beaatiful production ia erery way 
worthy of its author's reputation in the 
very first rank of contemporary wrltera."— 
Standard. 



DARIEN; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. 

BY BLIOT "WARBTJBTON". Seoond Edition. 3 vols. 

" The scheme for the colonization of Barien by Scotchmen, and the opening 
of a communieation between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, 
famishes the foundation of this story, -which is in all respects worthy of the 
high reputation which the author of the * Crescent and the Cross' had already 
made for himself. The early history of the Merchant Prince introduces the 
reader to the condition of Spain under the Inquisition; the portraitures of 
Scottish life which occupy a prominent place in the narrative, are full of spirit ; 
the scenes in America exhibit the state of the natives of the new world at that 
period ; the daring deeds of the Buccaneers supply a most romantic element in 
the story ; and an additional interest is infused into it by the introduction of 
Tarious cdebrated characters of the period, such as Law, the French financier, 
and Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England. All these varied ingredients 
are treated with that brilliancy of style and powerful descriptive talent, by which 
the pen of Eliot Warbnrton was so eminently distinguished.'* — John BulU 



THE FIRST LIEUTENANT'S STOET. 

BT IiADT CATTTAHTTSTB IiONO. 3 Tols. 

** As a tracing of the workings of human passion and principle, the bdok is foil 
of exquisite beauty, delicacy, and tenderness.'' — Daily News, 



BEGINAIiD LYIiE. 

BY MISS PARDOE. 3 v. 

HIGH AND IiOW; 

OR, LIFE'S CHANCES AND CHANGES. 

BY THE HON. HENRY COKE. 3 y. 

THE YOTmQ HEIBESS. 

BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 3 v. 

" The knowledge of the world which Mrs* 
TVollope possesaes in so eminent a degree is 
strongly exhibited in the pages of this 
noTd. "—06cero«r. 

The DBAWS DAUGHTER, 

OR, THE DAYS WE LIVE IN. 

BY MRS. GORE. 3 t, 

" One of the best of Mrs. Gore's stories. 
The volumes are strewed with smart aud 
sparlcling epigram."— ilfomt?i^ CkrofncU. 

CASTLE AVOW. 

By the Author of 

" EMILIA WYNDHAM," &c. 3 y. 

" One of the most saccessful of the au- 
thor's worlts." — Post. 

LADY MARION. 

BY MRS. W. FOSTER. 3 v. 

'*This fascinating novel needs not the 
attraction of the name of the late Dulce of 
Wellington's niece upon the title-page to 
commend it to the noyel readers of the 
fashionable world. The woric gives evidence 
of talent of no common order." — John Sull, 

THE LONGWOODS 
OF THE GRANGE. 

By the Author of 

'* ADELAIDE LINDSAY." 3 v. 

" 'The Longwoods' are a family group, in 
the story of whose life romance readers will 
find a charm and an interest similar to that 
which attends the annals of the < Vicar of 
Wakefield.' "— JOoiVjf Newt, 

UNCLE WALTER. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 3 t. 

" * Uncle Walter* is an exceedingly enter- 
taining novel. It assures Mrs. Trollope more 
than ever in her position as one of the ablest 
fiction writers of the day."— Jlfom6ijr P^t* 



ALICE WENTWORTH. 

Sr. 

"A novel of exciting intere8t."-~PiM<. 

THE KnrarEARS. 

A SCOTTISH STORY. 3 v. 

" We heartily commend this story to the 
attention of our readers for its power, sim- 
plicity, and truth. None can read its impres- 
sive record without interest, and few wi&out 
improvement."— JVormn^ Pott, 

BROOMHILL ; 

OR, THE COUNTY BEAUTIES. 

" • Broomhill' is a tale of life in polite 
society. The dialogue is easy— the interest 
is well sustained."— J«Aen«ui». 

MARY SEAHAM. 

BY MRS. GREY, 

Author of " The Gamhler's Wife." 3 t. 

*• Equal to any former novel by its author." 
'—Jihetunun. 

ANNETTE. A Tale. 

BY W. F. DEACON. 

With a Memoir of the Author, hy the 

Hon. SirT.N.TALPoxrRD,D.C.L. 3 v. 

'•'Annette* Is a stirring tale. The 
prefatory memoir by Sir Thomas Talfonrd 
would be at all times interesting, nor the less 
so for containing two long letters from Sir 
Walter Scott to Mr. Deacon, full of gentle 
far-thinking wisdom."— J^^rammer. 

CONFESSIONS OF AN 

ETONIAN. 

BY C. ROWCROFT, ESQ. 3 v. 

" ^he life of an Etonian— his pranks, his 
follies, his loves, his fortunes, and misfor- 
tunes— is here amusingly drawn and happily 
coloured by an accomplished artist. The 
work is full of anecdote and lively painting 
of men and manners."— 6/ode. 

THE BELLE OF THE 

VILLAGE. 

By the Author of 
" The Old EngUsh Gentleman." 3 v. 

"An admirable story. It may take its 
place by the side of 'The Old English Gen- 
tleman.* "— /oAn Bull. 

The LADY and the PBIEST. 
BY MRS. MABERLY. 3 t. 



THB ARMY AND MAVT. 

Pttblished on the Ist of every Month, Price 3s. 6d. 

COLBUM'S UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 

AND 

NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. 



Tliis popular periodical, which has now been established a qnarter of 
a century* embraces subjects of such extensive variety and powerfal 
interest as must render it scarcely less acceptable to readers iu general 
than to the members of those professions for whose use it is more par- 
ticularly intended. Independently of a succession of Original Papers 
on innumerable interesting subjects. Personal Narratives, Historical 
Incidents, Correspondence, &c., each number comprises Biographical 
Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of service. Reviews of New 
Publications* either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or in- 
volving subjects of utility or interest to the members of either. Full 
Reports of Trials by Courts Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, 
General Orders, Circulars, Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, 
Obituary, &c., with all the Naval and Military Intelligence of the Month. 



** This is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which 
the British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the 
general as well as professional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the 
two services are distinguished by vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, 
an ardent love of discipline, tempered by a high sense of justice, honour, and a 
tender regard for the welfare and comfort of our soldiers and seamen." — Globe. 

** At the head of those periodicals which famish useful and valuable information 
to their peculiar classes of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of 
the public, must be placed the * United Service Magazine, and Naval and Military 
Journal.' It numbers among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who 
have done no less honour to their country by their swords than by their pens, 
and abounds with the most interesting discussions on naval and military affairs, 
and stirring narratives of deeds of arms in all parts of the world. Every informa- 
tion of value and interest to both the Services is culled with the greatest diligence 
from every available source, and the correspondence of various distinguished 
officers whieh enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
* United Service Magazine* can be recommended to every reader who possesses 
that attachment to his country which should make him look with the deepest 
interest on its naval and military resources." — Sun, 

" This truly national periodical is always full of the most valuable matter for 
professional men." — Morning Herald, 
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